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ABSTRACT 


Leslie Stephen, writing in The Cornhill Magazine in 
1881, noted "misrepresentation" as "a special felicity" 
of autobiography. The question of what constitutes auto- 
biographical “truth” has remained central to critics' 
attempts to define the genre. All too often readers of 
autobiography tend to veer between two extremes: they 
assume that the autobiographer's "misrepresentation"” is 
unintentional or they adopt fluid definitions of both 
rELUth. and “autobiography,” definitions which tend “to 
a declaration of all literature as autobiography. 

Literary autobiographers will be aware that both 
Beading eand Writing aren iicerpretatlVesaces peciawenle 
nature of language prevents the autobiography from 
literally standing for the self. They will tend to see 
what Stephen termed "misrepresentation" as an integral 
and consciously used attribute of the genre. Three 
twentieth-century autobiographers, Gertrude Stein, Wynd- 
ham Lewis and William Butler Yeats, provide examples of 
autobiography used, differently by each, to the end of 
DEOVTaAInNGsampalrticulal CONMStructe, on the Seliethart 16 not 
"true" in a confessional--tout dire--sense. Each care- 
fully selects, arranges, analyzes and submits to the 
alembic of language the experiences of his life ina 
manner calculated to create an impersonal self, a self 


consonant with the rest of his literary oeuvre. 
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The impersonal self of each of these autobiographers 
is supported by a theory of literature which he has ad- 
vanced in other works and which he practices in his auto- 
biography. Gertrude Stein begins with an attempt to 
escape history and time by writing a "continuous present" 
which shapes the style of The Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas. Following its publication her personal popular- 
ity engendered what we might term an identity crisis. 
That crisis contributed to a reconsideration of the part 
eimevand 1dentity play in®narration.= ineihne Ceographical 
History of America, Stein separates the "human mind," 
existing without time or identity, from "human nature," 
thesselr empecdedwinehiscory and adentity. s sveLnyuody us 
AuLObiographny both elaborates and embodies this theory, 
becoming "meta-autobiography." Her last autobiographies, 
Paris France and Wars I Have Seen, adapt the memoir and 
journal to the "continuous present" of the "human mind." 
They are noteworthy for the reintroduction of emotion-- 
emotion as the "knowledge" of the "human mind," not 
emotion as it is to be aroused in a reader--into Stein's 
impersonal construct of the self. 

Lewis mocks those who expect to know the intimate 
deta lceon ise lvfe.= All his i writing prion to Blasting 
and Bombardiering had valued the external as opposed to 
the internal, had stressed the writer's role as an out- 


Sider, an Observer. In his autobiographies, he both 
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asserts the superiority of his own account of himself to 
any possible biography of him and sets himself up as an im- 
partial and externalized Observer observing himself. The 
basic metaphor of Blasting and Bombardiering conveys this 
impersonal autobiographical endeavour while his apology 
for his role as satirist, Rude Assignment, presents the 
self as it is manifested by an "outside," its books. 
Yeats developed an elaborate "Lunar metaphor" in 
which each person was characterized by phase and each 
waxing phase had a waning opposite. Creative man sought 
his opposite or Mask. He structures Autobiographies 
around this basic metaphor of the Mask and the Unity of 
Being to be wrought out of Self and Mask, Poet and Man 
CbeAction. Thevselt (er Anci—Selt) or Autobiographies 
is yet another consciously impersonal self, achieved this 
time by means of a mythopoeic structure which draws anal- 


ogies between the poet and the hero. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


A Special Felicity 


"It may be reckoned," wrote Leslie Stephen in 
UB8iy aS a.special Telicaty that an autobvouraphy, 
alone of all books, may be more valuable in proportion 
to the amount of misrepresentation which it contains. 
We do not wonder when aman gives a false character 
to his neighbour, but it is always curious to see how a 
man contrives to present a false testimonial to himself. 
It is pleasant to be admitted behind the scenes and trace 
tie growth Ob tnatisingular phantom 3... pea wWhach tsetheaman: Ss 
own shadow cast upon the coloured and distorting mists of 
memory."+ 

Stephen's urbane tone reveals a slight superiority 
and he himself admits later in the essay that "We have a 
delicatesshade of superiority in) listening to tne vicar-— 
ious confession." The basis of that superiority lies in 
the reader's perception of a greater degree of truth than 
that the autobiographer possesses. While Stephen's use 
of the word “contrives” in his description of the autobio-= 
grapher's activity might seem to suggest a deliberate 
falseness, the tenor of his analysis’ indicates that he’ be- 
ivevyes this, “false testimony” which is a felicity in auto-— 
biography to be the unintentional adaptation of the andi- 
vidual to his inaccurate memories of his own past. He 


speaks of Watson's "self-deception,"~ of Mills’ unbeliev- 
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able praise of his wife, and remarks that Rousseau was 
often "unconscious of the exposure" * of himself in his 
Confessions. Presumably the rhetorical nature of the 
autobiographer's language, the fact that he uses it to 
create a construct of his self, and the tension generated 
when the writer simultaneously takes his self as his sub- 
ject and undertakes to interpret that self, become a 
selft—critic, would “contribute to his unintentional “mis- 
representation" of his self. Stephen's essay implies 

that the autobiographer is consciously aware only of his 
function as a self-interpreter, that in his naive attempts 
at honesty, he falls unsuspecting into the abyss of "mis- 
representation" that separates the actual self from self- 
interpretation. In his rhetorical representation of his 
Seltyecie thallenwautobiogGapher 2s only Coo apt. to contra— 
dict his insights into the nature of his self by the lang- 
uage in which he presents them. To use Paul de Man's 
FOoumutaActon apropos 1G: critical writing, weimigntesay ethact 
themautobiographer sslanguage is 1. 2 blindiico cits cown 
statement." 

Autobtograpiy ws £elkicitous “misrepresentation® “has 
left many critics after Leslie Stephen feeling slightly 
superior to the authors they are approaching. The naive 
have persisted in regarding the autobiographer as uncon- 
Sciocusly presenting untruths and his “fallure to see him- 


Sele tasitothers’ see Dimas a failure invhissuse of «the genre. 
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Hae yecritrealeattenpts to distinguish auloblography from 
affiliated genres--journals, memoirs--have always had 
difficulty with this question of "misrepresentation." Is 
aniaucobiography a less fatthful account of “a life than a 
journal because it iS more selective? How do we distin- 
guish autobiography from the autobiographical novel? 

ROY -Pascaleattcempted to SOlve thiseditiicule 
question of autobiographical veracity by advancing the 


concept that the autobiographical conscience had 


obligation to oneself, to one's own lames” The 


an 


"CLuUti a Ob autobiography, Ne posited, “lies: in =the 
building up of a personality through the images it makes 
of itself, that embody its mode of absorbing and reacting 
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Pascal's "truth" is Stephen's 
"misrepresentation." 

But the proliferation of attempts to define the 
genre suggests that the questions of what constitutes 
aweObvographical truth” and of how that “truth emerges 
from the autobiography remain troublesome. Jean Staro- 
binski argues that the traditional definition of the 
genre--"the biography of a person written by himself" 
-—-applies only to “les conditions générales (ou génériques) 
de 1'écriture autobiographique"® and not to the literary 
genre, autobiography. The traditional definition demands 
9 


only "l'identité du narrateur et du héros de la narration"”, 


and that there be narration and not just description. 
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Journals, memoirs, novels narrated in the first person, 
allemignietallewithinethe terms of therdefinition. “In 
autobiography, Starobinski argues, style assumes parti- 
cular importance: ny L'autoréférence explicite de la 
narration elle-méme, le style ajoute la valeur auto- 
référentielle implicite d'un mode singulier de 1'élo- 
entione tne Sstvylemis autobaographically significant 
because it is attached to the writer's present. It is 
i 


theticiue ("1 vindice!) to the autobiographer's rela- 


tion to his own past and to the manner in which he would 


like to be seen in the future. Rather than viewing style 
as a "form" imposed on a "Subject," Starobinski defines 
it as Teeuss as the point of departure from the sub- 
ject. It reveals the present self and is "le porteur 
d'une véracité au moins actuelle. Si douteux que soient 


les faits nen aeeh i Gerieure du moins livrera une image 
€authentique> de la personnalité de celui qui tient la 
plume) eee Style Carriessthe “truth! of aucoorography. 
Sterobinskivswexctension “from content yto style or 
Pascal's thesis about the individual nature of autobio- 
Gfaphiicale' truth” suggestsitthat “truth” "inthe Genre is 
Lelative sto ats) writer and that, as readers, we err “in 
expecting absolute historical truth about his past ‘self 
from, an altoolographer. “increasingly tne idea that vauto— 
biographical aitruth is "relative has been used to biurigen— 


eric boundaries. James Olney, for example, bases his 
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theory of autobiography on a phrase of Jean Cocteau's: 
""Je pense . . . que chaque ligne, chaque tache, chaque 
onde qui s'échappent de nous (et peu importe ce qu’elles 
représentent) compose notre autoportrait et nous dé- 


Rancenceties 


The study which is the consequence of this 
belief analyzes The Four Quartets as autobiography. Jeff- 
rey Mehlman, working from a structuralist hypothesis, con- 
Siders Leiris' autobiography to be a "far-reaching experi- 
mentyine the impossibility of becoming alive: (bio) )co one- 
Selre(autLOjRan thervelusive realmithe French ical écriture 
(graphie)."!> As does de Man's discussion of critical 
texts, his analysis points to a "persistent textual organ- 
ization . . . whose coherence throws into jeopardy the 


apparent intentions of the author. "*° 


NoOt2on ly. does “auto— 
biographical veracity seem, therefore, impossible to 
achieve, but generic boundaries once again become suffi- 
ciently vague to permit Mehlman to treat Proust's novel 
aS autobiography. 

In a very recent study of autobiography, Philippe 
Lejeune attempts to reintroduce some rigour into the 


definition of the genre, at the same time entirely dis- 


missinguquestions, Of “truth. -Hejidetines autobiography 


iii “a ~ % . ' ¢ 
asa 1 ReGLt beErospecel & en prose cu Wune vy personne reelle 
baltpaeusaoropLemexistence | GEsqulellegmer sl accent sur 


sa vie individuelle, en particulier sur l'histoire deisa 


tinted 


personnalite. To buttress his definition, Lejeune 
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explicates the terms of a contract paneer autobiographer 
and reader, "le pacte autobiographique," which estab- 
lishes the identity of the work's narrator, hero and 
aUchOn.  AULNOLrSeMay drop Clues within the: work) to their 
identity but, given that the hero and the narrator are 
obviously the same person, the reader usually establishes 
it by reference to the author's name on the title page. 
For the reader who does not know the author personally, 
moreover, this reference to the title page links the 
autobiographer with his previous works, creating 

"<1 "espace autobiographique»."+® When the proper name 

on the title page becomes part of the text, as it does in 
Lejeune's formulation, the authenticity of the narrative 
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fh ba Bee Eh Pe ce eee he eye . 
dans sa relation a l'histoire (lointaine ou quasi contemp- 
oraine) du personnage, le narrateur se trompe, mente, ou- 

é M4 : 4 
blie ou deforme,--et erreur, mensonge, oublie ou deforma- 
tlon prendront simplement, si on les discerne, valeur d'as- 

: pees Aeaedd ab itp CON hy 
Decte, spalmie ae autres, dune enonclation qul, clile;, Leste 
: 19 
authentique." 
NOeesUCOGisingly,) Rousseau s Confessions Serve as a 


touchstone for many of these considerations of "misrepre- 


Sentaciom ii auLOologrdapny. Oteplen so eanlLicle takes 
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Rousseau aS a primary example. Pascal finds that Rousseau 
introduced the concept that the "I" and its autobiography 
‘MUSt#De LLUCletoO Les. innermost naturen-° and Starobinski 
“Siete his emphasis on style as the revelation of 
"truth" by interpreting a passage in Confessions. Paul de 
Man uses Jacques Derrida's reading of Rousseau to demon- 
strate that an author's language bears the imprint of his 
"blindness" as well as his "insight"; Lejeune tests his 
"pacte autobiographique" by reading Rousseau. The choice 
is apt but only de Man overtly indicates how apt: Rousseau, 
in his analysis, consciously exploits a dialectic between 
what he claims to intend to say and what his language 
actually does say. Language, and not the autobiographer's 
insight into his self, now bears the burden of autobio- 
graphical veracity and ambiguity. 

If the critic relinguishes his faint superiority to 
the "untruthful" autobiographer, he must realize that all 
ii Cenrdny saucobrographerssreckon with the mnon-literalanature 
Ope language.. ~The mecognition that ail language at. its 
creation is figurative has become a commonplace. When 
Adam named the birds and the beasts, he used the first 
metaphors. When Stein speaks of having "caressed com- 
pletely caressed and addressed a noun"*+ or when she 
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Speakss Os slanguage mas “an; intellectual recreation, 
Usmesechewingamertapnonm only insofag as ~lt mas become sa 


cliché of our language; she is creating her language as 
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Adam created his, using metaphor primally. Given the 
hature-or- language ,mthe autobiography cannot Diterally 
stand for the self. It represents an intepretative act 
on the writer's part and will be interpreted again by a 
reader whose particular language--its personal history, 
its allusiveness--will differ slightly from that of the 
writer. 

Given that a writer will be highly conscious of the 
interpretation involved in both reading and writing, we 
CanMpos ny thata Cheieispecial Brelicity Wot audcobiography, 
its "misrepresentation," is often a highly conscious and 
an integral attribute of the genre. Three twentieth- 
century autobiographers, Gertrude Stein, Wyndham Lewis 
and William Butler Yeats, provide examples of autobio- 
Graph yusedy ditt ferentily: iby each » to sthe tendiiot providang 
a particular construct of the self that is certainly not 
"true" in an absolute sense. They do not alter or add to 
the facts of their lives by inventions as someone writing 
altoblogwaphacal “freticn probably would, ‘but veach carefully 
selects, arranges, analyses and submits to the alembic of 
language the experiences of his life in a manner calculated 
to create an impersonal self, a self consonant with the 
rest of his literary oeuvre. 

The impersonal self of each of these autobiographers 
is supported by a theory of literature which he has advanced 


in other works and which he practises in his autobiography. 
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Gertrude Stein begins with an attempt to escape history 
and time by writing a "continuous present" and that "con- 
tinuous present" shapes the style of The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas. Following its publication her personal 
popularity engendered what we might term an "identity 
Culslce ee AOS le Was NOt Writing, i beqametouwor ryssabout 
identity. I had always been I because I had words that 
had to be written inside me and now any word I had inside 
could be spoken it did not need to be written. I am I be- 
cause my little dog knows me. But was I I when I had no 


n230 oy 


written word inside me. It was very bothersome. 
The Geographical History of America, Stein separates the 
LiumMans mind,” existing, without time or identity, from 
"human nature," the self embedded in history and identity. 
Her subsequent autobiographies attempt to present the 
impersonal constructs of the "human mind." 

Lewis mocks those who expect to know the intimate 
details of his life--what brand of cigarettes he smoked, 
where he vacationed, how he felt about his wife. All 
his writing, prior sto Blasting and Bombardiering nad valued 
the external as opposed to the internal, had stressed the 
writer's role as an outsider, an observer. The "inside 
self has a history," Spender remarks about the difficulties 
attendant on. Writing sutooiocraphy, which sis the history 


of himself observing the observer, and not as the observed 


OL others."7" Lewis sets himself up as an impartial and 
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externalized observer observing himself, an Artist or 
professional Observer. The basic metaphor of Blasting 
and Bombardiering conveys this impersonal autobiographical 
endeavour and the apology for his role as a satirist in 
Rude Assignment presents a literary manifestation of the 
impersonal self. 

Yeats developed an elaborate lunar metaphor in which 
each person was characterized by phase and each waxing 
phase had a waning opposite. The poet attempted to achieve 
Unity of Being--the fifteenth phase, total immersion in 
the subjective self, in Yeats's metaphor--by striving to 
assume his anti-self or Mask. Yeats characterized him- 
self as a man of the subjective phases; hence his Mask 
was objective. Autobiographies records his attempts to 
bind asballance, a Unity of Being, of Self and Mask, Poet 
and Man of Action. Mask, Unity of Being, are poetic 
metaphors for Yeats. They have nothing to do with the 
Yeats who did exercises to keep his figure, told dirty 
jokes or suffered heart failure. The Self (or Anti-Self) 
Of Autobaographies is yet another consciously impexsonal 
self, achieved this time by means of mythopoeic structure. 
The following chapters are an attempt to explore in more 
detail the use of the autobiography by these three writers 
--Stein, Lewis and Yeats--to present an impersonal con- 
Structlon tne sels which will,reinforce the Jiteraryepre— 


occupations of the rest of their oeuvre. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Was I I When I Had No Written Word Inside Me 


I. Duration versus Mutation: "What is the use of being 
a little boy if you are to be a man" 

Recoracne to Gertrude Stein's own testimony an abor- 
tive exchange of literary favours provoked the reconsider- 
ation of narrative which led to her autobiographies. One 
of her circle, Georges Hugnet, had translated portions of 
The Making of Americans (1929) and several of her por- 
travese (1930) antowrrench and had written an "Homage" to 
her. Stein responded by agreeing to a plan for a deluxe 
edition in which Hugnet's poem "Enfances" would appear 
opposite her translation of it. But finding her methods 
of composition unsuited to the exigencies of translation, 
she rendered literally only the first line of the poem. 


The remainder became, in Stein's term, a heiue Ct Oniyee s 


rue Of theroriginal: 


MHugnet Sy .a ree cranslacion, 
~ . .-and i ftinvshed the whole? thing not utranslating 
but carrying out an idea which was already existing 
PUN; Pe a Subsequent disagreement over the relative 
prominence to be given their names on the projected 
book's title page terminated their mutual admiration and 
the edition never appeared. Stein finally published the 


poem in Pagany” With ehnugnet.S Original text facing her 


“eranslativon." But, mocking its Subject ‘and perhaps also 
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Satzrizing Lewis” s characterization of her as “the child 


- « . overshadowed by the imbecile,"> she had changed her 


VELCIEY to “Poem Pritten on Pfances of Georges Hugnet.” 
pubpsequent ly shewpubltshed only the “rerlection vas 
Before the Flowers of Friendship Faded Friendship Faded 
CPL arn EALeLons @L9sSk) se 

The incident proved to be of far greater moment to 
Stein than were most of her literary quarrels. It provided 
a fresh, although oblique, approach to one of her recurrent 


preoccupations, the nature of narrative: 


A young French poet had begun to write, 
and I was asked to translate his poems, 
and there I made a rather startling dis- 
covery that other people's words are 

quite different from one's own, and that 
they cannot be the result of your inter- 
nal troubles as a writer. They have a 
totally different sense than when they 

are’ your Own words . . : and this brought 
me} to a great deal of illumination of 
narrative, because most narrative 

in Veseli isenot what is) in’ your mind 

but what iS in somebody else's. . and 
sol did a tour de) force withrihe Ane o= 
graphy of Alice Toklas, and when I sent 
the firstwhalf to the agent, Ehey sent 
back a telegram to see which one of us had 
Wreittcenm@tt.) but ol a lehadsdone wiatieL 
Saw,awaat you do an tratslacion on inva 
narrative. I had recreated the point of 
view of somebody else. Therefore the words 
ran with a certain smoothness. (QV tGSh) 
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shares this element of distance between the writer and his 


subject .which Stein detected in‘narrative. The essential 
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ambiguity of autobiography arises from the term's prefix. 
Pies) teecerecult ofaconfronting the hastoricalwand, 
ideally, objective biography with the "self-referential." 
Stein exploited that ambiguity in her repeated attempts 
to realize a dissociation of the written words from the 
writer's identity, what she termed the "disembodied" 

(LAV elo padualityvor narrative. The device of writing 
her own autobiography in Alice's person is, therefore, 
much more than a clever bid for the best-seller list. 

The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas sags eructurad: 
symbol of an ambiguous position, common to both auto- 
biography and other forms of narration, between an in- 
ternal and an external point of view. It embodies 

Pines inside sas, seem trom the outside” s(ABT, 3192). —1Stein 
emphasized that symbol in her frontispiece to the original 
edition, a photograph showing Toklas standing in an open 
doorway regarding Stein Weieine de She transformed and 


repeated it in the device appearing on the cover: 
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That device represents the objectified "thingness" 
resulting when saswriter, without, “succession. bunowich 
TeOntLinuoulsestaeces OL Knowing (N, 20), Nas) cazessed 


completely caressed and addressed a noun" (LA, 231). By 
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expandangethes sselt=reterent lal" oteeincorporates the 

point of view of somebody else," Stein makes the dilemma 
impliciteingalil@autebiography, *that of the authorvas (both 
Greatoreand created ytne Structural pivot.of her work; she 
moves towards meta-autobiography. / 

Stein, Ss) COnceptloOL Narration and itsisimi larity to 
the ambiguous point of view of autobiography marks both 
her consonance with and her divergence from her autobio- 
graphical predecessors. She moves beyond both the ego- 
centrism of the Romantic tradition and the more rigidly 
demarcated material of the later "developmental"® autobio- 
graphy to a possible multiplicity of approaches. Doing 
so, she accomplishes structurally what Montaigne, seeking 
to present all aspects of his self and his life, claimed 
to accomplish by virtue of his style. She writes a 
Wiivre consupstantiel a son autheur. 3... Te 

The "moi" which Montaigne creates, however, is a 
whole composed with an emphasis on its parts and an 
awareness that, etymologically, a "personne" is an aggre- 
gate of masks. Detail is set beside detail, each an 
equally viable and demonstrable aspect of his "pour- 


sie Stein sets Nerse! f against this tradi: voneor 


EGALCE on 
the lcomposite portrait, increasingly eschewing the attra= 
biuteseoteldentity sand auration inherent einw 1G.) Herenarra— 


tor observes without making synthetic or deductive an- 


alyses. He sees each phenomenon for itself. Since, 
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beng yexternalmtonthnes self" observed, he is not al- 
Ways, etieorebicablyvat Least, in possession of its sen— 
(oi reen Us Lon, enc Weed MoOthattemnpr toserace ts Contin] 
Wityracross Pesmchanging manifestations. 

No literary autobiographer, least of all Montaigne, 
1S unaware of the polarization of duration and mutation 
contalnedsby a verbal self-portrait... «Such portraits are 
iipiacitiy basedmonean ideasot the continuzty onstae 
self and explicitly trace changes or developments in that 
self. The autobiographer knows that he will be "par 


adventure autre demain, Si nouveau apprentissage me 


change" and, if a Montaigne, he can assert that "Je 
DEeCnGuOlsepLaus laa mee & reconnoistre le trein de mes 
mutations."* But the tension between the stasis of the 


portrait and the mutations of the self which is both Mon- 
bargne- scedelionteand his structurally francine enesessavs 
is precisely that attacked by Stein when she considers 
Ener Eechnicalaproblemor narration.. Her oradginality 
(isesenot in hers realization of the autobicgrapher’s 
dilemma but in her repudiation for literary purposes 

of the continuity of the self. Once she reconceptualizes 


Narrative as that written as though by someone else, as 


analagous to) translation, she frees herself to write about 
Ptieml se Ut ‘SwitnouUtscOncerm sor Gis duration snd conse. 
quent identity. 

The tension between duration and mutation is en- 


demic to much twentieth-century literature. But histor- 
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tically it has been the particular dilemma of the auto- 
biographervas tae French critic Jean Starobinski impli- 
citly recognizes when he bases La Relation Crile .due. on 
an analysis of several passages from Rousseau's Con- 
fessions. When Rousseau's work is placed against Mon- 
LaLgne \s),,) tie butte of his most Sarcastic criticism, wt 
emphasizes tiesessential irony Of autoorogrepny : 
Witeel as ta pebmanent record Of alate, as am attempt 
tO trace wnat is enduring in it, the autobiography, in 
the very process of its being written, changes the life 
recorded. 

Montaigne recognizes this irony when he describes 
the interaction between his Essays and their author: 

"Je n'ay pas plus faict mon livre que mon livre m'a 

Pave Cees cs oe The work exists for him in the moment 

O£ its beingjwritten. It and its author shape one another 
so that variant statements written years apart are not 
CONneradicLtaons but formulations of a changing manivat 
different moments. Patterns of mutation dominate. 

In the Confessions mutation is traced to find what 
endures beneath it. Rousseau presents himself as always 
the same man, progressing towards self-realization. “He 
attempts to create a temporal continuum by adopting a style 
which can incorporate past and present into the narrative 
moment: "Je prends donc mon parti sur le style comme Sur 
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: : : / : : 2 
l'impression receue et au sentiment present je peindrai 
/ : 
doublement 1'état de mon ame, savoir au moment ou l'even- 
: / ¢ "i 4 . 
ement m'est arrivé et au moment ot je l'ai decrit; mon 
ae eee ; 
Style inegal et naturel . . . fera lui-meme partie de 
; ' nl4 ae tae ~ 
mon histoire. His 1S no "livre consubstantiel a 


son autheur," which changes the writer as he writes. 
Instead his style is the reflection of a double per- 
Spective; the present man, who embodies both identity, 
what has endured from the past, and an evolving present, 
Simultaneously recreates and assesses the stages of his 
development. The multiplicity of possible views inher- 
ent in Montaigne's metaphor of the portrait yields to 
the idea of duration and a new concept of narrative 
emerges. The "conditions générales (ou génériques) de 
1'écriture autobiographique," we have noted Starobinski 
DoOstulatingwge Ene beginning Of his “discussion, of Rous— 
seau, "exigent d'abord l'identité du narrateur et du 
héros de la narration; elles exigent ensuite qu'il y ait 
précisément Narration et non pas description. La bio-= 
Crapnwermeecstepas sun) pOLtrait;, ou, Si Onmepeut, La renin 
POUL Wine portrait, elle y antroduit La durée et le 
mouvement .">> 
Modern autobiographers have tended to employ the 
"impressionistic" style Rousseau evolved from the con- 


JUnctTOn Of the “impression receue”™ and the “sentiment 


présent" to provide thematic or tonal unity. Yeats's 
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"reveries," O'Casey's refusal to define boundaries be- 
tween physical fact and imaginative fancy, James's use 

of a paragraph which "detached what it said from what 

Lt aid, wiat@1c Wass f©rom waar 2t held’ and over which 
“something floated not floated away but just floated, 
floated up there” (LA, 53): these are means of scanning 
ine =pase, fOr Che roots OF the present man, of moditying 
the strict determinism of the "developmental" autobio- 
graphy with a Wordsworthian subjectivity. The impression 
from the past is important because, as James said, it 


"Signified,' 
sales 


making "a bridge over to more things than I 
then knew. uDarectly wnteresting, tomthe subyect— 
VECtIMeOnly 7. it LS tnat “Out Or Wha Chi ®,.5 . the: most 
branching vegetations may be conceived as having opm! 
Other autobiographers--Julien Green, Gide, Sartre--endow 
their heritage from Rousseau with a detached tone; the 
double temporal perspective evoked by the description of 
their youthful selves within the consciousness of the more 
experienced, if not wiser, self represented by the narra- 
LOGS OLEGn we. LOnLC. 

Common to these modern autobiographers and those they 
cite as their predecessors is their emphasis on the temp- 
Oral Naturerol macrative. Moving through time, 1t is the 
literary medium which reveals the continuity as well as 


the evolution of the self, which manifests Starobinski’s 


second requirement of autobiography, identity. Stein 
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uses the terms of her fellow autobiographers but she 
Grveswenesestermsmanm diosyncratic Signiricances she 
focuses on the problem of narrative as a means, not of 
traversing time, but of transcending it. Without temp- 
oral continuity, or duration, identity becomes impossible 


and the autobiographical goal is transformed: 


I found out that in the essence of 
harrativon, as. this problem of time. You 
have aS a person writing, and all the 
tTeally-gueat narration has it; you have 
to denude yourself of time so that 
writing time does not exist. If time 
exists, your writing is ephemeral. You 
Canpnave aahiStoricalltimes but cor Vou 
the time does not exist, and if you are 
writing about the present, the time ele- 
Mentemust cease: to exist. “Iedade2t un-— 
consciously in the Autobiography of 

Ad tcepglokWas, bute LL dideie seonserous ly. 
in Everybody's Autobiography and in the 
last thing Wars I Have Seen. In it I 
described something momentous happening 
under my eyes and I was able to do it 


without a great sense of time. There 
should not be a sense of time but an 
existence suspended in time. (a2 0) 


The Chula ya elLab linge ties Clouds -OPeqlLOmy DLOMa tne ecencuLy 
Whiche tas svstabeensy (PE, e117), 1s snomlonger thertacher 
of the Mmanw. . What issthe-use of being a lzttle boy 1£ 
you are to be a man what is the use" (EA, 298), Stein 
Wii ask... wienceuws) too -muchefathening going Onajust now 
and there is no doubt about it fathers are depressing, 
(BAY 133) pebutoblography, ineStein lserommulationg should 
Mo longer concern itselfiiwith-therevoluing person; eit 


should become the record of "an existence suspended in time." 
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II. The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas and ‘Autobio- 
Graphical Perspectiver® "ls 7 sewhicheone of us 


had wrereten Lee 


The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas contains the 
germ of this new mode of narrative. In one of the pass- 
ages in which the authorial ruse is most successful, Alice 
is describing her first "Saturday evening” at the Stein 


aceller: 


Ony thaterirse night Miss = Marseand, - 
talked of a subject then entirely 

new, how to make up your face. She was 
interested in types, she knew that there 
were femme décorative, femme d'intérieur 
and femme intrigante; there was no 

doubt that Fernande Picasso was a femme 
décorative, but what was Madame Matisse, 
femme d'interieur, I Said, and she was 
very pleased. From time to time one 
heard the high spanish whinnying laugh 
of Picasso the gay contralto outbreak 

of Gertrude Stein, people came and went, 
ineandeours,) (Muss Stein told’mesto sic 
with Fernande. Fernande was always 
beautatul butwheavy-in hand.” “lsat; 2t 
WaSeMyefLEStVSIitting with avwife of a 
genius. 

Before I decided to write this book 
my twenty-five years with Gertrude Stein, 
Tanadtorten sala that Lewould =write, The 
wives of geniuses I have sat with. I 
have sat with so many. I have sat with 
wives who were not wives, of geniuses 
who were real geniuses. I have sat with 
real wives of geniuses who were not real 
geniuses. I have sat with wives of gen- 
iuses, of near geniuses, of would be 
geniuses, in Short I-have Sat very orten 
and very long with many wives and wives 
of many geniuses. 

As I was saying Fernande, who was 
tiene living wlth Pieasso and nadsbecn 
Wieienim a Long time that 25 to say they 
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were qlPetwenty=fourn vearseoid at that 
Gimerbuw they (had been togethensas long 
time, Fernande was the first wife of a 
Gen wiemehesaa with and=she wacene bate 
least amusing. “We talked hats. \Fernhande 
had two subjects hats and perfumes. This 
birst day we talked hats. She liked hats, 
she had» the true french feeling about a 
Pat, btipasnatiaidknot Crovore someuwitti— 
Ersm ErOMea Maneon, the street the nat 

Was Sn@t fa success. ater on =oencerin 
Montmartre she and I were walking to- 
gether. She had on a large yellow hat 
and I had on a much smaller blue one. 

As we were walking along a workman 
Stopped and called out, there go the 

sun and the moon shining together. Ah, 
Said Fernande to me with a radiant smile, 
you see our hats are a success. 

Miss Stein called me and said she 
wanted to have me meet Matisse. She was 
talking to a medium sized man with a 
reddish beard and glasses. He had a very 
alert although slightly heavy presence 
and Miss Stein and he seemed to be full 
of hidden meanings. As I came up I heard 
her say, Oh yes but it would be more 
difficult now. We were talking, she said, 
Of ta viainch party we had im here wlast year. 
We had just hung all the pictures and we 
aSked all the painters. You know how 
painters are, I wanted to make them 
happy so I placed each one opposite 
his own picture, and they were happy so 
happy that we had to send out twice for 
more bread, when you know France you 
will know that that means that they were 
happy, because they cannot eat and drink 
without bread and we had to send out 
twice for bread so they were happy. No- 
body moticed my elittle arrangement texcepe 
Mauusse fandsheedid notrluntilaustyasene 
lett, sanaenow fe Saye at is a proot That 
J Meni Mee WhieN werent,” Wy ay Novatel lelnven: lexenel:) 
began  talwing about the vernissage of 
the independent as every one else was 
doing and of course I did mot know what 
iewwas val leabout. |) Bur gqradtially IL knew 
andy bater on 0 will telivthe Story OL 
fiemomciires wEneicepainters andythein 
followers and what this conversation 
meant. 
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Later I was near Picasso, he was 
Stancdamge medi talively. po wvyoustiinic, 
he Said, Chat 1 really do look like 
VouUrTspeceident lincoln,  Lerace nought 
a good many things that evening but I 
Ded noe ehougit that. You) see, he went 
On, “Gercerude, (1 wish Lf could” convey 
something of the simple affection and 
confidence with which he always pro- 
nounced her name and with which she al- 
WAVs=Sald, f£a0lo. in alle eieit long 
friendship with all its sometimes 
troubled moments and its complications 
this has never changed.) Gertrude 
showed me a photograph of him and I 
have been trying to arrange my hair to 
look like his, I think my forehead 
does. I did not know whether he meant 
TEtOGmnOuelwuc | Was SyYMpatiericC sm = 
did not realize then how completely 
and entirely american was Gertrude 


Stein. Later I cften teased her, calling 
her a general, a civil war general of 
either or both sides. She had a series 


OF photographs of the civil warn, rather 
wonderful photographs and she and Pi- 
casso used to pore over them. Then he 
would suddenly remember the spanish war 
and he became very spanish and very 
bitter and Spain and America in their 
persons could say very bitter things 
aboutseeco other Vs Country. but fat 
this my first evening I knew nothing 
COfpali tna swand SOul was pOlitemand 
Eletewese ail. 

And now the evening was drawing to 
a close. Everybody was leaving and 
everybody was still talking about the 
vernissage of the independent. I too 
Vereocacrying wlth me aacard OneLayita- 
fion for the vernissage. And’ So this, 
one Of the most important evenings of 
My ike, came LO-an cud. 

I went to the vernissage taking with 
ttewatraend. 2% - (ABT, 16-19) 


Themnarrative of Tie Aucoblography on Alice B.  Tok— 


las appears so deceptively simple that many saw it as an 
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anomaly in Stein s work. Its admirers felt that, their 
"constant hope that the time would come when the real 
Miss Stein would pierce the smoke-screen with which 
she has always so mischievously surrounded herself"? 
had been realized. Its detractors, convinced that 
Stein, when she wrote unequivocally, proved herself to 
have nothing to say, disposed of the autobiography as 
"an inspired gossip column"t? @r paid it the dubious 
compliment of thinking that "it maintained very well 
the tone of sprightly gossip rising at times to a rather 
nice comedy levels” 
But behind the disarming anecdotes of The Autobio- 
Graphysor Alice Bee 1oklas to which these readers responded, 
ene’ can observe the transition in Stein's approach to nar— 
rative from the earlier portraits and plays as landscapes 
to the later autobiographies, self-explanations, and plays 
and novels as the embodiments of "being." The quoted 
passage is, as is the whole of the work, both consistent 
with Stein's theoretical statements about the aim of her 
earlier, more abstruse writing and an advance from them. 
The narrative moves forward in a manner analogous to those 
earlier works which were composed "by beginning again 
encwacgadinew( Chen), by«creating a. continuous, present. 
(Chal IeWiich ise not. repetlLtLon . . .OeCalUSse nacurT— 


ally each time the emphasis is different just as the 


Cinema has each time a slightly different thing to make 
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Teeole Deamoving (uA, 179). Impltoit in this technique 
is her later tenet that “you have to denude yourself of 
seinmie SO tiidt Wetting time doés not exist.” Writing in 
Alice's person is one way of "denuding" herself of time. 
Stein, Writing autobiography and not fiction, Still recre— 
acesmin tics Dresent another S Mind ao 1t nycoenctica lly 
would remember and so eludes the preoccupation with time 
which tracing her own past in a more conventional manner 
would involve. 

But It Stein Nas abandoned the autobiography s in- 
volvement with time to a narrative voice which is not 
hers, there is still implicit in the authorial ruse and 
in the work's historical material the protagonists' 
identity, their continuity through time: The Autobio— 
Geapayror mice B. Loklas, while it embodtes, stein, Ss in— 
Sight into the "translated" tone of "most narrative"--the 
recreation of "the point of view of somebody else"--, 
also heightens her awareness of the threat that history 
and identity pose to her writing. This awareness would 
subsequently lead her to minimize the narrative validity 
Of fer flrse auLootograpmy aiid to adopt, ina ater attempts 
at the genre, a style much further removed from the linear 
angels torical: 

The "continuous present" of this first autobiography 
is a complex temporal interpenetration. In the passage 


quoted, the reader, beginning with Alice"s success at party 
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conversation, is led into a digression, based on her 
subsequent experiences, about the wives of geniuses. 

A return to the party sends Toklas on a walk to Mont- 
martre, again at a later date. Once again at the party, 
Alice's narration becomes more complex as the past lunch- 
G0n, narrated this time by Stein, is recalled and, in its 
turn, intimates the future vernissage and a future event 
ieee salbOoLogtaphyecs ecNLOnNG_LOgGys —EWitheaAlice. curotiin 
to the party and her conversation with Picasso, the 
associational matrix which gives coherence to these 
temporally disparate events extends further. Picasso, 

in the "present" of the party, begins to narrate an 
earlier experience ("You see .. . Gertrude") and is 
interrupted by a Toklas parenthesis generalizing from 

the knowledge garnered in all the years intervening be- 
tween the party and the autobiography. Toklas's re- 
sponse to Picasso generates another digression, this 

time on the future Stein-Toklas relationship. 

In a few hundred words, eight references to times 
GOtuer thanwtadt Of pelea party are included ine tse con— 
tinuous present." One finds what one might term the 
WoLoinG-tine Al ucee lloras in 2232 egerenal igang tyom her 
experiences, co-existing with the narrative-time, the 
Babcy teselrt. Attached to each Of these two times jane 
recollections, adding two more temporal dimensions. The 


"continuous present" so created has "to do with a sense 
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SOlemovencntroletimesincludeds ini a given space” (LAge224) . 
Wien@théevusesorasuchtaspace is Carriedwtosits theoreti-— 
Cal@limits, thesusualsphysical configurations) against 
which one perceives movement and, therefore, distance 
andeeniempassager ore tCimesare: absent: )! save. all that 
was necessary was that there was something completely 
contained within itself and being contained within it- 
self was moving, not moving in relation to anything not 
Moving wie hel aeons tOrlesel tf butehust. moving: san sa 
(LA;o 202). 9) Movement “and time become absolutes. The 
"Space of time" (LA, 160) which replaces progression in 
sLeinian Mearrative provides), in The Autobiography of 
wiice Boaatoklas fa multiplicity of vantage points: trom 
which to perceive the persons and events of a given 
moment of narrative. 

Stein uses the interpenetration of temporal per- 
Spectives to create a "continuous present" to an end 
opposed to the effects of both her major contemporaries 


ie Joyce and Proust. Joyce's 


ine“ time-composi tron, 
temporal juxtapositions present periodic archetypes. The 
evenvus an the witewot a Bloom find! echoes ian our entire 
cultural history: Bloom is personal and mythic, the 
present, —thewpast.and the future. © Bulethermpast, andithe 
Fucure-aresstructurally dominant. He Signifies as Man 
more than man and by reverberation against mythic contexts 


he-is both cosmic and historical. Joycean man becomes, 


im saccordance with mythic and cosmic cycles. “He 1s qnever 
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allowed to merely be. "I was not myself then," Stephen 

belts uss Betewes notimyvsel® as i aminow, “as 2 had to 
oe i . . . 

become. PPjoeco encounter# for, thevwmr Piiontn feime 


uhegreality Oreexperiencetand! to forgesinetierscmitny of 
myssoulpchesuncreated conscience or my Pace ean 
Proust, with the greater temporal precision of the 
French inflectional system at his service, also attempts 
to transcend the present moment. Where Joyce seeks 
mythic resonances between the present and the past within 
a cyclic system, Proust experiences "epiphanies" as 
moments outside of time. An event in the present invol- 
untarily recalls an encapsulated memory out of the 
past. The Past invades the Present and Time is transcended. 
Speaking of his "impressions bienheureuses," he tells us, 
"je les éprouvais ailavfois dans Ve moment actuel et dans 
un moment éloigné, jusqu'a faire empiéter le passé sur 
le présent, a me faire hésiter asavoir dans lequel des 
deux je me trouvais."*" Proustian "impressions bien- 
heureuses" and Joycean epiphanies remain the experience 
Ofstherheroesiof their novels. The reader is never re= 
Gupredmeeo paLLreipate inithem asheyis “equired Lerexper— 
fence themtcontinuous present sof “Stein. “Mele essential 
interest is as subject, whereas the Steinian “continuous 
present" operates as style. 
Steinian narrative transcends time by moving in an 


Opposttendinection to that of Proust and Joyce. ~ The pre- 
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SENLAMOMENE SXTStsVinsher writing as an entity “to 
witeh@cheapast is*admissible only ansofarsas 1 1s not 
swecaltledtorerelived, but recreated “Some of Stein's 
devices; £orsmaintaining her “continuous present” are 
markedly ingenuous. The use of the simplest connectives 
2 Drom timemtorcine .. eeand,” Sand anow ue later, water 
On-ONnce = has =lecame upel heard"=-is not only a contrast 
EoOyner “usual tparatactic style’ but is“a way of maintaining 
breathlessness, “of “continually forcing the reader into 
the present. She was herself capable of parodying the 
naiveté of this device as she does at the end of HVeTy= 
body's Autobiography: "It was tomorrow which was yester- 
davygeandei te was vexer cing is 9.) (RA, Say). eA more 
typical Steinian device to create a "continuous present" 
is the use of the present participle. The fact that the 
past must not seem to be -but be the actual moment makes 
the comparative imprecision of such participles singularly 
suited to her purposes. By their failure to specify 
bartrculanrtime “and their indication of ongoing action 
they create what Stein termed a "prolonged present" (CE, 


i )iemeby Gabeoimningeagain, and agai ny, ais ing ethemsanic 
Material; made islightly different because 1e recursiat a 
dtiferent moment (LA, 185), she“transtorms “this “pro- 
Tonged Ipresent. BintcG an Continuous present = The emplia— 


sis is not on temporal succession or fusion but on the 


discreteness of each moment which can never be the meta- 
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phoric equivalent of another as in Joyce, or evoked 
Byeessentia Wo MiauEly withwanother aq .inerroust. alt 
exists: tngand gon 1tself jean Unrelatedpentity. 

Implicit in The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas are 
two "continuous presents," one attached to each of what 
we have termed the narrative-time and the writing-time. 
The tension between these is present to some extent in 
any autobiography spanning a number of years and parti- 
cularly in those in which the author seeks an identity, 
in which he searches for the origins of his present 
Selarin bis pastpirfresiein Steins first avecobiogqraphy, 
the "continuous present" of the narrative-time is clearly 
dominant. It governs the distinction between events which 
can be incorporated into the text as legitimate digressions 
and those which must await their proper chronological 


position: and yottcourse’ TE didj not know what 22 


was7allfabout.6 Butegradually I knew and® later on IT swill 


" 


tellsthe story sof ttherpicturest The chronology 

is determined by well-defined stages in Alice's growing 
acquaintanceship with Stein. Within this chronology the 
digressions are associative; they arise from the juxta- 
position of the narrative-time and the writing-time. 

While that juxtaposition incorporates a tension between 
hastocicaleandesSterniansnarrative, it does ,ane part at 
least, conform to the demands of the “continuous present." 


A digression about Fernande or one about Stein which 


ConnouwDermexactlyr dated.) () later ong leocten teased ihe )), 
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one which is an anecdote related to Toklas in the narra- 
tive-times (the Luncheon) sor whichis the result. of cumu- 
Paki veyexperiences( the long f£ricndship scr Stein, and 
PLcasso)}S1s Not Outsor order dn, the, “continuous presents 
which exists within the larger chronology. An account 
of the vernissage, marking as it does a definite step 

in the growing acquaintanceship of the ostensible and 
Enes real author, is. 

Because the narrative pattern of the work is based 
onacthissgradual, focusing of Toklas"*s: Jife on Stein, the 
reversal of the chronology when Stein's life is related 
is a naturalistic reflection of her new friend's growing 
consciousness of her. The years immediately preceding 
their acquaintance, Since their effects are still visible 
and they are still the subject of conversation, are more 
accessible to Alice than. Stein's earlier life is. This 
focus of Toklas's defines both the appropriateness and 
the limitations of her ostensible authorship. Because 
she made Stein so entirely the centre of her life, the 
autobiography fs, in areal psychological sense, Alace’s. 
Here preoccupationewith Stein. alsowmakes, Tokias,,) as.osten= 
Sable wnarracton, at least a partially veracious, retlector 
On lers.companlonie An externala zed) narrator, antalter— 
ego, she mediates between biography and autobiography, 
maintaining something of the psychological veracity of 


Doth. 
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Precisely this use of Alice as ostensible narrator 
reflecting the real writer is responsible for the diffuse 
Qualizytorsehe Latenepart lof the books ©The Yelationship 
between the two women well established, the work loses the 
linear specificity which gave shape to the "continuous pre- 
sent" mode of narration. Events are not so definitive; 
they exist more indistinctly in the comparatively undiffer- 
entiated expanse of years of life together. Especially in 
the section after the war years, the narration tends to 
seem less purposefully anecdotal. The postulated autobio- 
grapher, Alice, has fulfilled the traditional aim of her 
genre, self-definition, at the point at which the relation- 
ship with Stein is established with certainty. That the 
definitiveness and encapsulation of anecdotes recreated in 
a "continuous present" should disintegrate at the point at 
whach thats continuous present” is) no longer held in such 
severe tension against chronological narrative suggests that 
Stein has not yet realized completely the goal of atemp- 
GGalityein ner new choice of Yargenre: Peshe hersels 
probably understood this when she simultaneously wrote 
Stanzas in Meditation. In the poems she compensates 
for the failure to write a complete "continuous present” 
tinethefautobiography voy excluding al. chronological, 
associational and causal effects in a reversion to 
austy lelthatuis syntactically wand Grammatically “para— 
bactrene: Later she would term The Autobiography of 


Alice 8. Loklas (history (EA, 302) as ‘opposed to 1iter= 
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atures= JLiteraturetwermay Say isiitwhatagoes on lalilcthe 
tame history eismwhat goes on from timerto time! «(NP 4). 
Returning =totthemnature of Tokilas ts divagations: 
astNeuralon, -Erome the party, one £inds thateetathis 
Carly Sstagesiny the autobiography, not only are they a 
vValidsembodimentsor the “continuous present,” but also 
they conftormeito the dictum that narrative must move not 
by progression but by beginning again and again. Each 
GLgression, byereturning Ehe narrator ito -a dieferent 
point in the evening being described, allows her to "begin 
again" using her associations as impetus and transition. 
This stylistic device serves the thematic development of 
the autobiography and even introduces a mild climactic 
action into the narrative. The events of the "Saturday 
evening" are not presented naturalistically; Toklas's 
attention must surely have been sometimes diverted by 
persons less luminous than Matisse, Picasso and Stein. 
Beginning, we meet these lesser personnages as intima- 
tions of the more famous guests. Matisse and Picasso 
ane Cintroduced indirectly inva conversation which) refers 
touetherwitenor thestirst, the mistress of the second, 
The oblique reference to Picasso is stressed by the 
further attention devoted to Fernande and, by way of 
association, stongeniuses. = This) overture ‘complete, 
"beginning again," we meet the three central figures in 


Aeseriesno£, conversations. oeThesdescriptionsor the- party 
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becomes al configuration! of the larger anecdotal focus of 
Lnesbook=-viewed this time as Stein's rather than Toklas's 
aucobiography-=—-;, the author's relationship with the modern 
art movement, particularly as it was influenced by Matisse 
and, more importantly for her, Picasso. “Beginning again 


and again," Stein has created a layering of narrative 
that makes this one scene a structural analogue for the 
entire work. 

At a literal level this advancing, in terms of in- 
formation garnered, by turning back on a given event, 
this structural layering, is even more obvious in a later 
passage of The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. In Part 
4, "Gertrude Stein Before She Came to Paris," Toklas 
begins again at the significant moment to which each of 
the previous sections has returned: "Once more I have 
come to Paris and now I am one of the habitués of the rue 
de Fleurus" (ABT, 85). The entire narrative pattern, as 
heyddadvin therparty scene, “simultaneously circles#on 1t- 
self and advances. In Part 4 Stein, almost parodying her- 
self, repeats the larger structure of the book in the 
smaller scene. "Gertrude Stein was born in Allegheny, 
Pennsvivanial (ABT. 85), Shevbegins, thensdigresses anto 
a consideration of the spelling vagaries of French 
Gfficialdom when confronted with "Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
Vania wancdeintontan explanation of per=reluctancer to 


read French. She recommences, adding information--"She 
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was born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, of a very re- 
Spectable middle class family” (ABT, hn or ONLY eo 
commentron thewiorrors of intellectualiscm. Then once 
again we are back in chronology: "She was born in 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in a house, a twin house" 
(ABU, 707) 

Such a passage is autobiography in the manner of 
ibe aitesand Opinions, Of. . . 9, wrth tne: ditrerence 
that Stein presents the opinions as temporal clusters 
rather than as logically determined conclusions. 

They are included because they are present to the writer 
as knowledge or reflection, not because they are logi- 
cally related to the facts being narrated. While this 
mode of inclusion of memories, opinions and contemporary 
experience, all as they are perceived by an externalized 
Nar oaeory 1s soasea One a, Jong tradition orm cnatcy =: 
memoirs, it also indicates the impossibility of finding 
any truly objective position from which the autobio- 
grapher may present himself as he appears to others. The 
very act of selection, whether it be in Darwin's “objec- 
tive" tracing of his career--"I have attempted to write 
tie following account, of myself, as it TL werne™a dead man 
im another world Looking back at my own Tene her in the 
Subjective perception of the selfs ~evolutron delineated 
DVedeROUSSseau Ob a) Yeats, 15 a fralsirrcation. svecleinevLte— 
ably efaces fiction in any autobiography. Stein suse “of 
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What parodies s.Obyective” perspectivesiis a structural 
metaphor for the genre's metaphysical dilemma. 
Psychological and aesthetic validity become its 


test of truth. To say of The Autobiography of Alice 


B. Toklas that it contains "a great many statements which 


were absolutely false,"7° that its anecdotes are really 
a "great confusion of dates, places and senero, 20° OG 
On Stein Werselt, “God swhat a liar she pao is relevant 


to the work when one considers it as biography and his- 
tory, not to autobiography. Because a biographer and his 
subject are separate entities, the biography retains the 
form at least of objectivity. No matter how biased its 
writer, he relies largely on external manifestations and 
on facts which can be proven to reconstruct the conscious- 
ness which ws his subject. With Stein's composition, 


written out of the "knowledge" of the "continuous present," 
the judgment that the autobiographer is indeed a liar does 
not take us very far. The autobiographer, no matter what 
his stated position is, cannot escape the coincidence of 
of his own and his subject's existence. Even when a gap 
of years enables him to perceive from the point of view 

of a matured consciousness he must still remain “inside" 
his subject to a greater extent than the biographer could 
evem oper to be. 8 His Gistort1ons, Of Viiciions. help -to 
Make the particular truth of the genre. 


The self-parody evident in the passages cited from 


The AUutobLography of Alice B. Toklas does more than dis- 
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play the inevitable subjectivity behind the work's 
authorialnuse) @yltnalso creates aistylistic equivalent 
of the factual content of those passages, an equivalent 
that mocks both the individual's endless struggle to 
be and the absoluteness of the past. The style creates 
the jbacts 3) |She wassbporn =. «.. inva house, a twin 
house aemelhe swepebition of “house! both parodies and 
creates the idea of a "twin house." | 

Stein makes style a structural equivalent for fact 
in a more complex narrative when she describes to Alice 
the luncheon given for the painters: "and they were 
happy so happy that we had to send out twice for more 
bread." The literal representation of "twiceness" in 
the repetition of "happy so happy" is strengthened by 
the repetition of the entire main clause--"and we had 
to send out twice for more bread so they were happy." 
fe€eis further reinforced and subtilized by the antexr- 
calation of a subordinate clause--"when you know France 
you will know that that means that they were happy"--in 
which the twiceness has been embodied in the repetition 
Ofe you Know. eelhewsty le, parodying the 1deassof 2s 
Content els sbOotnTarplayiul and .a serious use of the 
"continuous present" recreating, not remembering, what 
Legtel isi. 

This continuous mediation between ostensible and 


actual author, between the style and its parody, between 
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biography and "self-reference," prefigures the iden- 
ELtCyeCricts  “whiteh@ the work's success evoreu In stein 
Since the aucobiography was first! read, there have 
Beene sSpeeulatrons abo0uL 2tsS actial wauthorsnip: "1 
did a tour de force with the Autobiography of Alice 
Lokltas; sand ewnenws bvsent =the first nalt tothe agent, 
they sent back a telegram to see which one of us had 
WEPGCtenete. » *lOkKTas  Ss=acerbic Genitals = of any part 
in its writing have not diminished speculation about 
her role in its authorship. Bridgman suggestively 
neovessetiat=inewtart economy of the Autobwegraphy 
can be found in only one other book--Alice Toklas's 
own memoirs, What is Remembered. The question inevitably 


arises of who influenced athena 2 


His conelusions stop 
Just Short of Alice smpicking up “the pen: 

Autobiography cannot simultaneously be art and a 
case-study. Literary autobiography demands that the 
author present only what he sees as the truth about him- 
self. That truth need have no imperative one-to-one 
correspondence with the “facts” of the author's life as 
another might perceive them nor is it altered by subse- 
quent events in the author's life. We should not demand 
thateche sautoolograpner be gifted withvintallibve an- 
Signteinco fis own nature but only that hewdoes not deliber- 
ately fictionalize himself. When Rousseau's critics pro- 


test thatenic ‘sincerity is in Pact most insincere, when 
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Léo stein calls his sister a “liar; they are judging 
persons, not autobiographies. To deem the work of art 
iivealrdeon. tie orounds of what a persom other than the 
autobiographer can perceive as an untruth is to confuse 
autobiography with biography. 

But when Stein writes an autobiography in the voice 
Sti another person one can legitimately ask if she is not 
moving into the realm of fiction. Her defense lies in 
the “fact: that she reveals Toklas largely through her 
effectively mimicked voice. The real focus of the 
DOCK eis Stein ancwner Circle of artist. fricnds..) Those 
who thought Toklas wrote the book responded to it as 
memoirs, as the record of events at which the author 
has been present and of people she has known, of "The 
wives of geniuses I have sat with." Those who never 
questioned Stein's authorship recognized autobiography, 
the attempt to create a construct of the self through 
narrative. 

When Stein ended The Autobiography of Alice B. 
TOkVas with a photograph of the first, page or 2s manu- 
script she insisted on the self-containment of art as 
opposed to the progressiveness of the case-study. Her 
use Of an ostensible narrator can Stand as an analogue 
Within the work of the identity crisis evoked, not by 
her irelarionsi@pewlem Alice, With esedebendant ssvecula- 
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author and his audience. In subsequent attempts to come 
to terms with identity, Stein reshaped the autobiograph- 
ical storms togmeakesitemore consistent with ber 1iterary 
theories so that one need no longer speak paradoxically 
Of eco eCo[exiStence Or ‘the. continiousu present  sandsor 
chronology as one must when dealing with Ener AUEODIOs 


gGvuaphy Of Alice B.sToklas. 


Iii. The Geographical History of America: "So once more 


to renounce because and become" 


Autobiography number one 


NOtessolvye Tt DUG be An. te, ethac 1s 
what one can say of the problem of the 
relation of human nature to the human 
mind, which does not exist because there 
is none there is no relation, because 
when you are in the human mind you are 
in it, and when you are in human nature 
VOl, avresor it. 

Become Because. 

Beware of be. 

Be is not what no one can be what 
no one can see and certainly not what 
no one can say. 

Anybody can say be. 

Bewis for biography. 

And for autobiography. 

No not for autobiography because be 
comes after. 

So once more to renounce because and 
become. 

. . That is what time is. There is 
always enough and so there is no going on 
no not in the human mind there is just 
Stay biG. wisi news cen ee eo OC Onant mines 
nothing since there is always enough of it. 

The human mind has nothing to do with 
Gime. Since «lf. 1S. WLthin and inewatiin 
enough has nothing to do with anything. 
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Oblige me by not beginning. Also 
by not ending. (GHA, 157) 


tiewe trans lavionu of Hugqnet! sapoems) was, anestein:s 
own estimation, Seminal. It led her to query the author's 
Own recogniti1on.on observation of has own writing, to 
question the author as his own implicit audience. Recog- 
nition, audience, involve remembering and, therefore, 
identity. The idea is notably Jamesian and Stein's ini- 
tial concern with the problem of identity may well have 
Deen tics recul ot nec reading of The Prineiples of lPsy- 
chology in her freshman philosophy course at Radcliffe. 


James, moving towards his definition of consciausness as 


a ‘streams hadwdiscussed the fact that; upon awakening, 


we resume the identity we had before falling asleep: 


When Paul and Peter wake up in the same 
bed, and recognize that they have been 
asleep, each one of them mentally reaches 
back and makes connection with but one 
of the Ewo streams of thought which were 
broken by the sleeping hours. As the 
current of an electrode buried in the 
ground unerringly finds its way to its 
own Similarly buried mate, across no 
matter how much intervening earth; so 
Peter's present instantly finds out 
Peter's past, and never by mistake knits 
Pesett rons vO -tnac On Paula Pauls 
Enougm@tiaineaturh 1s as litelesizable to 
GOmastray.. Jhespast Chouchtiwon Pever as 
appropLiatedeby. the present Peter ralone. 
He may have a knowledge, and a correct 
Gneatoo;sOLr what| Paul's, laste drowsy 
states of mind were as he sank into sleep, 
DUE tei Seaneenel rel Vid@iferentesontsor 
knowledge from that which he has of his 
own last states. He remembers his own 
states, whilst he only conceives of 
Paul ss 
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Inv asmoresaxlomatLe Formulation dames writes, “The. sense 
of our own personal identity, then, is exactly like any 


one of our other perceptions of sameness among phenomena. 


Lies sas conclustonsgrounded either on the resemblance in 


a fundamental respect, or on the continuity before the 


mind, of the phenomena compared."*4 


Stein's concept of 
Ldentity ws) Veryacamilar. 

Perhaps an apprehension about the place of identity 
in writing was partly responsible for the authorial 
evaslongOL ihe Autobiography of Alice Ba Toklas.. At 
any rate that work's large audience exacerbated the 
problem for after "the audience begins, naturally they 
create something that is they create you" (WM, 95). 
LadentLty us mecessanaiy. historical» (at afiirms -contin-— 
uity over contiguity, the twentieth century of Freud, 
Spengler and Joyce over that of Stein and the cubists. 
It leaves the man obsessed with the child, his father. 

The translator, writing what has already been 
written, is literally his own audience. There is no 
longer a "continuous present" but a continuity across 
time, a shared identity based on the recognition of the 
resemblance of two ene. 2 Tf one, as Stein does, em- 
ploys a "continuous present" in which the moment created 
by the written word is encapsulated, then thas divorce 
between writer and translator finds its analogue in the 


temporal discreteness of the writer writing and the 
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writer almost but not quite simultaneously observing 
what he has written. The absence of total simultan- 
Selty Of the two activities their temporal discrete— 
ness, Makes Che observation an act of “recognition, of 
finding resemblances. As it does in translation, 
identity intrudes. 

Sscein s "transiation' of "“Enfances” combined with 
the success of the first autobiography seem instrumental 
in confirming her fears that identity--the recognition 
of resemblances across time by an audience--might in- 
trude upon the atemporality of her style. But the 
Hugnet incident, with its germ of a distinction between 
the “authors recognition. of his own writing and the 
recognition which occurs in translating, also became 
the source of the removal of this threat to a “continuous 
present." Meditations on the significance of her attempted 


translation recur in the years following the publication 


OL The AuLoologranpny Of Alice Be TOkias. © In “Henry James 
Etec (welt one as the, coincidence. (PA, e119)" which; via 


Shakespeare's sonnets, reveals the difference between 
writing written with and that written without an audience, 
any audience, including the author. Shakespeare's plays, 
She Maintains ,. are wrtting im which tChesauthon has not 
acted as his own audience as he wrote. But the sonnets 
are wvtranslations, in which the author has: watched and 


even anticipated himself writing: "Shakespeare's plays 


43 


were written as they were written. Shakespeare's 
sonnets were written as they were going to be written" 
(eA ee2 0) Rene tronslated' writing, Writing like the 
sonnets which anticipates an audience, "the words next 
to teach, other nadwa different sound and having a diftter- 
ent sound they did not have a different sense but they 
Hhadvandstterent intensity and having a Gdutterent intens— 
ity they did not feel so real and not feeling so real 
they ssounded moze, smooth . <= “ (FA) 130) 2) Therneed 
towdisecover he words instead of writing Out, of prior 
recognition provides the motivation for the "biograph- 
ies" of Ulysses S. Grant, religious leader; the Wright 
brothers, artists; Henry James, general; and George 
Washington, novelist. 
The Hugnet translation re-emerges in a series of 
becturesssteiny gave an ‘Chicago: an 1935: 
Hitherto I had always been writing, 
Wirthwasrconcentration of recognre10n ot 
the thing that was to be existing as my 
WELEINnGuaswt was being written. | And 
now fin translating "Enfances"] the re- 
cognition was prepared beforehand there 
it was it was already recognition a 
thing I could recognize because it had 
been recognized before I began my wri- 
ting, and a very queer thing was happen- 
ang. 
The words as they came out hada 
aleserent relation then any words’ 1 had 
iguhielgvencimey loyetain “npermesliakeiy 9 (N, 51-52) 


Byeconsiderang thiss “datterent relatwon, siotein is labile 


to distinguish ‘the writer as audience from the public 
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aS audiences’ * The “audience has to be there for the 
purpose of recognition as’ the telling is proceeding to 
be written and that audience must be at one with the 
writing, must be at one with the recognition must have 
nothing of knowing anything before or after the recog- 
HLGLOne. ee NG O00) The writer exsistseine the “con= 
tinuous present" as one half of a duality. His less 
creative fellow beings and the less creative aspects of 
his own self form the other half. In The Geographical 
History of America he is defined as the "human mind" and 
is opposed to "human nature." 

"Beteintele) Siweeyoes abort eveh wah am |: eal Gelgllieve; sabe clyercyey las 
anoenOoewinerelatvon. AWM, O68) 5 “Mr “wir cesmwhat Et 
knows" (GHA, 111) with the proviso that "knowledge is 
not succession but an immediate existing. .. . there 
may be continuous states of knowing anything but at no 
time of knowing is there anything but knowing that thing 
Ehewthing you know (N,. 20-2) human matunce: sisecon— 
cerned with "identity" (WM, 88) and "Identity is recog- 
nition" (WM, 84) based on remembering resemblances. 

Audiences partake of "human nature" because they 
construct an identity based on their cumulative experience 
QumcOnNeconc- mes Ha men Chey Choate 7 Olle. rir. samme Lie 
writer typically becomes this sort of audience to himself 
when he writes autobiography: 


Ancdsidentityras cunny Deing  syousself 16 
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self except as you remember yourself and 

then of course you do not believe your- 

self. That is really the trouble with 

al aNrOoD’ography you do not of course 

you do not really believe yourself why 

should you, you know so well so very 

Wel echctrhialS NOtAyounselt AmtmcouUdd 

not be yourself because you cannot re- 

member right and if you do not remember 

Fight At does not’ sound tight and “of 

course it does not sound right because 

chia wel a glene eeINe You are of course 

never yourself. (BA, ©8) 
In The Geographical History of America Stein had punned 
One sri qghte sand Swrite’: “The human mind) has no resen— 
Dilances erie. tenage: Gcould nol. write, that is tomsay 
write right (CHA, 63). Since she is meditating inJthe 
ALDOVeRDasSagewen, Ene dittaculty ot wreiltingwauLtoolo- 
graphy, it seems likely she intended a Similar pun here. 
Such wordplay places the last statement in the context 
Of a description of the “human mind”: autobiography, 
to be art, must be reformulated to be the existence 
of the “human mind" at the moment of writing. It can no 
longer deal in self-definition. 

Stein use ticoretical approach coetiis problems ls =the 
outgrowth of formal devices present in her earlier works. 
Dualities, structured her writing as early as The Making 
Of, Americans which, at one level, isan elaborate char- 
acterology based on two opposite types. More central to 
her theoretical methods are her early intensifications 


of description, From the “continuous present” of Three 


lives in witch, bys beginning again and again, the 
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readez 1S expected to hold a largisn epaneor time and 

a number of events in his mind as the simultaneous know- 
ledge of the moment > / to Tender Buttons or the later 
oetanzas in Meditation an intense atomization has taken 
place. In the poetic pieces the moment is broken down 
Unt -Ltbecomessalmost infinitesimal. Increasing! y 
instantaneous perceptions or knowledge are set down 
paratactically to maintain the discreteness, the self- 
contained quality, of the moment of knowing. 

Stein's solution to the problem of audience and 
identity in writing that she wished to be atemporal is 
of the same nature. She has proceeded not by logic 
(causal connection presuppoSing movement in time) but 
by eneinctensiti cation, of concentration.) ~che reduces 
the discrete moment to smaller and smaller proportions 
so that the writer recognizing his own work, the writer 
aS audience, exists without remembering (which demands 
temporal continuity) the writer writing, has "nothing 
of knowing anything before or after the recognition." 
Without remembering, recognition becomes an act of the 
TCONnLLMUOUS present. O1 Of the “humana mind. : 

By le) Citiescteinm Degins oO Om Mater nNeLecneOly Or 
tne “Numan ming, the “continuous! present =—~at least 
atte most extreme-—1s) not Continuous, In any usual Sense 
Otethes word. Ratner 1b Ls an absence Of that, usuad 


concept of continuity which embraces past, present and 
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fULure. “Ihe "continuous present” “o£ Tiree Lives or tie 
portraits in which the entire work is to be present. at 
once to the mind has been replaced by a radical discon- 
tinulty induced by the reduction of the extent of the 
knowledge presented, of the "Space of time." The Geo- 
graphical History of America, for example, bears on 
questions of time and identity through the use of such 
GuScOnuinudty. 
Beginning with tears. 
Annoyance makes nobody cry. 
But something does oh yes something 
does but shoulda 1b 
Who has to know what word follows 
another. 
ido we Although 10 1s 7a mistake. 
Themniuman Mind is nol unlake thac. 
ivdo. “Although Tt 1S perfectly a 
mistake. 
If perfection is good more perfection 
us better is not said but might be said 
of the—human mind. (GHA, 29) 

Writing without time and identity, the "human mind" 
necessarily eschews metaphor, “associational emotion" 
(ABT, 259) and onomatopoeia. The writer must attempt 
the impossible. He must use words without the accumula- 
tion of the past, without memory or the association of 
them with objects, experience, aS one might imagine Adam 
discovering them: “Language as a real thing is not imi- 
Patvonwelthes Of sounds Or COLOLS Or Emotions (tis van 


iteesellectualsrecueation . . - (DA, 238). ~Recreating 


the language at each moment, Stein often replaces syn- 
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Eacticslogic with parataxis’ and uses a phrase or a_tag as 
a perception in the moment of an ongoing activity or 
process, such as thought. "I am I because my little dog 
knows me" is not "representative" >® of thought or even a 
metaphor for it, Since representation demands that the 
two things, thought and its formalization, share an 
essential identity. Rather it is 4 recreation in the 
present of the act of meditating on identity. The medi- 
tation is realized, not represented, in the use of the 
nursery rhyme. The rhyme is similarly recreated. Bear- 
Img Witheit  allethe history of ats intellectual recre— 
ection, Sona, Zool ase Is nonetheless made: to rex1s5t ein the 
moment and to be self-contained, without need of its 
allusive force to explain it. 

Three such motifs of meditation recur in The Geo- 
Gvapnicall iis cory Of sAmerica and in Everybody gs ‘Autobio- 
Geapiyeue ace rolaliOnson Elme cand memory eco 2denLicy. and 
their exclusion from the "human mind" are paradigmed in 
Whats tne use or being a Little boy 1h you are: tobe 
a man what is the use" (EA, See” The man remembering 
pies little boy, ancluding him in his conception of him- 
self, is replacing the "continuous present” with dura- 
E1on, existence in, the moment with continuity and) iden-— 
tity. By relating the boy and the man, the writer places 


the "human mind" in abeyance. He also writes historical 


autobiography. 
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The most frequently recurring paradigm is the direct 
result of the large audience Stein gained with The Autobio- 
graphy of Alice B. Toklas. In the tag "I am I because 
MyviLet le dog Knows men (BHA, 64), the difficulty is the 
distinction between the "I" of identity ("eye" or recog- 
nition by an audience) and the "I" of the "human mind": 
‘race +) VOC. VOU Write what you do. write, vyouewrite at in 
OUliVatelea a eeanG lis boivate you, are Vou and: Inupubilic 
you are in public and everybody knows that" (EA, eye 
Pet Len dG Om Sia wsil Lacs 

A third paradigm gives Everybody's Autobiography its 
title: "the earth is completely covered over with every 


one" (EA, 99) signifies the absence of the division of 


PSOplesineo Groups wiichehad (structured nel Making Of 


Americans. The basis of human interaction becomes con- 
tact, existence, not relationship. People exist at a 


given moment as one would count, enumerating "any one 

and any one" (EA, 99). By denying relationship, Stein 
denies history, be it only the personal history of friend- 
ships; she denies much in The Autobiography of Alice B. 
TOktas. wy History saviable Only ls Lt thane tives bie. ino— 
ment, suspends it above causal flux, if it_1s.a legend. 
Stein's new theory of autobiography demands that the 
reader, in his own present, recreate the work. “Human 
mindieand “human mind. come, into contact. (The. newlaueo= 


biography is that of "everybody." 
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the absence of time and’ rdentity ain the “human mind" 
necessitates: amrederinition of Narrative  tracttionally a 
, Succession in’ happening” (N, 18), and Seems to preclude 
autobiography which, during the nineteenth century at 
least, had evolved into a guasi-historical examination 
Gf the cel.” Much or tie charm readers found. in stein's 
first autopiogrepniy 1S attributable to the fact that it 
met their historical and anecdotal expectations even 
while its partial creation of a "continuous present" 
gave the work an air of immediacy atypical of the genre. 

Recognizing that autobiographical narration involved 
an attitude she regarded as anti-literary, Stein responded 
by reformulating her concept of narrative. Narrative re- 
mains description, but description of an absolute nature. 
Instead of defining through resemblances, metaphors and 
naming, it presents "disembodied" action, existing. Narra- 
tive for Stein becomes akin to the movement of plays, a 
movement that exists in an enclosed space, moving against 
NOEnwuG pele relatvOneLo Nothing, and —Enate is, tiererore, 
simultaneously kinetic and static. Everybody's Autobio- 
graphy, Stein thought, was "a simple narrative of what is 
happening not as if it had happened not as if it is 
Happening but as an it is existing Simply that Ching: (A; 
302-03). Autobiography is the outcome of the "human 
Mind turned on events instead of on objects and rendering 


them as existing, not progressing. 
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Once again Stein has solved a problem of literary 
theory «toner owntsatistaction by antensifyoung her 
focus on it, by atomizing the problem, and not by using 
conventional logic. “Her reformulation of marrative 
aims bears som tieterigimal difficulty, etnatror ethe 
writer as his own audience, creating his own identity. 
If one describes events as existences, not sequences, 


the concentration is necessarily on action and not on 


cause or consequence. Memory and narrative are no 
longer concomitant. The action of the "human mind" 
obliterates adentity: identity 41s recognition, you 


know who you are because you and others remember anything 
about yourself but essentially you are not that when you 
are .COing any Glance cwh, o4)e. FOr: 


IT-am not I any longer when I See. 
This sentence is at the bottom of 


ebifcreakivetactivity «le iseiust the 
exact opposite of I am I because my 
Libtbe sdog knows mes o(FA,; 119) 


The writer must be what he is) without thinking about 
what he is; without searching for the continuity of his 
being. By being unself-consciously his self, by writing 
the "human mind," not the self, he can write Everybody's 
He has "renounced" the "be" of "because 


Au tobiography- 
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IV.) £venyood y's ucobrography: © "I was. <a natural 
belvevyer an science! ..'). and so el beganeo write" 


Then there was the fearvor dying, any— 
thing living knows about that, and when 
thatenappenssanybody can think a6 Lynad 
died before there was anything but there 
is no thinking that one was never born 
until you hear accidentally that there 
were Lobe five "children and 12 stwo Jattle 
ones had not died there would be no Ger- 
Eeucge Stem, of course not. CMAs, eS.) 


and I began then when evolution was 
Stu PIV excleing very exciting: 

Science meant everything and ne one 
who had an active mind could complete 
mechanics and evolution, philosophy was 
not interesting, it like religion was 
Soulsrtacteron in a Solution, bute science 
meant that a solution was a way toa 
problem . . . and then William James came 
that is I came to him and he said science 
is) notiea Solution and not a oreblem Lt 1s 
a statement of the observation of things 
observed and perhaps therefore not inter- 
esting perhaps therefore only abjectly 
tLue. 

There was of course science and 
evolution and there were of course the 
fact that stars were worlds and that 
space had no limitation and still if 
Civilizations always came to be dead of 
course they had to come to be dead since 
the earth had no more size than at had 
how could other civilizations come if 
those that were did not come to be dead 
but i£ they did come to be dead then one 
was just as good as another one and so 
was science and progress interesting that 
1S Wace exciting but atter wall there 
was evolution and James' the Will to Live 
and I I had always been afraid always 
WOoUulGaebDemctLGald but atter aliwas that 
WhateltL was to be Not refusing. to be 
dead. 

: and I found how naturally 
that worried me, that there is no limit 
to space end yet one’ as diving in a limited 
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Space and inside oneself there is no 
sense Of time but actually one is al- 
ways living in time, and there is the 
will to live but really when one is 
completely wise that is when one is a 
genius the things that make you a gen- 
ius make you live but have nothing to 
do with being living that is with the 
struggle for existence. Really genius 
that is the existing without any in- 
ternal recognition of time has nothing 
COMOOmW UC etn eawiiL eteOe. | aviciu sme ses 

And so naturally science is not inter- 
esting since it is the statement of 
observation... . But after alt’ I was 
a natural believer in republics a natur- 
al believer in science a natural be- 
liever in progress and I began to 
Write. (EA, 242-43) 


Science, saree eave avaye "democracies (EA, 243), pro- 
gress: these are concepts with which Stein typically 
characterized the nineteenth century. She was empha- 
tic, however, in associating herself with the twentieth 
Century, a century Of Series production in which contin-— 
uity is fragmented and in which each object is the same 
as other objects in the series and yet, appearing at a 
adviefterent moment, dattrerent. Thais unusual identification 
Of herself as a “natural believer” in the intellectual 
G@onstructs of the nineteenth century elucidates the narra- 
tive Of Everybody's Autobiography, a narrative in which 
Stein modifies the techniques of scientific observation 
EPouserve ner sacemporal 1iteracure. =Mvyen=er Caritese 
writings, Three Lives and The Making of Americans, bear 
Some analogy £o laboratory method. Their principle oF 


observation involves a massive compounding of detail in 
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an “impartial” recording ct all observations telative 
tOrsalDartacularesatuation, a use of detail wiich 1s 
Simultaneously all-inclusive and highly selective. *7 

The laboratory isolates a phenomenon to study it 
free Of uncontrolled intiuence. Stein's writing of 
EhernTender Buttonssperiod attempts) a simular isolation 
OLGtne Objgectymalthnough not tovthevendwotmecrenturic 
generalization. A carafe, for example, is recreated 
as known by a single observer when it is removed from 
its associational matrix, its space-time continuum. One 
never knows whether the carafe sat on a table in the rue 
de Fleurus apartment or whether is was perhaps the carafe 
OL@braque, Stpainting a elhis “abstraction Of senha ening 
observed from its surround makes the function of writing 
analagous to the use of a microscope were that instru- 
ment capable of transmitting the data of all the senses. 
Bye. solating and magnifying an object, =the carate, 

Stein re-renders it through observation and analysis. "> 
She also creates a distortion of the phenomenon ordin- 
arily available to human awareness. 

Thestotalscontrolsot the varrables* akfecting a 
phenomenon, the ideal to which the laboratory approxi- 
mates smimpossibile.. ‘The micro-Organtsmemust be placed 
imea ClUuLdaeenvironmenteso: as to be Seenvon, the slide; tthe 
human being (or even the rat) observed for behaviour re- 


sponses may receive the same stimulus as a hundred other 
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Subjects but tiem brings into the laboratory a ditterent 
experience and even a physiology which, while it shares 
Enews peCies characteristics of his fellows, also re— 
veals Minuce but idiosyncratic variations from them. 
Just as the nature of the phenomenon observed often 
torces the scientist to be satisfied if he approaches 
baeher than Guplicates ideal laboratory conditions, so 
Stein, as she focused on the problem of identity began 
to move away from the strict "external" observation of 
works like Tender Buttons. An unremitting emphasis on 
the present, considered in smaller and smaller units, 
begins to replace her concern with the description of 
thewvoucside= Of Lhings.. in Stanzas sine Medivation, (20n 
example, the writing incorporates ongoing events from 
her environment such as the references to the writing 
of The AutobYvography of Alice B. Toklas which Bridgman 
has noted. The environment, so long as it is the pre- 
sent environment, accessible to the "human mind" as 
immediate "knowledge," and not a mere manifestation of 
"human nature," is replacing the isolated and externalized 
phenomenon as Stein's subject. She is in her fashion 
becoming "self-referential" if we understand that for her 
the sele who iss the writer is the “human mind,” a selr 
Wutheno tdentity and therefore novtime buc the present ; 
"TI always write about dogs why not they are always with 
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Everybody's Autobiography and many of the theoreti- 
cal and fictional works relatively contemporaneous with 
Jte(e. Go lie, Geograpnical History of America, lda Mrs. 
Reynolds) are the culmination of this quasi-scientific 
approach now turned on the observer himself rather than 
on a phenomenon external to him. This second major 
autobiography is the presentation in all-inclusive de- 
Lali, OLetene. oiumanemend., which “writes @tselt sas et 
exists from moment to moment. It represents Stein's 
theories carried to a point at which meta-writing, the 
written word as simultaneously theory and its exempli- 
e7-Cation,, results. 

Stein had moved in this direction before, most 
Hocably gin How to Write an which the critic comments, on 
the success of the writer's examples: 

Shell fish are what they eat. This 
is neither a paragraph nor a sentence. 

When tis there 1 is out there. 
This is a sentiment not a sentence. 

Now what is a sentence. A 
sentence hopes that you are very well 
and happy. Je is very selfish...) . 

Once when they were nearly ready 
they Nad ordered it to close. 

This is a perfect example and it 
Tso noeebecause Lt 1s a Linish it as not 
ended nor 15 1t continued 11s not 
fastened and they will not neglect. 

Once when they were nearly ready 
they had ordered it to close. 

This is one of the series of 
saving the sentence. (HW, 29) 


In How to Write the reader remains conscious of the theory 


and its illustration; critic's and writer's roles remain 
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separated within the work. With Everybody's Autobio- 
graphy, theory and illustration are fused; the work is 
the theory. (Hence mete-autobiography.) “Booths itsesub-— 
ject. and L1ts) form are tthe “human minds". Because, thuman 


Minds; Uacking adentaty, contact: rather =than relate to 
each other, there being "no connection between any one 
and any one" (EA, 99), the autobiography contacting 
another "human mind" becomes, for that particular moment, 
the autobiography of the mind contacted. It becomes a 
prototype of autobiography. 

This movement to meta-autobiography differentiates 
the effect of the intrusion of the narrator's comments in 
Thiseworks frome thosemin the carlver autoolography. jin 
These Autobiography of Adice Bo Toklasy thesauthor's judg- 
ments of the narrated events, even though they are cast 
in Alice's person, leave the reader aware of a layering 
of time; the "writing present" of the narrative tends 
to comment on the "continuous present." With the reform- 
ulation or the’ Mcontinuous. present as) the creation of 
the "human mind," further fragmenting the moment and 
Vem enabling iteto encompass a wider variety of material 
more arbitrarily chosen, authorial comment, conceived as 
"knowledge," becomes the essence of the form and not a 
partially disguised intrusion.» Temporal planes have been 
integrated into an atemporal whole. 

Ligds appavrente that’ the’ sciventiticwabstraction anher- 


ent in the work as the "human mind" is even greater than 
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Eheatyore stéines Carlier, ‘seemingly more difficult, works. 
Theyreaden saqgreater comfort with Everybody, s Autobio— 
graphy is attributable to the fact that he can more 
easily identify the phenomenon recreated when that 
phenomenon’ is a self--his self, Stein's self--, even if 
a self paradoxically presented without identity. More- 
over Stein's concept of the "human mind," applied to 
aueObi ography) finds vartradition ianvactempes to) treat 
the completely subjective substance of the genre object- 
ively. Darwin, writing as a "dead man," had familiarized 
thas) particudars attitude towards autobiography. 
thevshumentmind™’ “writing itself” “writes what at 
knows." Knowledge includes not only the data of sensory 
experience or that recorded by instruments but the "truths" 
which one is able to extract from the mass of detail con- 
Statuting that jidata. The goal of scientific observation 
iSseqecneralization,, tie, formulation or validation of vlaws, 
which explain an entire group of phenomena. This tendency 
to generalization, what the "human mind" "knows" on the 
basis of the observations present to it, characterizes 
Everybody's Autobiography. 

Anecdote does not exist in this work for its own sake 
Orsasiaistoery aseitvdid in) The Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas. Instead it functions as the observations from 
which generalizations are drawn. By citing a single 
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--a meeting with a single photographer among several 
FepOorters, LOY example, can generate the dictum that 
“nobody can listen if they have to remember what they 
are hearing and that is the trouble with newspapers and 
teaching with governments and history" (EA, 218)--she 
follows the direction psychological science had taken. 
In a book on "Topological Psychology" which is contemp- 
oraneous with Everybody's Autobiography Kurt Lewin 
suggests that "From the viewpoint of theory of science, 
the recent development of psychology corresponds in 
magnitude, extent, and character to the transition in 
physics from medieval Aristotelian to modern Galilean 


n44 


concepts. Where Aristotelian science had been based 


on the supposition that "Only an average of many cases 

seemed to possess general significance,""> Galilean phy- 
Sics emphasized the value of the individual case (since 
the same event is never repeated) in "the determination 


ee Stein's use of anecdote is comparable 


of general laws. 
to this deduction from a single case which had character- 
ized certain schools of psychology since William Taree 
ans HONUNO er Ceuden in Laveratube  anecdore. isecle ex per—= 
iential basis of a "knowledge" manifested in generaliza- 
Clon lowavstracted trom 1ts Wistoricaly function.) Ine re- 
Greateavevent, ac seImulls tO, UE ROL Cause OL, Che gen-— 


eralization, exists within the enclosed space of the dis- 


crete moment known by the "human mind." It is impersonal 
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and no longer embedded in chronology. ?° 


This atemporal use of anecdote structures the narra- 
Rive from they first chapter with its deceptively event— 
erilented title, “What Happened After The Autobiography 
of Alice B. Toklas." What happened was that Stein read 
to) Picasso from her first autobiography and Picasso read 
to Stein from his poems. Their subsequent relations are 
tainted by Nhis®actemprs to turn poet and culminate: in a 
reconciliation in which Stein victoriously and magnanimous- 
ly ssesilalne why she can write poetry and he, a painter, 
Cannot.) tihis central quarrel and reconciliation, Jalong 
with anecdotes about other people associated with it, 
provides Stein with the observations from which she devel- 
ops generalizations--among a multitude of small concerns 
and issues to be considered more extensively later in the 
work--about the differing egotisms of painters and writers, 
the contemporary divergence of the spoken and written 
languages, the orientalization of European art and science 
through the creative activities of Spaniards, Russians 
andudevs mands tiecaerole of notaries” ssoncuinetne artesmin 
France. 

Omitting several minor anecdotes which commence the 
chapter and considering the central concern, Picasso's 
writing, one can see how Stein generalizes by means of 
the accumulation of supportive observations. She reads 


herprirsteaucoblograpny to, Picasso, heyreads his ~poetry 
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to her and their work is opposed both concretely and in 
generalized terms: “Things belong ‘to you and writing 
belonged to me. .. . You know perfectly well the mir- 
acle never does happen the one that cannot do a thing 
UOeSnOteGOn lt see | (mA, I5)'5) sStoim goesson to 
Support her assertion by telling of Meraude Guiness 
Guevara whose lover was a "painter who was not a painter" 
(EA, pe just as Picasso was a poet who was not a 
poet. 
At this point the narrative returns to the event 
in question, Picasso's reading. His reading aloud eli- 
ClEs more generalizations: “I think what is going £0 
happen is that a written language is going to be existing 
like Po Oven OVd Clv iat ZatLOns wiere tts iss bead, witd 
the eyes and then another language which only says what 
everybody knows and therefore is not really interesting 
which is read with the ears" (EA, 17). Stein's explana- 
tion of her distaste for her friend's poetry returns 
her to her central preoccupation: "Well you see Pablo 
I said you see the egotism of a painter is an entirely 
different egotism than the egotism of a writer" (EA, 18). 
Picasso's attempt to find out Stein's real opinion 
Of iis poetry, Enrouga the agency Of Dall permits hen, 
because both painters are Spanish and have married Russians, 
toumueneralize again: And “all this sis very important with 
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tration into European culture or rather the tendency 
fore tits ‘generation that is) for the twentiethycentury 
to be no longer European because perhaps Europe is fin- 
Vsied sa bAy 21) 

PHOWSVGEV Gre UseDalid walting to come!) (in -i22 ) sand 
Lalie Wis tadanOtany is Son, in Euroce the rolesim theserts 
played by sons of notaries is a very interesting one. 
mhiey “takes che. place of ministers sons am America’ (HA, 
22). Dali's having opened a new area for observation 
permits Stein to adduce the contact with notaries which 
resulted from her efforts to rent a summer home as evi- 
dence for generalizations about them. Examples from the 
arts are added until she concludes that "they have a 
violence in freedom but they are never free, that is what 
pas tobe ra- notary Ss) son! (EA, 26). 

The impending presence of Dali lets Stein reapproach 
the differing egotisms of painter and writer: painters 
“paint with what is inside them as it is in them and the 
Onivye thing that is outside them is the paanting they have 
just been painting and all the others which of course are 
Siweays.<around, them... .» A writer 2s) Disay mever Looks 
abenisswriting,monce it isa fimished thing, Duta painter 
welll *he sees it because: his room issfull of dt. . so.” 
(He 929) se She buttresses the observation about a painter's 


painting only what ase "inside” hintwith an anecdove: wmdi= 


cating Picasso's irritation with models. 
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PSTe euro lOmDa li, (a icapsute evalvation of <urKea l= 
ism, and the end of his visit to Stein take her back to 
Picasso. This time she introduces the encounter at 
Whicheshesemerges ideologically victorious. During its 
Course, she Geveals how thoroughly her earlser doctrine 
of the “continuous present" has been incorporated into 
the more inclusive space of the "human mind." She also 
demonstrates that, “human mind” or no, the scientific 
abstraction which is the basis of her narrative method 
can be made to serve the more personal motivations of 
self-justification and even retaliation. 

Stein meets Picasso, who is anxious to reproach 
her with her words to Dali, in the company of Braque at 
argallery. a )They, said how do you do” ABA Bi) andgstein, 
by an association of Braque with The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas, suspends the climax of her anecdote to 
express several generalizations intended to relegate 
the attack on her by Brague and others in their Testimony 
Against Gertrude Stein to irrelevance. The focus is once 
again the difference between the egotisms of writers and 
Daunte co ae ee ees LCS WrLLing el oewoilelnigsanid writers 
Knows thats Wricing as writang they, do nol really suffer 
very much about anything that has been written. Besides 
writers have an endless curiosity about themselves. . 
Anything interests anybody who is writing but not so a 
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Ehatrway labouralnerAutobiography of Alice’ By Toklas, 
Breaquevand Martie Laurencin and Matisse they did not 
Pirembiaanderkey, dldinotegel used tosit' (an, 31-32). 


Remaining in the "continuous present" of the "human 


mind,» for these generalizations are stimulated by the 


PeCrearionlorethe: fortuitous encounter of Braque and 
Picasso together, Stein cites a conversation with Marie 


Laurencin in support of her thesis: 


She said of course no painter could be 
pleased the past of a painter was not a 
past because a painter lived in what he 
Saw and he could not see his past and if 
his past was not his past then it was no- 
body's past and so nobody could say what 
Ena te DAS WAS «mes. 

After all anybody creating anything 
has to have it as a present thing, the 
writer can include a great deal into that 
present thing and make it all present 
but the painter can only include what he 
sees and he has so to speak only one 
surface and that is a flat surface which 
he has to see and so whether he will or 
not he must see it in that way. (EA, 

SA 5) 


Her own canons of composition asserted and Braque dimin- 
pshede to the mole Of a Minor figure whose crieicism is 
oe ere Steinereturns to the event ian, hand, the 
narration of her conversation with Picasso after which 
hel leaves: Paris, presumably to paint, not write. 


Transitional phrases enable Stein to move back and 


forth between the chapter's event and divagations from 
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it, tOscineleraroundther general izations lathe phrases 
maintain clarity without embedding us in chronology be- 
Cause theyvare theyproduct of the )"human*mind’ existing 
andenot "Or wasseciatronal emotion." 7 "Welly anyway 7” 

Bit Eos innyvetaDOUtmae soe 0 Eand thei revaria tone: are 
without reference to time; they mark movement in space 
perceptible without its being seen against a background. 
They are the equivalents of the "Well." "Well." which 
occurs so frequently in Steinian- dialogue and which is 
less an interrogation than the maintenance of a status 
Quo, a tetusal) tovalter existence by deducing «cause or 
necessity or by initiating connective action. Occasional 
none sequiturs inher most abstruse manner function in 
the same way: "I weep I cry I glorify but all that has 
nNoshiang todo: WLenhnat e(EA, 82). 

The "human mind," existing only in the present, has 
meditated on a series of encounters with Picasso. From 
these and associated encounters Stein has deduced a 
number of stated generalizations. She has also implied 
but left unstated two other instances of "knowledge" 
exotica the ei auinan mind's: "sheWand@eucasso area whe 
Sroiperceorartesand i terature! ante @wentierh icentuny 
andsseiesiaspaemMOnopoly OM writing. “Siiei has, used the 
Nob ecChivye spOInNUsOL wlew land the SCHCnLT Ere paradigm, 
adapted to narrative, to very subjective and suggestive 


ends. 
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ANY “Given SCTGitLEic paradigm Of Course 1s Ltselt 
based on a subjective world-view. The historian of 
SC1ences iOMmas KUM. POINES Gur that Seventi rte 1research 
"seems an attempt to force nature anto the prerormed 
and relatively inflexible box that the paradigm Supplies” 
and that it "is directed fonly] to the articulation of 
those phenomena and theories that the paradigm already 
supplies.">+ Major scientific advances, he posits, are 
not made by accretion of knowledge but by a change in 
the scientist's view, by the adoption of a different 
paradigm to explain different phenomena; "the scientist's 
world is qualitatively transformed as well as quantitively 


Be waiiecia me 


The adoption of a paradigm tends to direct 
the scientist towards the selection of only those pheno- 
mena amenable to explanation by it; hence "objectivity" 
rests on premises arrived at subjectively. In its anno- 
tation of the paradigm, research creates its own enclosed 
Space. Another paradigm results in another space. Just 
so with Stein. Her presupposition is also her conclusion. 
The “human mind" and its generalizations are an ostens=- 
ibly objective method applied to material which, by vir- 
CUeeOL thie parediom:. waicn governs Tis selection,” remains 
subjective. 

Stein's Narrative procedure leaves her an casy 


victim to those critics who, treating her as a pundit 


and assuming that her pronouncements are meant as sem- 
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piternal and absolute laws, preoccupy themselves with 
her inconsistencies. >> PCC Se not oie acwl tec Ont idee 
ceptions to assertions like the one that "most people 
that do anything in painting are not very tall and 
broad” (HA, 16). But Stein herself was fully aware 
that even the laws of Science are not immutable: "the 
laws of science are like all laws they are paper laws, 
as the Chinese call them, they make believe that they 
do something so as to keep every one from knowing that 
they are not goingson Living" (BA, 243) 4. Truth, even 
SCLentlcic Eruth, is relative; it belongs to the moment 
and can be disproved or altered by the observations 
of another moment. Stein does not promulgate her gener- 
alizations as eternal verities; they are the "know- 
ledge" of the "human mind" at the moment uttered and at 
another moment may be altered, denied or deemed irrele- 
vant. Like scientific "laws" they are often subject to 
revisions produced by contingency. But Stein's general- 
izations, unlike those of science, are atemporal by 
virtue of their looser relation with the observations 
Which stimulate them. Scientific generalization and 
its data have a causal interdependence. Steinian gen- 
Sraviuzacion reverberates against its anecdotal obser-— 
vations in a contact, "collision" (ABWWI, 49). 

Precisely this sealization, of contingency, determines 


the anxiety Stein associated with dying or not having been 
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born.’ “Stars were worlds” but lake certain civilizations 
they have often "completely disappeared from this earth" 
(EA, 12) without ever having been discovered. Unknown, 
they have no identity, no necessity. From the contemp- 
orary view at least contingency has governed their exis- 
EenNCe FOmImnon-exiseence. “Hie two children wtadi not died, 
Gertrude Stein would never have been born. Thus faced 
with the accidental nature of existence, Stein shapes 
Teeachi,,  “ RistOry,, anto a Sself—-enclosea moment. Truths 
are eternal and necessary no more than are stars, civil- 
izations and children. That they exist in no inevitable 
relation to anything else makes any demand for consis- 
tency between them irrelevant. Just as in the scientific 
model the anomalies unexplained by a given "paradigm" 
excite a new "paradigm" which explains both the anomalies 
and the original data, so with Stein the observations of 
a new moment demand a new generalization. 

Stein however moves beyond science in the extreme 
fragmentation characteristic of her method of abstraction. 
A scientific paradigm, even if it is inevitably replaced, 
me "designed te endure; “it incorporates: all the previous 
Or anticipated data or theories falling within the yrange 
Of its world-view which it sees as Significant and gen- 
eralizes on the basis of the supposedly enduring validity 
Of (LtS) presuppositions. Its eventual ceplacementedefines 


TES MGLrOrs Or limitations or both. In the autonomous 
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moment which is Stein's atemporal unit of narration the 
generalization only exists, it does not endure through 
time. Paradoxically this makes it more immutable than 

1s the purely scientific generalization because, unlike 
Pes ysclentiftuc=counterpart, it cannot be declared! to 

have been in error. It always remains "true," the 
penowledge” Of 1ts discrete moment. “Continuous” only 

in its present, it need never be the knowledge of another 
moment. 

Stein obviously did not deliberately and narrowly 
SGGRnOuteto translate Scientific Anto narrvativesmethod. 
Insofar as she consciously noted similarities between 
other disciplines and her own, she drew a rather ambig- 
uous analogy between her early writings and the beginnings 
of eubisme: | But the perceptual changes which character- 
ize artistic ;endeavour from, say, Ingres to analytic and 
synthetic cubism are a part of shifting world-views 
largely conditioned by “revolutions” in Scientific 


a Stein is responding to the 


theory and technique. 
problems. Of <a paroucularediscipline ant avparticular 
milieu. Her response is one natural to a mind trained 
by scientitic discipline and strongly ini luenced by 
William James. 

Although she herself never drew any analogy be- 


tweemmier work and. that of thewscientitic Laboratory ex- 


Cept to sci tan tnewlatterras’ the beginning of her winterest 
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in human types that later structured The Making of Amer- 
icans, Ones Can @ perhaps Gustifiably carry ene analogy a 
little further to see how imbued Stein was with the 
scientific method and how thoroughly she had pene- 
Eratederorl Swessent ial ‘structtre, lit, inispiteror 
its fragmentation and atemporality, the narrative 
method by which Stein presents the "human mind" 
HkKnOWing,: “that! is, recreating and generalizing, is 
analagous tO Sclentiric’ “progress” ‘through! paradigm- 
atic "revolutions," then the theory of the "human 
mind" itself becomes a paradigm behind other paradigms. 
One comes round again to meta-structure, to Everybody's 
Autobiography as meta-autobiography. 

The concept of scientific "progress" through 
Boe volt Ons!) aint Daraditomacic structures smcontranry. to 
the belief of historians of science contemporary with 
Stein. They held what she termed a nineteenth-century 
belief in’ “progress” as an accretion of knowledge to- 
wards commonly accepted and defined goals. Their para- 
Avo Wwase that oL evolutvon. But those "ors Stein’ sicon- 
temporaries, like Wyndham Lewis, who merely observed 
Seren ficuactivity without professional commitment 
to. itoerationali zation often realazedthatescientitic 
'revolutvon samolaed avchange in world-view as well as 
an accretion of knowledge. Stein herself had grown up 
at a time when Darwinism was still disputed by many and 


by middle. age could claim that "Einstein was the creative 
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philosophic mind of the century and I have been the 
Credelves Vuctalvemind Oo the century  m(ene 21-2). 

In psychology she had watched William James turn to 

a consideration of the nature of consciousness, a con- 
Sideration which routed the sequential logic of previous 
models of consciousness and formed a basis for the later 
American movements of pragmatism and behaviorism. In 
HUMOpe Freud Teshaped Lhe: pathological psychology Of 
early practitioners lake Charcot into a theory of the 
unconscious which would dominate the early part of the 
twentieth century. Stein herself refused any part of 
the psychoanalytic unconsciousness but was cognizant 

of its use by Otherse The extent Of scientific 
transformations in her own life-time; her assertion 

that "the laws of science . . . are paper laws"; her 
attribution of “progress” or evolution in science to 

the dead nineteenth century which, while it may have been 
her origin, she @elt sshe had Lert belaind sco create 

the twentieth century: all lead one to believe that, 
intuitively at least, she understood the scientific 
method to be the elucidation of a selti-reflexive world- 
View and, therefore, eminently suitables for adaptation 
Lo Literary ends which. must, in pare at least, have been 


conditioned by her scientific training. 
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Thespubilve acclaim Stein garnered, for the first 
time ain her lite, curing her American tour as well as 
ENe@VeCCLuUresdemanas OL the tour Ttcelt seem cto lave 
stimulated her last and major ventures into self-explan- 
aeien’” and meta-writing, writing as simultaneously 
literary theory and its creative enone The 
Success Of ThesAutcobrograpny Of Alice Bo Toklas) coupled 
with this discernible and appreciative audience evoked 
ea batier Ld1osyncracsc identity—-crisis vin» stein: — “And 
it is funny about identity. You are you because your 
little dog knows you, but when your public knows you 
and does not want to pay for you and when your public 
knows you and does want to pay for you, you are not 
thevsame you, (EA, 44-45). §"The thing is dike this, it 
“is alle the question of adentity. 1 is all a question 
of the outside being outside and the inside being inside. 
As long as the outside does not put a value on you it 
remains outside but when it does put a value on you then 
ieegetseaneside, or rather if the outside; puts ai value 
on you then all your inside gets to be outside" (EA, 47). 
eee no viel amen has Peally notiImomto de with che 
little dog knowing me, he is my audience, but an audience 
never does prove to you that you are you” (GHA, 77). 

UTE always did bother me that the American public were 


more interested in me than in my work" (EA, 50). 
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Much of the’ ampetus towards the reformulation of 
the "continuous present" as the dominance of the "human 
mind" over “human nature" arose from her resistance to 
her®personal) popularity. Although she had» for many 
years set herself up among painters and ex-patriate 
writers as a "personality," the pundit of Montparnasse, 
in its public extension the role threatened to engulf 
what Stein regarded as her authorial integrity. Writing, 
she decided in her re-evaluation of her function, en- 
capsulated both the "human mind" and the source of the 
anxiety which stimulated the reformulation in the 
first place, “human nature." "Human nature" became the 
Subject upon which the “human mind" meditated: " 
time and identity is what you tell about as you create 
onlvawhiletyouvereate they do not exist  s(WM, 92)". “But 
what can a masterpiece be about mostly it is about iden- 
hicyeandealt 1  does*and 41n being So 16 mmust not have 
amy. we (Wi eOH)y. 

Tdentaty, eciiereactri bute of “humanynature, 2s 
also chief “attribute of much twentieth-century autobio— 
Graphy.erstein ts originality lies in “her adoption of 
Noenbbtyeas Suc l;ece matter within aestylistic tormula 
Wich mSpeCEElCcally sexcludes Wt as process) in her embodi- 
Ment Ober itereismewithnan ‘the eoreativerwork..) Proust dis— 
covers the ideal novel which he will write and which is 


thesone the reader has just completed; Joyce joins 
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beginning and end so the written word is self-enclosed 
andeallusively vanecorporates all natural, historical and 
mythological cycles, making his novel an equation for 
Literature, the word Word: so Stein writes autobio- 
graphy that is both the genre and its criticism. °° 
Everybody's Autobiography represents the apex of her 
achievement in this genre. Two later works, Paris 
France and Wars 1 Have Seen, reveal her adapting the 
memoir and the journal to the requisites of the "human 
mind"-"human nature” matrix. 

The essence of Stein's tribute to France is not so 
much to the place--that would be romance which says 
"where anything is" (GHA, 137)--but to its people and 
culture. Instances are adduced embodying the nation's 
culcural Conii1oguratron, as: that, of the “human, mind | 
Whaichusaysis.what anything 2s) (GHA, 137)..) The’ Preneh 


do not believe that science has "anything to do with 


thesrealwbusciness, ob Livang' (Pi, 8j5> therm tashions 
ace essential abstraction, (PF, ll). “Paris was where 
the twentieth century was" (PF, 11) because, rooted in 


tradition, it did not demand change and, therefore, 
historical time, but existed: “what is wasi and what 
Waseis jewas their point of view Of which they were not 
Vie GVNCOnSC LOUSmen\ Piya 24)\. “FF rancesiasssaeradut on pand 
frecdom (Pe, 40), that. is, Stabrlity and, innovation; 
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“human mind." Between French people "there is no rela- 
CLoOn seen @. alk ehe=contact petween “enema lets eso 
Cixed@and inevitable" (Pry 26). 

Contact as topposed to relation 16 “incarnate an a 
number of anecdotes and observations: the French family 
iss lf—contained 7; existing beside, not in necessary 
interaction with, other families; one has a political 
party "but one does not tell it" (PF, 9); foreigners 
are "facts" who "were just there" (PF, 17). “In the case 
of American writers, the sensation of being in contact 
Gather stian sine relation with the country Sidaily Uaving 
is exacerbated because, unlike the French who read aloud, 
their written and spoken languages remained separate. 

The American read what had been written, he did not 

Speak it. For the creative activity of the American ex- 
patriate, France became a "background" (PF, 17) against 
which movement could take place but did not have to be 
seen. Its daily life and culture are analagous in Paris 
France to the “space of “time” of the Seontinuous present 
or the landscape space of the plays in Stein's earlier 
formulations. 

Thtsecenteal thesis of MPrance "as sthe necessany back— 
Groundmsom areistic endeavour in the twentieth century 
is supported, as were the generalizations in Everybody's 
Autobiography, by observations and anecdotes. While the 


"Gontact" between observation and generalization in Stein's 
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Narrative is clearly marked by the methods of scientific 
investigation in which she was trained, the increasingly 
ingenuous tone of each essay at autobiography also re- 
veals her deviatvon from the more rigid deduction of ier 
Sclentitro model. "ihe “human mind" operating at its 
purest and completely without "relation" would represent 
the simultaneity of consciousness as discrete components 
which reverberate against one another rather than connect. 
By fragmenting the moment into isolated words, the 
Spatio-temporal indices of which remain encapsulated, 

it would create the linguistic construct of Stanzas in 
Meditation. Semantics would be banished. 

The less completely abstract narrative method of 
the autobiographies does not mean that obServation and 
generalization stand in a necessarily logical relation, 
that because A is so, B is so, but it does place A and 
B in a more definitive contact, lets them comment on one 
another. Definition and logic as they are traditionally 
conceived are shunned but a sort of "Semantic spnae, o> 
a space neither rigourously definitive nor linear, but 
multidimensional, revealing a movement and clustering 
Of concepts which could not necessarily be logically 
related, is created. 

When Stein "knows" that "fathers are depressing" 
(EA 238) -and goes on to tell aboutmnersown father, the 


anecdote 16 neither description nor detinition. It 
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pPreviides a (pelnt gor contact with the generalization en- 
abling the two, generalization and anecdote, to co-exist 
within a certain space. That they should co-exist en- 
riches seachan Samilasily, when she lists fathers—-—"there 
is father Mussolini and father Hitler and father Roose- 
veltrand fathernsStalin and father Lewis and father Blum 
and taLnenerrancomss yust commencing now (BA, 133)—-she ws 
making "contact" with her reader, another "human mind" 
which knows, perhaps, something of Lewis's writing, 
of twentieth-century governments, of the discrepancies 
of the period between Lewisian and international pol- 
itics. The "Semantic space" thus created never attains 
ENE TELgGidity jortdefinition. Each reader contacts. this 
assertion with the knowledge peculiar to the "human 
mind" at a given moment, a knowledge that can never be 
exactly duplicated. Mind contacts mind, moment faces 
moment without causal connection but embodying atemp- 
oral multiplicity. As a method of evoking Jamesian 
simultaneity of experience, Stein's narrative, in 
theory at least, is more flexible and is accessible to 
more readers than either highly symbolic or allusive 
techniquesserethe arrational;, even 1 associatively 
Vogical, «devices of stream-of-consciousness writing. 
Paris France, with its anecdotes about dogs and 
family dafeyeitseencapsulated and simplitied histories 


Ofabrenchecooking Or French politics’; which create a 
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Semanerc signigicance rather than tagid ly iderining and 
delineating their "meaning" for the book's central 
thesis, once again alters the autobiographical genre. 
JUSCRASSo tein Superimposed the “outside! point, of view 
of the biographer on the self-analytical concerns of 
cLhepauletGoLograpnemein The Autobiograpny Of eA licess. 
Toklas, just as she wrote about identity without pur- 
Suing the autobiographical quest for identity or self- 
definition in Everybody's Autobiography, so in Paris 
France she makes the historic, anecdotal and souvenir 
functions of the memoir subservient to a generalization 
(that Paris was the necessary background for American 
writers in the twentieth century) as it is known by 
the "human mind." One need only compare the work with, 
say, Malcolm Cowley's Exile's Return to see how far she 
has altered the genre to once again create a model of 
her literary theory. She is not concerned with an aura 
or its sentimental effects and after-effects nor is she 
preoccupied with careful analysis of the relation be- 
tween her observations and her conclusions. Stein re- 
creates things being, not what, how or why they are. 
She does not so much refuse definition as move beyond 
ast 

Her Garlier writings often provide an indication of 
both a movement towards this supra-definitive theory and 
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MAacurest Work.) eThesMaking Of Americans. Nad)» been an 
attempt to describe humanity by a process of classifica- 
Tion as well es 'te solve the literary problem of pre-— 
senting holistically knowledge gained cumulatively: "And 
a great deal of The Making of Americans was a struggle 

to do this thing, to make a whole present of something 
thateit Nad@taken da great deal of time to find out, 


DUG ee  Waswaewiole there then» within me ena as such it 


had to be Sazd¥ (LA, 147). That is; it wes an attempt 
aL oceimieronsthrough description, (9. sussdrter cali 
description is explanation" (LA, 142). Tender Buttons 


was another attempt at description, this time by means 

of creating equivalents. The reader's difficulty with 
the work rose not from the method of employing a descrip- 
tion which was to be an equivalent of an object but from 
Stein's violation of his expectations regarding the 


logical nature of the equation to be established between 


object and description. The same basic mode of descrip- 
tion is being used in How to Write. Forensics, for example, 


are presented in terms of grammatical equivalents, pre- 


dicate complements elaborated with examples: 


Now what is forensics. Forensics 
is eloquence and reduction. 

Forensics is a taught paragraph. 

Paragraphs. 

Will they cause more as the middle 
classes. 

Does it make “any difierence to her 
thabehe has taken it. Of course it 
does although as she was considerate of 
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me, siesdidenot mManageeLt. welnis 16 
forensics. 

Everything makes spaces. 

Now think of forensics. 

What are forensics establishing. 


Morensves.s 1 say Ipwildcpey ner. 

Forensics, “She willexveveal him. 

Forensics. And they will come at 
them. 

Wieh him. 

Now think of forensics as an argu- 
ment. 

Does: he mind forensics if it is 
edited. 


Pecan see that she can see to 
change one for three. 

Now is this forensics for me. (HW, 
386) 

Stein returns to this technique of creating equiv- 
alents of an object or an emotion without necessarily 
naming the referent towards the end of Paris France, 
altering for a time the nature of the "contact" between 
generalization and observation typical of the autobio- 
graphies. In the "Helen Button" episode the named ref- 
erent is war. However the fictionalized anecdote also 
becomes an equivalent of fear although Stein submerges 
that emotion, except as it pertains to dogs, chickens 


er falling stars, beneath the more obvious stated equation 


with war: 


William the dog and Helen the little 
girl went on. They did not look back at 
the bottle. But of course 12 wasmstil) 
there because they had net Eouched at. 

That is war-time. (PF, 82) 


They all went away always looking 
behind. 
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Very soon there was nobody any- 
where. 


This is war-time. (PF, 92) 

Steines wIncOrDOLraLion anto Paria france of a stiction— 
al narrative written several years Sep’ is indicative 
both of the uneasy position autobiographies generally 
OccUpysinytelationm sco history and the novel, and of the 
extent to which Stein has altered the genre to make it 
Simultaneously "self-referential" and impersonal: "self- 
referential" because any incorporated event, fact or 
EvCuLOl,; sit @ltisao what che «human mind. “knows at tiat 
moment, iS valid; impersonal because the "human mind" is 
not the "I" of identity nor need it "know" fear as the 
"T" of "human nature" knows it. If the "knowledge" of 
CoeomeMUunan mM. stomihed ht CLvonal Porm metiicty elOr 1S teim, 
is) its euteoblography- 

In asserting the existence of generically undefined 
Wel tang atnawitch ebOLn cact and £1ction fare sautos1ograpn— 
Heally Signaticant, Stein 1S not only venturing peril- 
ously close to certain aspects of psychoanalytic theory 
which she refused to acknowledge but is also placing 
herself within the contemporary autobiographical matrix. 
Within a different theoretical framework she is doing 
what O'Casey does when he passes from visual fact into 
Banbacy to depict the reality Of the = ciitd |S experience 


or what Julien Green does when he transforms event into 
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symbol in, for example, the kiss he bestows on his 
mirrored image in Mille Chemins ouverts, a kiss that 

is metaphor for both his narcissism and his homosexuality. 
We have, in. an incident such as that Green describes, no 
assurance of the veracity of his account beyond his own 
insistence that he wants to tell the truth cin spite: of 
memory's distortions or beyond the psychological consis- 
tency of the occurrence with the work's entirety, the 
fact that it could stand as symbol of a considerable part 
of the psychological reality of one Julien Green, auto- 
biographer. The very fact of the event's having such a 
symbolic impact may lead the reader to suspect that it 
has gained intensity in retrospect and that the truth 

of Green's representation is entirely "self-referential," 
that the psychological supersedes the historical impor- 
tance of the ERIE Stein's use of the "Helen Button" 
passage falsifies truth no more than does Green's ate 
intensified until it becomes symbol; she merely refuses 
an "objective" disguise to the fictional and symbolic 
manner in. which the "human mind" has apprehended the 


emotion involved. 


The "human mind," one remembers, has no relation 
tontame, identity, death, emotion: owhesc ware ats subject, 
HoLwits essence. IMplicit. inv any dissoG aLiongor  know— 


ledge and experience is a certain depersonalization which 


Stein's theoretical, position intensifies.) The human 
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rei ndwewertes whakeitetknows” atvcach momentsbur- at no 
moment is that knowledge complete or absolute. The 
Virlvelg@elimnination of time through its fragmentation 
ppdsencapsulation antotdistanct and autonomous units, 
moments of knowing, introduces a complete relativism of 
Knowledge.) The mind may, at a given moment, “know” only 
Helen Button's experience, not "know" fear athescts ins 2 
Sublimation, although Stein would never admit to it, 
enters the sphere of the "human mind." 

With Stein's increased exploitation of the relativism 
inherent in her theory of the "human mind," she begins 
stating emotion in a manner new to her but closer, in its 
appearance, to more traditional prose which seeks not 
only to Create but to arouse emotion. Inikverybody “s 
Autobiography, for example, the "human mind" knew emotion; 
it did not experience it. Anxiety was presented by 
telling what the “human “mind” knew about 1f--that time 
Sndeddenteleymare eroublMing=—) that iis), Dy musing ett asia 
Subjech OL medi catlonanoteas apresent activity. | “Stean 
had moved towards emotive ends with the lyricism of works 
Tike wuucy  cnuEcreAmianlyvewhich aumally recreated "emotion 
instead of wescriotLively wmepresenting Bese By the end of 
Paris France she has combined the statement of what the 
"human mind" knows as opposed to what "human nature" 
experiences and the aural presentation of that knowledge 


insaneautopLograpnicall intensity of emotion which is new 
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tO sen.) |The Stermnvdevices of rhythmvand repetition are 
Used tO Greate a dithyrambic quality which yet never is 
more than a statement of what the "human mind" "knows." 
pince the SGmotlon is the result of, not the impetus to 
MNGaWrEI Ling Orethe “form of the work, wemremains disso- 


Clated from “human nature,” identity. 


So this book is dedicated to France 
and England. 

France who was the background of all 
who were excited and determined and cre- 
ated by the twentieth century but who 
herself was not at the time enormously 
interested. France really prefers civil- 
isation to tumultuous adolescence, 

France prefers that the adolescent learns 
reserve and logic and civilisation and 
fashion as he emerges out of adolescence, 
France who thinks that childhood and 
adolescence should be felt instinctively 
ag inot ani end in itself but as a pro— 
gression toward the state of being ci- 
vilised. And England who like a boy 

WhO has Mou gone to school | 3 svand 

who then considerably older does go to 
school and very quickly catches up and 
passes the others who have been at 

school from the beginning because Eng- 
land did refuse the twentieth century. 


And now they know. 

This book is dedicated to France and 
England who are to do what is the neces-— 
sary thing to do, they are going to 
Civilise the twentieth century and make 
it be a time when anybody can be free, 
free, tobe, civilised: andy tobe. 

The century is now forty years old, 
£66) Olid seendo what it is told. 

itis) old enough tow uke to live 
Guretiy and well, tomgqo to Meavens or to 
helivas they lke, to know eihabeto live 
as they please is pleasanter than to be 
le tials 
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So this is what England and France 
ane OIG to-do and this book ds) dedi-— 
Caced: toethem because T want them to do 
Wiateuney are Going LOrdo. ) Tiankw you. 


(PF, 119-20) 
Writing this passage against the background of the out- 
break of war, Stein has herself provided the best evi- 
dence for her dictum that “sentences are not emotional 


DULCE palLagraphs:.-are. (UA, 131). 


VI. Wars I Have Seen and the Journal as Generic "Contin- 


uous: Present :) “Remembering = 3 .) might be being” 


By the time she had completed Paris France Gertrude 
Stein had totally assimilated the autobiographical form 
MTEO fhe activities, of the “human mind. ets absolute 
"presentness" precludes any beginning or end dictated by 
the nature of the subject: "oblige me by not beginning. 
AVsombyenot: ending. (The shitting matental og hen last 
two autobiographies bears eloquent witness to this. In 
IS A20mPanrisehrance, sinclucding the “short story "of Helen 
Button written earlier, was published in English. A 
French edition, advertising previously unpublished mater- 
taleerappeared in lo 445 That, material sproved tobe van 
account of her receiving the news of the declaration of 
War miofmthe occupation and of her decision to remain in 


France. Fragmented, condensed, and written with less 
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OreLogue; LL rOrms iparc Of the narrative sor the early 
Veaus OF tne warn and of “The Winner Loses" in the 1945 
edition of Wars I Have Seen. 

The impression of a documentary record of the "human 
mind" which one receives from the overlap between these 
two autobiographies is intensified in Wars I Have Seen 
by the sections which flesh out its central account: an 
epilogue, a section entitled "We are Back in Paris" and 
an appendix, "The Winner Loses: A Picture of Occupied 
France." Used like this, with a refusal to establish 
boundaries between works and with an arbitrary end, that 
of the war, independent of and unpredictable by the form, 
the autobiography recedes even further from extensive 
literary or psychological organisation, from any attempt 
to “retrouver le—fil plus fin qu'un cheveu qui passe 2 
travers ma vie, de ma naissance a ma MNOre, Gulsdulae, 
qui lie et qui spel Lee oh or to "reconstituer l'unité 


66 The withdrawal is to- 


aN 
d'une vie a travers le temps." 
wards the journal or diary which, lacking temporal per- 
Spective, precludes tracing identity through the system- 


atiSsation of the material recorded. ieciis wie 1s tae 


Closest jenerie analogue ‘to the “continuous present, — to 


experienced living, Stein could have found. Its form is 
inat of Gide's epigram for life itselr: wéPourrait etre 
continue. . . .> ue 


Stein wrote a piece titled “A Diary" in which the 
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meditatvon is On) -Ehe recording of daily events as the 


"human mind" "knows" them. Along with a good deal of 
non-chronological movement among “today," “yesterday ," 
"therday before," “the day after" (D,5), there is con- 


Siderable emphasis on the necessity of writing "sus- 
Pendedwin -tine: pe wschouldcacdiary ibe wremtten son vthe 
morning of the day described or before" (D, 18). Like 
akleweleing, sanclary must focus on be ;uenot one. be— 
ecalsemand become: UA diary should simply wpe 9 (D, @/)r 
"A diary should be instantly in recording a telegram. 
ALSOP LecOrding, avvisiv also in recording acconver=— 
Sation also in recording embroidery also in recording 
Navinguwishede to -buyma, baskets = That “is Tet oD). 

A journal, within whatever subject limits one sets 
POLNUSES. FeCOnG) Us indiscriminate, in Gtomnecording. 
Wars I Have Seen is an attempt to present events as does 
a diary, without retrospective organization, to let them 
"be," an existence "Suspended in time." In spite of 
the indiscriminate character of the record, and even if 
jeelacks Kiterany structure, a diary dees have’ a thematic 
Gucline. aii etieriournal Sets Dtselr aneubjiect,) war Lor 
exampuc,. thisteis "obvtous., Bub even =en i eicdoes not ,. even 
Towers the mostibanal notation of births, marriages 
and cedatis), sOLivisltorsmand) theiweather,. Or tie state of 
Hes authonis crops nd health, a thematic contine as 


created by the life of the person making the notation. 
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Yeats recognized this when he incorporated diaries into 
his autobiography, letting them represent one phase of 
thesmanw. Wars llonHave, Seen, in ifs exploveation of the 
journal form, is the apex of Stein's movement, begun 
with Paris France, both towards a generic equivalent of 
the “continuous present" and towards thematic con- 
Struct Lon’. 

the: thematae thread of The Autobiography of Alice 
Dee LOWbaSmpLOVed mt SniOUS. Av history om tuner accivaties 
of Stein's salon and of the growing friendship of Tok- 
las and Stein, it becomes thematically and structurally 
diffuse after the initial and more important members of 
the salon disperse and the women settle into familiarity. 
TRE Organization is that of chronology and associations 
rmposed) by the fictional narrator, Toklas, on the author, 
yoOLeLn. 

The superficial subject of Everybody's Autobiography, 
the American tour, is of even less moment. The work's 
iMipOrcancesms) tombe (OuUnd In its ruistic formulation of 
Steins new critical theory. The structure) and activity 
Gt sthe “human mind” 1s) its wall. ~The objects of ts 
achiviIty What eit knows, NavesnoGgre ievance tom their 
own sake and can be limitless. 

Paris France begins and Wars'I Have Seen extends a 
FeconcLiiaAtion of the “human mind” and une thematic Oorgan- 


ization, Or watercature. The impetus s1seno .longer, tne 
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aCtIiVviby perese or the “human mind” but ate. knowleage, ” 
the subject of its meditation, France or the war. The 
Beturin to “a, theme Ws a modification of the tecninique oT 
Stein's portraits. There one had a subject of meditation 
and a" "Space of time “which enclosed 12. That “space 


of time" was to be present to the reader as a totality, 


to remain a unity. In Wars I Have Seen the "space of 
time" has been replaced by an instantaneity of knowledge 


about a given subject. This effect is strengthened by 
the emphatic and frequently non-chronological use of 
dates=— Now an =l94S" (NIHSS, 25), “Nowel1ns: 1942 in Aprox 
1942" (WLIHS, 31)--which -transfix time, remove it from 
the progression of events, by isolating an occurrence 
or state of affairs from others which remain undiffer- 
entiated. By their emphasis on the present, these dates 
arrest the future and, therefore, any causal Sequence. 
This mono-thematic activity permits an intensifi- 
cation of the "knowledge," always within the cadre of 
"human mind" contacting "human mind," accessible to the 
reader. The monotone of the statement, never rising to 
exclamation, oration, invective, achieves emotional 
intensity wiechout Lresorting to the duplication of emotion 
by literary effects, without the writer's serving “mam- 
mon "by using “words indirectly” to say “what he intends 
£0 Nave heard by Somebody who is to hear” (LA, 23). The 


reader's emotions are not manipulated; he is never told 
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what "he should feels. “When Stein writes; "Are we ex- 
cited yes we certainly are all around us there is 
fighting” (WIHS;, 130), the nearly monosyllabic insis-— 
tence, OLntherstatement, “the intensity of the “knowing,” 
is the emotion. Feelings are not induced for effect and 
avreuseparate from, mot attendant upon, the statement. 
Rhetoric; ewhether political or romantic, 1s replaced 
with anecdote which creates the emotion the "human mind" 
"Knows," being "suspended in time," far more effectively 
than they could be created by descriptive or philosoph- 
ical prose: "There are such funny things the new pre- 
fect was talking of having he himself been condemned to 
death by the magquis and the wife of the mayor said yes 
he will write about it in his memoirs and then she added 
meditatively condemned to death we are all condemned to 
death!) “(Wis $200)e, %esteinks Long apprenticeship in 
setting down words only as they are immediately present 
to her has culminated in a forceful use of the declarative 
sentence, devoid of sentimentality, that eliminates 
the gap between writer's and reader's emotion by stating 
her "knowledge" of that emotion rather than the elements 
necessary tO its induction im another. 

The thematic centralisation of Wars Have Seen en- 
ables Stein to Eake up and resolve two recurrent conflicts 
Of autLCbDilograpnical. Subject with her iterary cheory: ~ the 


Megessity of writing about childhood) andvthe role of sci- 
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Snemrtceevolutvon Gin tier tthanking. ) “iedoynoe know whether 
tompiie in the things, (do not remember acewell tas the 
things edo temember) (WIHS 1), she commences, echoing 


the autobiographical dilemma of Wordsworth?® and Stend- 


69 pees 
hal and questioning once again both the nature of auto- 


biographical veracity and the possibility of memory to 
the writer working within her theoretical construct. 
Writing about war which she experiences as timeless, 
Stein is first able to "know" childhood without remem- 
bering it: " .. . one of the things that seemed to me 
in 1914 was that Paris was then the way I remembered it 
when I was four only then there was no war. But war 
makes things go backward as well as forward and so 1914 


was the same as 1878 in a way" (WIHS, 5). 


In time of war you know much more what 
children feel than in time of peace. 

In time of peace what children 
feel concerns the lives of the children 
as children but in time of war there is 
a mingling tthere is) not children’s 
lives and grown up lives there is just 
lives and so quite naturally you have 
to know what children feel. And so it 
being now war and I seeing just inci- 
dentally but nevertheless inevitably 
seeing and knowing of the feeling of 
children of any age I do not now have 
to remember about my feeling but just 
feel the feeling of having been a 
certain age. (WIHS, 7) 


She insis tomupom themdvitierences=§ “Fousaevery long time 
Tedidnot knowiwhatbat wasieto be wa child althoughel re- 


membered “eso well ana l wrote as Tis Knew but actually 
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there is a great difference between having it and remem- 
Dering: Lt Pe. (NN 1HSs) 0) -8 Sete paratacticallly against 
this is an account of a meeting with a young gendarme 
about to become Petain's personal bodyguard. The anec- 
dOee 1S fapposteive. wher Narration as) empathic Stein 
Unidas» “Lhe sncidene wather than remembers at.) So as. 
say I know what it is to be any age now that there is a 
war and so remembering back is not only remembering but 
might be being" (WIHS, 11). Remembering, transmuted 
intO an AGCtCiAVity Of ithe “human mind, veranscends time. 

Not unrelated to the opposition of memory and being 
is Stein's need to rationalize the influence on her of 
evolution, a physiological remembering. "Evolution was 
over my childhood, walks abroad with an evolutionist and 
tie world wase Eliot evolicion =. ee) mle (WLS hy) ) she 
tells us invarsmanner that is both Gatirnic and a eclue to 
the origins of the "continuous present." The triple 


Variation of “evolution,” "beginning again and again" 
each time with a slightly different emphasis, is anal- 
agous both to the mechanics of the evolutionary process 
and to the method of the early "continuous present." 


UThiS 1S my scLentitic history (WlHS, 60) she adds 


later: 


Having) Deen: born an Ebemnineueenthccn= 
tury it was natural enough to know what 
science was. Darwin was still alive and 
Huxley and Agassiz and after all they 
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made all the difference of before and 


Ee Tey eon Moe. 

And I began with evolution. Most 
pleasant and exciting and decisive. It 
justified peace and justified war. It 


also justified life and it also justi- 
pred death and Lt also justrived Jite, 
Bvolucton did all that. And mow. JEvo-— 
Mitvon ws 10 Longer interesting. LE ts 
historical now and no longer actual. 

NOU “even pleasant Or Exciting, not at 
all. To those of us who were interested 
in science then it had to do tremen- 
dously with the history of the world, 
CHhewiietOny Of «all animals, the histoxcy. 
of death and life, and all that had to 
do wath the round world. HEvolmtion was 
as exciting as the discovery of America 
by Columbus quite as exciting, and quite 
aswmuch san Opening, Uppy and al fimieing, 
quite as much. By that I mean that 
discovering America, by reasoning and 
then finding, opened up a new world and 
at the same time closed the circle, 
there was no longer any beyond. Evo- 
lution did the same thing, it opened 

up the history of all animals vegetables 
and minerals, and man, and at the same 
time-it.made them all confined, confined 
within a circle, no excitement of crea- 
ELOn anyone. lt we tunny alechas sand 
this was my childhood and youth and be- 
ginning of existence. (WIHS 9G.) 


Tf evolution structured Stein's youth, "William James was 
one of the strongest scientific influences" (WIHS, 63) 

Of her adult.lite. Asserting simultanerry against pro- 
Gressiom, Opposition against continuity, We insevited 
polarizations in her: The ruminating Adele and Jett 
against the impetuous Helen and Melanctha, the "depen- 
dent independents" and “independent dependents" of The 
Making of Americans, “are but fictional pretudes to the 


critical dichotomy of "human nature" and "human mind." 
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From James she had learned that "everything is in 
Opposition (WINS). 64) « 

in terms,of Steins career the,opposition is that 
of the nineteenth versus the twentieth century: "I 
belong to the generation who born in the nineteenth 
Century Spent all the carly part of my life an escaping 
from it, and the rest’ of it in being the twentieth 
century yes of course" (WIHS, 80). War is the ultimate 
assertion of this century against science, an assertion 
which will force even Britain, bastion of nineteenth- 
century English against twentieth-century American 


literature, into the contemporary era: and 

so the nineteenth century which had undertaken to make 
science more important than anything... reduced 

the world to a place where there was only that, forced 
the world into world wars to give everybody a new 
thing to do as discoveries being over science not being 
interesting because so limiting there was nothing else 
tO, dO .uwa... (WLlHS). 64-65). In, Wars el waveloeen sub- 
ject and method are symbiotically conjoined. Each is 
the raison d'étre of the other. The triumph of the 
twentieth century, in Stein's terms the adaptation of 


scientific influence and method to its opposite, atemp- 


orality, is complete. 
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Vil.) (Lelmot €autobiographi& Na plisede sens" /9 


He had an odd autobiographical habit 

which ed him to compose in hic mind 

from time to* time a short sentence 

about himself containing a subject 

in vthe hard person and a predicate 

in the past tense. 

ine PpareweulareLorm Mr. Durty ‘s “habit! @takes gives 

US, en Insignt=into two psychological trartes of autobio— 
graphy, traits which Stein has transformed and exploited 
as form in her use of the genre. Mr. Duffy speaks in 
the past tense. Its use enables the writer to arrest 
time, to create, if he is an autobiographer, an arti- 
fact of himself against destruction by time, to "embalm 


a2 ‘ ; ; 
Ks One senses this desire to create an arti- 


himself. 
fact of the self behind much autobiography and it is a 
freely admitted motivation of those practitioners of 

the genre such as George Moore who believe that "art is 
yieraaleaton © "and yet the vainest woman that ever looked 
in a glass never regretted her youth more than I, or 
femtethe disgrace of middle-age more keenly. Sheshas 
her portrait painted, I write these confessions; each 
hopes to save something of the past, and escape somehow 
the ravening waves of time and float into some haven of 
Haureniimanse 


The desire to record oneself, to create oneself as 


artifact in the manner of Moore, is pursued in a different 
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way by those autobiographers who assert one identity 
across time, who do not search the past for the changes 
which produced the present man but instead scan that 
past to assert that they have always been what they are. 
Bromithermsperspective identity is no longer an attri— 
bute which causes one to succumb to temporal flux, an 
UnWanleampreserVationvol COntinuity thnrougn mutation, 
ascot Temcboreoteim, bwt is 7a denial of fine and) mutation. 
This type of autobiography attempts to more closely 
atlystherartilact with its prototype, Go arrest time ian 
life as well as in art. Testimony to such an autobio- 
gpaphicalsdestresabounds.. 1 am encore finglsso) the ynan 


of 1794,"7° 


Stendhal writes, insisting on existence 
Oven emutacion, Onlyvto turn and mock himselr Later: ~ {J Yai 
adoré Saint Simon en 1800 comme en 1836. Les épinards 
et Saint Simon ont été mes seuls gotts durables. aie 
Orherssecho nim. Vidoin Ruskin: “Butoso Stubborn. and ciem-— 
ically inalterable the laws of the prescription were, that 
Hovwyelooti ing wbackesrom. 686 "to thatesrcok shore Cf elo3s, 
whence i Gould isee the whole of my youth, 2 find myself 
in nothing whatsoever changed. .. . in the total of me, 
Team but the same youth, disappointed “and oh ssonnetene 
Wyndham Lewis: "I submit that what I am is what I was. 
ne Stephen Spender: = "Yeu the) face remains that 1 


aneand wasmeche same™person: when lb was a child there 


were moments when I stood up within my whole life. 
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teeehewerentron Organ artifact Ofsthessel£ 1s an 
ablLempe tortranscend time by transfixineg it, the’ process 
@G— bookang back @ which produces that orertact. embeds 
Enesrecordgingtime.s) in Stein's terms,.the autobio— 
Grapier remembering, asserting an essential xvesemb lance 
between what he was and what he is, is his own audience. 
Pi us precrsely this element of time, invtne production 
Ofgay timeless” Sartiftact; that. Stein hoped te: circumvent 
by constructing an atemporal theory of literature which 
recreated being, not remembered it. She has transformed 
autobiographical motivation into autobiographical pro- 
cess. 

Becausenthe autobiographer 1s a praoriyselll alive, 
because he has not yet completely succumbed to that time 
against which he is creating his artifact, this movement 
of Stein's into atemporality, her assertion of the writer 
as "human mind" over the self of identity, distances the 
work from seemingly related occurrences, the ongoing 
EYvivia,OL everyday Lite. The theory ofthe. “human mind” 
structurally accomplishes what the device of the trans- 
ferred narrator did in The Autobiography or Alice, B. Tok— 
las, what Mr. Duffy's third person does for him: it makes 
the autobiography impersonal by inserting a distance be- 
tweenetne narrator and the author's identity or “human 
nature" such that the work both stands as artifact and 


becomes autotelic. 
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Themthardeperson es asiictional vercon sme” wenn 
lew<jepmest témoin, eGvest le py -quissesteactcur.)  Pour— 
quoi? Le ¢il) est une convention type du roman a 1'égal 
du temps narratif, il signale et accomplit le fait roman- 
esquest.: . La troisieme PeuSOnnewm aes sero UrI lt a ses 
consommateurs la sécurité d'une fabulation crédible. 

ply Stein's use of narrative positions akin in 
their function to: this’ third person @stablishes a formal 
rapport between confession or autobiography ("témoin") 
and the novel. She is rendering formally what has typi- 


cally been viewed by autobiographers as a problem of 


veracity inherent in the act of authorial selection-- 


"on ne dessine pas sans choisir"®+--which inevitably 
distorts or fictionalizes the lived life. Gide's prob- 
leninus Sexactiys Steines =)" le vplus genant c'est de devoir 


2 : 4 : Lan Ed 
presenter comme successifs des etats de simultaneite 


pee He remains content to note the problem of 


confuse. 
psychological verisimilitude and to conclude that "Peut- 
tre méme approche-t-on de plus pres la vérité dans le 
roman. "°3 Stein transforms her narrative technique to 
remove the problem, to mediate between the experiential 
simultaneity possible to the resonating structure of the 
novel and the self-reflexive ratiocination of the auto- 
biography. 

The tenuousness of the boundaries between the auto- 


biography and the novel, then, is a problem of long 


standing which Stein has reconceived as a formal rather 
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than a psychological dilemma. Stendhal played metaphys- 
ical games with autobiography and fiction and their 
possible combinations: "Cependant, © mon lecteur, tout 
ermal =n est quesdans ces sept lettres 9s, F,U,uy,A,R DD, 
qui forment mon nom, et qui intéressent mon amour- 
propre. Supposez que j'eusse écrit Bernard, ce livre ne 
serait plus, comme le Vicaire de Wakefield (son émule 
en innocence), qu'un roman écrit a la premiere per- 
enna, o But since Stendhal has written "Brulard" 
instead of "Stendhal," since moreover his manuscript, 
where the words “ces sept lettres" new occur, originally 
read "ces cing lettres," indicating that he was thinking 
of his real name, "Beyle," since he later characterizes 
his attempts at self-explanation as "du roman plus ou 
moins possible" ®° cliceMtakes meternence sto Tiers tam Shandy ,°° 
Since he sees at least some autobiography as the art "de 
mentir avec artifice comme J.-v. aioe eS is he not 
already leaping generic distinctions? "A good biography," 
Lewis will say one hundred years later, "is of course a 
SSELHOE noveleme’ 
The dissolution of distinctions between autobiography 
and fiction has become a critical truism of the twentieth 
century, particularly where the subject is Metaphysical 
Man.) Gusdore 2nvone or the definitive early articles ‘on 


the genre distinguishes autobiography from Autobiography: 


"Tl y aura donc deux versions, ou deux instances, de 
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l'autobiographie: l'une part la confession proprement 
dite, d'autre part l'oeuvre entiére de leareiste jos. 
reprend la méme matiére, en toute liberté et sous la 
protection de l' incognito. "9°? James Olney dealt with 
this second autobiography when he moved from the 
supposition that "a man's lifework is his fullest auto- 


biography"”° 


tOvanwanalysis or the narrater of Four 
Quartets as an autobiographer. Valéry characterized 
literary theories themselves as autobiographical.’+ 

The position is alluring and perhaps psycho- 
logically apt but not without its hazards; "la vie se 
mogue bien de la logique des nemenieties 127 the auto- 
biographer-novelist Julien Green warns himself and his 
readers. Stein's strength is her recognition of the 
artificial logic of the novel even while she remains 
aware of the #elativity of autobiographical truth, its 
kinship with fiction, and incorporates elements of both 
into her form. The formal embodiment of the activity of 
the "human mind" specifically dislodges novelistic logic. 
TobLindwon yawhatedce Knows” ,in) thes Scontanuouss present, » 
unconcerned with thematic continuity or consistency, the 
"human mind" approximates more closely than does conven- 
fiGnalanertGatives tae actual, living OL cast@ite, the .exper— 
lence of something—-happening which, in the "present of 
its occurrence, is without causal connections across time. 


Aes form. Stein's. autobiographies. arewperiaps, the closest 
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recreation of a certain experience of life since Mon- 
taigne initiated what has since become the critical 
EGUlsWlOD tne scOonsubstantlali ty" rot Mite tand tart 7e— 
cording himself as he knew himself at a given moment 
wLehouleregard forepossible incorisistencies with past on 
future moments. 

But quite apart from the Shakespearian conceit and 
its attendant cliché of a “Second tchwldhood, ssvre eis 
not circular but moves to a termination. Montaigne's 
auvoebi1ographicalvrorm cannou reach to deaths Te must 
attempt to transcend the linearity death imposes on 
life by reapproaching the same aspects of the self at 
different moments in the life. It uses the experiences 
of the moment, the product of linear progression, to 
create a portrait which "incorporates and extends the 
earlier portrait; it does not deny or annul eet 
Mutation and time, transformed imto art, ultimately sub— 
serve a spatial metaphor. 

Stein's autobiographies, like Montaigne's, are 
Singularly autotelic. They transcend history to become 
art-constructs through the creative exemplification of 
eneeacemporaletnecry eo. Literature. Their very selt— 
enclosure marks them as contemporary with and related 
EGutnhe novels on Goyee and Proust, sEae poetic resonances 
OceolLotsana Pound.  ihney Simul cancously recreate the 
self--the self as the writer concentrating on "knowing," 


not the self as identity, more concerned with remembering 
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than being--through form and deny the historical perspec- 
tive implicit in the term "autobiography." Perhaps, 
ultimately, only Stein's general refusal to transmute 
what the "human mind" "knows" formally distinguishes 
them from the autobiographical fiction of Proust, Joyce, 
Richardson or Larbaud (and links them with Stendhal's 
"fictional autobiography"). By refusing to alter the 
"knowledge" of the "human mind" in order to achieve 
within a particular literary construct resonances with 
Other diterary constructs, by refusing to rset up allu- 
Sive, metaphoric and symbolic values that unite temporal 
and literary planes, Stein has given the autotelic 
attributes of much twentieth-century literature a 


Veraclcy, in, aucoblography. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
Wyndham Lewis: The Metaphor 


of the Autobiographer as an Eye 


Loe OULSTCCneSSeiseen 0). where the lightiass 


"This book is about myself," Wyndham Lewis tells us 
in the opening paragraph of Blasting and Bombardiering. 
mitveethe ti rstsautobiegraphy to take only 4 section of 
a life and leave the rest. Ten years about is the time 
covered. This is better than starting with the bib and 
bottle. How many novels are tolerable that begin with 
the hero in his cradle? And a good biography is of course 
a sort of novel” (BB, ‘ope The statement Of intention 
sounds ingenuous and is misleading. Lewis was certainly 
aware that other autobiographers had taken "only a 
section of a life." Moreover his writings show an un- 
usual awareness of the semantic value of form; just such 
an awareness had informed his criticisms of Joyce and 
Stein in Time and Western Man and his discussion of Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner and Eliot in Men Without Art. The pro- 
gression in this initial paragraph from autobiography to 
biography and then to the novel marks the ambiguities 
inherent in the autobiographical form. Perhaps Lewis 
uses the statement of a supposed similarity between bio- 
G@rapny anda the novel in part to justify his concealment 


Souther peivarce celt in a literary genre designed for ex- 
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posure of the intimate. But the statement also embodies 
the critical "recognition of an incomplete transmutation, 
frequent wand deliberate in the twentieth century; of 
life into literature. 

With increasing frequency since the 1884 publication 
of R Rebours, the biographical or autobiographical impetus 
tommuch “literature shad been only partially ‘transformed or 
depersonabizedmineilts £1¢cional form. Ihe writer antens:— 
fied, dramatized, symbolized or mythologized his exper- 
ience to meet the demands of a literary structure in 
which events and observations interweave and resonate in 
a manner more shaped, more telling, than those of life. 
But the biographical skeleton, even so masked, remains 
visible to readers willing to be tempted, and misled, by 
Terese, 1 R Rebours, des Esseintes cultivates mon- 
StLouslyeLormed flowers, —1ncrusts a ftortolse with pre= 
cious stones, combines liqueurs into symphonies of colour, 
perfume and taste, and cherishes and allusively binds 
the volumes of those authors most neglected by his con- 
temporaries. In these artifices of his des Esseintes, 
Huysmans creates a symbolic equivalent for the spiritual 
State and the pursuits of the person on whom his hero 
we emode ledsmerorpnimself£, and for an era of /idecadence” 
wien) Yoatcutnoughit was wodied forth in the vlrney= the very 
sunlight's weary.'"? bacbaud Ss Bakneaboorh, vlicrionalepoet 


i W 3 


aude joOuUrnaistey, in his recurrenteuse of the radically "or 


--"gold"--and in his fascination with express trains and 
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high-powered automobiles, embodies both the preoccu- 
Pation of thes nineteenth-century nouveat wiche with 
Wea Els and tie speed and tlux of Futurism, booth the 
exotic primitivism represented by Latin America and 
tne (s00hvstbicaeron of Europe. | His literary attemnpes 
Simultaneously give a new shape to the novel and a 
symbolic expression to the influences active in Lar- 
baud's own life and, by extension, that of his con- 
temporaries. 

Le_ene eurn-Of-Ehe-century novel Japarticulariyain 
France, saw the frequent use of undisguised, although re- 
shaped, autobiography, a use later even more marked in 
the work of Proust, Richardson and Joyce, the literary 
autobiographer also furthered the tendency to generic 
confusion. Autobiographers began to adopt novelistic 
techniques, employing symbolic clusters of events and 
literary allusions as a means of focusing on the self. In 
GidelseSivieéugrainine meurt, ats title alluding to,the 
Parable of the Tares, the random chances of the seed re- 
leased from the sower's hand suggest the unpredictable 
and precarious development of the self. Julien Green in 
his autobiography polarizes his being in images simul- 
taneously embodying anxiety or fear and joy or exalta- 
ena Om gneliterary allusions such Vasyinatato Vallion’s 
"terre lointaine," now become simultaneously Paris and 


the American South. W. B. Yeats seeks a metaphor for the 
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are vor the ’mystic poet in ia Japanese veil, sat«dawn’ still 
trembling Brom ethewnocturnal galloprot ithe horses (16 trepre— 
SeEnts. 

the tuseset techniques “adapted from the novel lets 
the autobiographer impose a focus on the mass of detail 
whichsconstitutes a life and helps him to relate it. to 
other lives, “lf He rejects a structure which establishes 
resonances between the autobiography--the personal 
Pavrative--and teynistorical or literary past, nevstilt 
finds himself faced with the genre's central dilemma, 
the necessity of isolating patterns from the Jamesian 


: and the multi- 


"Stream of thought, of consciousness," 
tude of events that make up his lived experience. Stein 
Sidesteps this difficulty of finding significant sequen- 
tial and causal order in the experience of the self by 
denying the validity for literature of a self based ona 
continuing identity. By evolving a theory which assigns 
literary value to the absence of those chronological, meta- 
phoric and deterministic threads generally sought by the 
autobiographer she effaces the self as it is usually con- 
Ceaved. lewis, whovunlike Stein firmly sanchors: his) dater-— 
anya theocyawithine tae space-time matrixy,, also shunseallu- 
sive, introverted, or introspective presentations of the 
SBelt.eeHe Prerercetowacgopt for hiswaucebiographies, an 

image of externalization, an image of any "Observer," the 


autobiographer Lewis, “observing” himself; another ~“Ob- 
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server’ (BB, 172) ,-the painter end writer named lewis. 

"But £Oremy part," Lewis informs us an his first auto-— 
biography, I was an artist, first and last. I was con- 
cerned) Wiliy ciewexternals of life, ian Cenrormity with my 
innate NabLresotanind 2.2. -. (BB, So) WLeEh ai neocclasci— 
cal painter's preference for the observed rather than the 
induced, Lewis limns.the outside, the appearance, of the 
subject: "Call him a 'personal-appearance writer' and he 
is far from being displeased!" (MWA, 123). Lewis's lan- 
guage delineates and diagnoses in order to present a visual 
and conceptual unity; it does not dissect, fragment or 
erase the boundaries, corporeal or cational, that prevent 
being's merging into being, motive's fusing with motive. 

In the metaphors with which the autobiographies describe 
his literary funetion, his is the "externalist,” the 
"objective," statement of the biologist as opposed to the 
"subjective" and "internal" interconnections sought by the 
anatomist, the psychiatrist, the Fraserian anthropologist 
Oratie futurist. In nis revision of Vani mhewrs had begun 
distinguishing the external from the internal: "The shell 
Of the tortoise, the plumage of the bird, makes these ani- 
mals approach nearer to art. Soft, quivering and quick 
flesh wie ae starptrom art as it as possible tor an object to 
beynularseccilesAnastasyea. Art “Hasenosinsida (17 303). 
The distinction recurs: throughout Lewis's work: 


inmcontrasctl to the Jelly-fishienac floats 
in the centre of the subterranean stream 
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Of thceEdarik' Unconscious, elimichapreter, 
POP My Derr, the shield of the tortoise, 
OA tne £1 01d stylisticp articulations of 
the grasshopper. 

i ee tteis the shelimotreie animad 
that te plastically-minded artist will 
preter, “ihe ossature is my favourite 
Patt or a living animal organism, not 
PeSseainrestiness (MWA, 120-21) 


Teamrnoteran anatomist. Ivenjoy the sur= 
face Or lite. . = . Give me: the dimple 
in the cheek of the Giaconda or of St. 
John, the Baptist, and you can have all 
the Gothic skeletons or superealist 

guts that you like! And what applies to 
the body applies likewise to the mind. 

I do not like all these doctors. Give 
me the surface of the mind, as well. 
Givesme tie ouco de Of all Clings; 1am 
al@eanatic for ehelexternalityvotetnings. 
Their ah-ness gives them too sickly a 
beauty. And je hais le mouvement squi 


déplace les lignes! (Ber 9) 


As against the threadbare relics of the 
carpal past, amuon the side oe tie 
Machine Age. (RA, 93) 


The biologist looks at life dispassionate- 

ly:* if what he discovers is unpleasant, 

he does not prettify his report. The nov- 

elicits, anv oart a bDiOlogise. (RAV TZ >) 
in Snooty Barone: oir Michael Kell—=imrre, «purely a uatur= 
alist" (SB, 60), begins his literary career with a book 
titled "Big Game of the Great Deeps" (SB, 60). From 
Munting the big game of Africa and deep-sea Tishing,) he 
turns Lo. hunting down, in a Literary way, men: "Since 


my fish book, two books of mine have been published. In 


those I have taken up the study of Man upon exactly the 
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Salle LOO ENG tastaperor Insect” (SB, 65). Accepted asia 
SOrt Of mMiseiple of Watson," he presents! not the indivi- 
gual fconsciousness but ats typical, external manifestation, 
specimen (people=behaving' (SB, 66) . 

In the manner of his observation, then, Lewis aligns 
himself with an ideal scientist. Metaphorically and 
visually he evokes the machine's functional precision. 
That ‘precision proved formative not only in hiis work but 
in the theoretical writings of the French neoclassicists, 
Darticulanly thoseto£® Paull Valéry.° Leonardo da Vinci, 
mechanical inventor and painter, proceeding always by 
the observation and deduction of "Une intelligence 
dssaenge, 0! is a model artist for both. Lewis's machines 
are of the most tactually cold, defined and resistant 
of materials, steel; they are machines viewed in terms of 
form, function and product, the machines of Ferdinand 
Léger rather than the Futurist emblems of perpetual motion. 
Inheyeinr Orie tiie ha Gides tyiirsitiiclanticulations. (Of shis 
paintings and graphics in which the human body as well as 
inanimate objects are presented as functional and express- 
ive form; * Eney yreld talsoi that venement nesponse toy Mars 
inetti: "je hais le mouvement qui déplace les lignes!" 
Tetons eOlcrOrbalmon Viterary , Whecheanes chesproduct “Of 
Lewis's fusion of the mask of the "Observer" with his 
preference for the Machine Age themselves assume the char- 


acteristics of machines. Lewis speaks of the "polished 
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ange resistant. surtaces ‘of ‘al great) externalism art! (MWA, 
l2i)),) Satire. Early in his) career he had reversed Berg- 
sons definitron of the comic. Bergson had declared that 
"Les tatti tudes; gestes et mouvements. du corps humain Sont 
risibles dans l'exacte mesure ot ce corps nous fait 
penser a une Simple mécanique."” "Nous rions toutes les 
fois qu'une personne nous donne l'impression d'une Boca 
Lewis exchanges the terms of the equation so that the 
machine-like, the puppet, becomes the norm, a deviation 
from which produces Laughter: 
Thesroot of the Comic as “‘totbe 

sought in the sensations resulting 

Erom therobservations of a thing be= 

having like a person. But from that 

point of view all men are necessarily 


Comic s EOmuciey are all sthings, on 
physical bodies, behaving as persons. 


The movement or intelligent be- 
haviour of matter, any autonomous 
movement of matter, is essentially 
comic. 2. ANd we ally, as human 
beings, answer to this description. 
We are all autonomously and intelli- 
gently moving matter. (WB, 246-47) 
Botitetheimask of the “Observer” Jand«thenimage of the 
machine “as form expressing function link art with science, 
if by science we denote, as Lewis does in his metaphor 
Of “the biclogist=novelist, the inquiry, unizmited in 
Scope into the physically observable and the notation 


Ofeetch an inguiry. Likevscience, artemust remain 


rooted in themphysical, in an “objective” sor jobservabic 
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Coal VtVege Guts. by definition a mere expressiverpror 
jecliOneet someting that is there.. Bute t 16 not. for 
thet meason,..dependent upon one religiion, om upon one 
way, Of 1lifte,-more than another, or upon lone political 
SYS cemamores Lian sanotner,. provided. the: artist 1s) allowed 
a Geasonables freedom, [ts datum is: everything. © it 
sorts out, and arranges, as science sorts out and arranges, 
Od adits. Dest 1S. not -dassam lar instuneton sane” 
(MWAl e276). Such cCOnvVLections ebout, the: nature: and. cunc-— 
tion of art might well lead us to expect a rather Dar- 
Winian sort of autobiography, an attempt on the part of 
the author to observe himself as though he were another 
and a preference for the delineation of the external 
lite, the: career, rather than the inner or private life. 
Lewis lends his personal style to that expectation in 
RUGewASsiagnment, “a bistory Of a career, snetre person" 
CRAs; 127). 

Lewis's definition of science as more than a tech- 
nology, as a.mode of seeing which can subsume art, thas 
preference for the "dimpled cheek" of the Mona Lisa over 
URodin's’ £luxions in soapy white stone" (TWM, 250), is 
‘NOE Cee apolar leplrss iene vel Reneiecawcen a Rather it is a 
reconsideration and an adaptation to the Machine Age of 
what Lewis saw as the spatial and temporal integrity of 
Classicism... sThis reaction against nineteenth-century 


Romanticism ina preterence for the ‘classical” “and the 
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consequent formulation of an “externalist" approach to 
literature ‘and politics characterize Lewis's re-emergence 
from the "underground" (BB, 303) in 1926 when he pub- 
lished The Art of Being Ruled, Time and Western Man and 
The Lion and the ea wr The General Strike and the 
appearance of these works end both Lewis's autobio- 
G@rapaicalvaccounts of his “personal Lite" (RA, 1389). 
Their writing marks the beginning of the author's "ex- 
ternalizang' of Nis self; "Thenceforth my history is 
Sings Glypcencw sOlmsmnyesDOOKksS ICRA 41139 )m 

Romance, by Lewis's definition, is "a negative-- 
what would be thought of as the non-modern state of mind." 
It refers to "Something too emotionalized (according to 
GUL DOSieLyI St SS tandards))),; <8 sto theseitects or an 
egoism that bathes in the self-feeling to the exclusion 
Gm ConpanilreLOm fea litdes, Including the [Note-Selr 
(TWM, 26). The "great traditional enemy of the Present" 
CEWM ys 22)e) “Romance 2.9. << denotes whateus hinreal for un-= 
iikeliveisOr atitall “events not present; 1m contrast «to 
What 1s) scientifically true and accessible to the senses 


here and now" (TWM, 27). The product of non-observation, 


ve "isitpartly what you see but it is’ much more what; you 


feel. I mean that you are the romance, far more than the 
romantic object. By definition, romance is always inside 
and not outside. It is, as we say, subjective" (BB, 121). 


Because it is "perhaps not susceptible at all of visual 
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treatment (WM 23)), romances demandswa participation 
in the Past and a total self-reflexiveness. These 
qualities, while they prevent the detached observation 
indispensable to Lewis's art, find their most obvious 
iiterary projection an autobiography amy always inside, | 
Romance depends on memory, the autobiographer's tool 


and his bane: ietle genie ne pourrait rassembler 
ses idées corey S 2lonels'en Souvenait plus; notre 
existence se réduirait aux moments successifs d'un pré- 
sent qui s'écoule sans Cesse yan Veo cams. ae 
passé. O misére de nous! notre vie est si vaine qu'elle 
n'est qu'un reflet de notre mémoire":~* so laments 

the most Romantic of autobiographers, Chateaubriand. 
Autobiography on Lewis's terms will obviously have to 
evolve in a more-impersonal form than usual if it is to 
be consistent with his critical tenets. 

Lewis's concept of the "classical" permits a separ- 
ation from: the past not possible to the "romantic" frame 
©Ofemind.s lt refutes the attempt at temporal fusion 
which characterizes Romanticism and affirms a need for 
an historical perspective, a space between the present 
and wthie  past.6 sRefusing £o: posit the identification of 
the writer with the private consciousness, Lewis advocates 


the externalization, and therefore the individualization, 


of the self in myth-making activity: 
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The Past as myth--as history, that is, 
in the classical sense--a Past in which 
events and people stand in an imagina- 
tive perspective, a dead people we do 
not interfere with, but whose integrity 
we respect--that is a Past that any 
person who has a care for the principle 
of individual life will prefer to ‘'his- 
tory-as-evolution' or 'history-as- 
communism’. ; 

So 'new existence externally re- 
lated to another and past existence,' 


: is what we prefer. That is the 
condition of the 'classical Present' 
referred to by Spengler. ... {(TWM, 


238) 


The position that true individualism is the ontolog- 
ical outcome, not of a highly developed "self-feeling" 
embracing an introspectively treated personal or histor- 
ical past, but of "presentness," of psychological as well 


as physical separation from the past, imbues Lewis's 


""'classic-romantic' opposition" (TWM, 25) with political 
Significance. "Classical" "presentness" assumes an 
ethical value: "One of the pre-eminently 'classical' 
attributes is an indifference to originality. Indeed, in 


the classical artist, originality would, be a fault... . . 
The (classical artist's) preoccupation with form is not 
due to disregard of weight of matter and worth of 


subject, but to the fact that the matter is given to him 


iy igs) AGC8.. ve 27 AMA, 192-93) . athe Pe comanric* is 
the popular, sensational and 'cosmically' confused" (TWM, 
26), “the opponent of tradition" expressing itself in 


"the warm, popular, picturesque expression" (TWM, 25). 


Contrasted with it, the "'classical'" is "the rational, 
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aloot and aristocratical” (TWM, 26), "Standing for the 


“Mola Order. itradition and authority" and expressing it- 


self im formal calm" <(TwWM, Osya The" romantic’ ™ 


evokes the self-centered person; French Romanticism was 
largely informed by Rousseau's Confessions and Stendhal's 
égotisme and gave rise to much introspective autobio- 
graphy. The "'classical'" yields the politically aware 
person, capable of perceiving both Self and Not-Self, 
capable also of impartially observing himself in autobio- 
graphy. Such a person is an individual in Lewis's terms; 


his existence is separate from that of the group: 


Bergsonian durée, GOEL psVCnO veg car 
LImMey ls sessentlaly tie Veilc sO mene sEhue 


romantic. It is the same as in disbelief 
of the reality of life: the more absolute 
this disbelief is, as a formulated doctrine, 
the more the sensation of life (which we 
all experience impartially, whatever our 
philosophy) will assume a unique importance. 
Or we can add a third analogy, which will 
further clear up this obscure, point in) con- 
temporary psychology. The less you are able 
to realize other people, the more your par- 
ticular personality will obsess you, and the 
more dependent upon its reality you will be. 
4 And the more ‘individualist’ you are 
in this sense, the less ‘individualist' you 
will be in the ordinary political sense. 
You will have achieved a fanatical hegemony 
with your unique self-feeling. 

Political 'individualism' signifies 
tie oppos@te Of that. Lo vespresses be= 
fiefvin the desirabirirty of many indavi— 
duals insreedd Of One. (TWM, 25) 


Lewis's polarization follows that of Spengler. Both 


see Romanticism as the exaltation of fragmented over uni- 
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fied perception, of temporal over spatial existence. But 
Lewis Trevereses Spengler «in his preference for classical '" 
fachner “chars Paustian’) ons romantic lweManaeeMoneover, 
the® classacal (sis for him a reaction seo Romanticism. 
inschvs Nevrollows Eliot: "“Pirst there 16a wilderness: 
DUtegoradueal by manspues at In vorder. First, there 1s ea 
‘romantic’ young man: but he becomes 'mature'--and 
“classical’'" (MWA, isoye > 

Lewis's inversion of Spengler's values emphasizes 
a different sense. The natural expression of Romanti- 
Cisiets Must Cc, Partacularly Tevemot eco ase of the 
Species' set to 'Infinity'-Music at Beyreuth" (TWM, 305) 
--7 that Or Glassleism, architecture. “lovbe [Dogqmatically 
poe phOr the Great Wrthout, Lor the method of external 


approach," as is Lewis, elevates "the wisdom of the eye" 


over "that of the ear" (MWA, 128). Lewis's aesthetic 


SMipiasuzesm ay pod Vosopny (On eneieve. whichemilieates 


against the “isolation” (TWM, 418) of that instrument. 
Such a "philosophy" establishes the eye as a "public," 
synthesizing organ to create space and not as a "private" 


(TWM, 419) organ to separate the visual from the other 


senses and so the achieve "external Gisuniey, . cae, mor 


eeldement of the one personality . . . 9 \(TwWM, 419): 


5 Gg he TaN Welaeh Melstoisighiy tere aelgts! edo We 
meant that we wish to repose, and mater— 
ially to repose, in the crowning human 
sense, the visual sense; and if it 
meant that we refuse (closing ourselves 
in with our images and sensa) to 
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retire into the abstraction and dartness 
Of an faurel and tactile world, then, Lt 
ae cre that, our philosophy attaches 1t= 
Selr 70 ‘tie concrete and radiant reality 
GbVtie Optic sense, That sensation of 
overwhelming reality which vision alone 
gives 1s the reality of ‘common-sense, 
as Lt 1s the’ reality we inherit from 
Pagan antiquity. (TWM, 418) 
While one perhaps, cannot go so far as to say of 
Dewi other “the eye is the intellect . 3) 7, the 'per- 


son' in the human erganieam,"-° 1 is Doth a metaphor 

EOm and an wnsterumene CE Ehat. intellect. #slteis: the 

means both by which the artist engages in non-egotistic 
observation, independently collecting and recording ex- 
perience or "data," and by which another person, equally 
independent of egotism, can, through the medium of pic- 
torial art or the printed page, apprehend the same ex- 
perience, can be another "Observer." This eye, both 
servant of the darenatyaan collector and transmitter of 

the observable, and metaphor for its non-personal, non- 
bartisan functioning, the opposite of the “1, becomes 

the emblem of the autobiographer's detachment from the 
self conceived as having identity. As autobiographer, 
hewire tells us at the end of Blasting sand Bombardiering, 
he has been this sort of eye: "And I hope that, in addi- 
tion to the entertainment--as my sight is keen, as nothing 
escapes my eye, and as I may claim a respectable measure 
of common sense, with which to interpret the 'bag' brought 


to me, daily, by this formidable eyesight--it may be that, 
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in this amusing way by following my body round, as we 
have done, some portion of my experience may have passed 
OVeGEIneO you (BB, 307-08)., 

Just as this autobiographical "eye" is symbol of the 
decarhedsrunctloning o8 the intellect, just as 2 insures 
thatieche auloblographer, no longer identitied with his 
body but only following that body around, overcomes the 
timictalivons, Gl Nis jown ego, so it also insures that 
the artist remains abstracted from all group identifica- 
tions, even those which are biologically predetermined. 
SO Separated, he sets a distance between himself and 
Dis sOwnenistorical, culiural and evolutionary .oragins, 
between his observations as writer and his own identity. 
i Oreecilewatlict@e Solder than thie )hlch sa siowls tells 
us, "by this meaning the same as the statement that the 
intellect at its purest does not function in a specifi- 


cally human way" (MWA, 231), that: 


The GrheacLon Of a WOLrkK Of jarus1s can 

act of the same description as the evo- 
Wutvon of wings on the Sides of a fish, 
thewteotNering. sO: 1tS tins On. boeusrn— 
vention of a weapon within the body of 
a hymenopter to enable it to meet the 
termiole meeds Of Les Tite. | Thevonhostly 
and burning growths, the walking twigs 
and flying stones, the two anguished 
Notes that are the voice of <a being, 
the vapid twitter, the bellows Of jage— 
long sinsurrection and discontent, tie 
complacent screech, all may be con- 
Sidered as types of art, .al 1 equally 
perfect, but mot all equally desixable. 
CCD 35). 
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The artist detaches himself from the group, whether it be 
particular; theycult of Christ whose symbol isthe fish, 
er whethern 1t be biological, the “human" Species, and 
becomes "a satirical "Observer" outside that group, "homo 
oma erLdens (MWA; 289) .) “Class ile “avcorral YN(RAy. L739) 
but “Consciousness is privileged" (RA, 181). The artist's 
Gréavion, eat tus purest, is) primal), “esastant to the 
anthropomorphism of Romanticism. 

Nonetheless Lewis's use of the eye as metaphor for 
Che vareist japarticularly in) the Vast vautes1ography, when, 
going blind himself, he links "fresh eyes" with the new 
vision or knowledge of "fresh souls" (RA, 125), seems 
reminiscent of the Romantic images of the Mind's Eye or 
the Inner Light. In fact, Lewis inverts this image, 


repulsing Inner Darkness with Outer Light: 


I should be sorry to appear an out- 
and-out partisan of outsideness: but 
here arelthe arguments £orele, sand they. 
abe MOteinsd nit Lean. 

Under present conditions it secures 
GO, OU sabes wand “critical’ bitereature the 
freedom from mass-contagion, mental and 
emotional, those particular activities 
reguire. (That does not mean aloof or 
cold, but merely not intoxicated.) —-Make 
the world too ideally safe for the poli- 
ticianp~asmiormeriy for tie welicgwvonrst, 
and iby %sodoing “you “shut out Ena slight 
anagrais necessary for thought and, the 
Creative arts: for he is only sate in 
the dark. Criticism 1S merely the intro— 
duction ‘of the outside Wight anto™a dark 
place, ~Outsideness is to be where the 
(egiieie Spee CRA, T/L) 
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As he does with all his metaphors, Lewis insists upon the 
Materialist mature, oft pthe eye. Lt sees Ehe physical 
world objectively whereas the "mind's eye" or, in Lewis's 
dichotomy, the "time-eye," sees introspectively and 
SUbyecCtively a sHis sont losophy of Ehescye was thereat firm 
ation o£ “The; Object. Conceived as King of the Physical 
World® over |The Subject Conceived as King of the Psy- 


ehologicalPWworddl: 


Tobe “dogmatically forythe roreat 
Without"--to set up the Shell as your 
shield, against the Dark Within, in a 
DaLti=pris.dtor the rigours sor ene, sun 
Sie aVOUIm Ol —LES publice values se an 
Gontrast to thei private values of «the 
half-lighted places of the mind--to 
evince more interest in the actor, and 
in action, than about the daydreams of 
a dilettante scene-shifter, or the 
brutal “trances of the mob; all this must 
forever compromise you with the either 
disguised or overt doctrinaires of a 
disembodied, a non-corporeal, artistic 
expression. You have in the most unmis- 
takable way come down upon the side of 
what is material, if you have accepted 
in the main my contentions--over against 
those people who prefer the mind's eye, 
aS an instrument, to the eye upon the 
outside of their head. The mind's eye 
DP refer to “1's that corganewhoici wooks out 
equally upon the past and present, but 
perceives the actual scene a little 
dimly, at the best peeps out upon the 


econtemporany scene: itis, thes timeseve, 
as ie msont be called, the eye ior 
Proust. (MWA, 145) 


Ther "tincdoseve wis Uinierospective, elucidating  itsele; 
Lewis's eye, the creator of the DILASELC MAR Ge, Ol OOyeCES 


existing independently of their maker, is extroverted, 
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illuminating the shape and structure of its surround. The 
first has butione content, the world as perceived by and 
related to the self and its projections; ~! the second, by 
BbStracr1One from 1tselit, observes mMyrvad job jects, all the 
visually perceptible forms of existence. For Lewis, the 
mystic's knowledge is "afflatus" (TWM, 295); structure 

end sa teern are tne wphysically—rooted Gealleres EO be 


Sougnt by ther artist; 


Take binoculars to these nests of camou- 
iPlage== 

Spy out what is half-there--the page- 
under-the-page. (O-WS, 29) 


SWepu Ob wour teet, be on the Wook out 
for the pattern. 

ft us therchart that matters——-the qraph 
isteveryething:  (O-WSs, 28) 


The Lewisian artist, then, stands outside himself to 
aerive both his artistic and political antegrity. Lewrs 


justifies this behaviour in Rude Assignment: 


wee VOumsanoly Cannot eacteandmulink 
ae one and the same time (except in the 
sense tbat storthinkwis to tace). 
the whole virtue of accurate 
ebservationesvs jthat it isca “peusonsob— 
serving--stereoscopically, the product 
of two or more groups, never of one. 
: --No person, of course, is capable 
Of perfect ‘detachment:  thereifiouk to 
attain to it would damage the observation. 
BUtmaegroup does not cbserve at al: it 
sleeere) Mivalego Msp toys amen ae echolesi, | Uke) Selaiimsl< 
US tLe bermsplrt Tup. 
The Surrender Of Your Will to a 
group disqualifies you as anvobserver or 
aspartic. eA Group dees nO Coser ye,, 
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or criticise, another Group. wile attacks 

1t, OF woos it. Valid observation de- 

mands some self-effacement: there is 

no self-effacement about a Group. (RA, 

LO 7) 
Unlike the Romantic who seeks to fuse fragmented percep- 
tions into an experience of cosmic unity and who wishes 
to transcend his physical separateness to become psycho- 
logically one with the universe (Wordsworth, for example, 
hemlecting thateul Go... al1/That, 1 beheldtirespired with 
inward ita yao Lewis as artist seeks to step out- 
Side his self and to assert his physical and psychologi- 
cal separateness, his ontological status as a sort of 
(oplitt Man. if this) self-effacement. is, the contradiction 
Or Romanticism, Lt as also opposed.to the sort of anti- 
romanticism, the obliteration of identity, advocated by 
a writer like Gertrude Stein. Lewis affirms individual- 
ity as accurate observation through non-partisanship 
(even if the self is being observed) whereas the same 
self-effacement is Stein's means of joining a group so 
laedesies Ldentity 1S no Longer definable, there being 
only the universal "human mind." Lewis steps outside 
EnemGroup; otean) expands it Until it becomes so; all—inciu- 
Save miso ddiisuce, in mts, identity, as: to)lose mts signi- 
ficance as a group. 

The 'Splie Man" of The Apes of God is a descendant 

of the “ancient jewish people" who, Lewis recalling 


Matthew Arnold said, possessed a "keen awareness of the 
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NGOE-Seliw which censtituced their “originality” “(TWM, 
26) "iat awareness gave them their potential as “Ob= 
Servers; ta potential which, in the Contemporary arts, 
has=suecumbed) to vthie prevalent Yapishness. “But Gi the 
arcist; separated Erom his self, isa sort of "Split 


Man," the side in the ascendant is of the utmost impor- 
tance.’ Ratner, the jJournalist-writer in The Apes of God, 
has reneged on his "ancient" heritage and manifests the 
ascendancy of the right-hand side, the side of unstruc- 
tured energy, of Futurist energy, "le mouvement qui_dé- 
place les lignes:" Zagreus envisages him as a mind with- 
out Space or a "time-mind," "as a homunculus, a disem- 
bodied mind. Or as the Holy Ghost--the most tremendous 
of all the feminine roles." He might, Zagreus observes, 
"have gone to the Party as the Paraclete" (AG, 330). His 
left side, side of the heart or Goro of patterned 
energy or Vortex, 1s obliterated. The artist reverses 
Rather -seatsquise; heeiSea ' Splat Many awit cre tert 


Side, che Side Of structured energy, of form, zn the 


ascendant. 


II. The Autobiographical Eye: Blasting and Bombardiering 


Piemabeist Ace Gplit Many, Steporpgsoutside his 1den— 
tity an order to “observe” rationally, is creating, we 


recall, “a mere expressive projection of Something Chat 
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oumlierce HA rt as another "outside .| desined by, its 
Sumlace, jroo srartvculeations.,  Uror wart iseonly manner, 
Lise Onl yeolLy Le aeeinat a sweain the: enc. what carte 
Means Pe Atelcs isamplest ave is a cretlectuon: (a far 
More mannered wetlection than that supolved by the 
Camera.) Wathouts the artist, “the world ceases to see 
itself and to reflect" (BB, Aa 28 These two images, 
tial Of Art asi a "“retlection™ compelling its audience 
Peo, reblect. jaand that ‘of the artist “ach“Observer," 
Goinciude an tthe artast-autobiographer who, impartially 
“Selt=reterentrai,.  wobserves the “Observer, “nerllects” 
the reflector. 

Just as Gertrude Stein used as a frontispiece to 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas a photograph which 
is a visual metaphor for the work's literary structure, 
so Lewis suggests the ambiguous position of the artist- 
autobiographer by very nearly enclosing Blasting and 
Bombardiering between two visual representations of 
himsele.. The two illustrations belong toca period closer 
to the date of composition of Blasting and Bombardiering 
than to the time of the events with which the autobio- 
G@raphyadeals. Sthe first is 42 seli-portraay, her product 
of an “Observer" engaged in "self-referential" observa- 
tion, in auto-graphics. All the drawings reproduced in 
Blasting and Bombardiering, no less than the books by 
Whichmuewucechronicless the history Of Dis career ine nude 


Assignment, are an "expressive projection" of their cre- 
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ator become a subject of autobiography. When the cre- 
acon and his "subject "are the Same person, as 4uthe self 
pOrtrarc, =tnermetaphor Of “the artist “as am Yeye becomes 
visually important; dominated by his spectacles, Lewis's 
Syen OOksS LO, one side, uncompromising! y observing. 

Newrs had= firse called” this drawing ay 'Selt Carica= 

ture + and =the original title makes us realaze how 

much the autobiography deals with the pubiwe pose, to 
What extent the "Enemy," his eye “on the look out for the 


pattern,” structures the narrative. 

The final "Wyndham Lewis," reproduced four pages 
from the end of the text, is a photographic observation, 
the essence of "“outsideness." In between the frontis- 


piece and this photograph appear the author's "masks": 
Utive Pombardiler, ihe Battery Officer, Ine AuUcnor. OF 


lacie 2he YGULSIde Inddeates the Metamorphoses or 


the man while the similarity of pose between "The 
AULROGwOL farm’ Sand the final’ "Me. Wyndham lewis: =the 
fdentical tilt of the hatted head, the eves looking 
Stralgie out OL the picture, the prominent gesture: Of 
tie hand holding the cigarette or pipe--“suggests» che 
Contimim-ty Of these. “outsides”: “I “submie that what 
aierorwiat Owas, Dut Will a di rrerent mccen ton Mose 
chnge = (RA 63). 9 Of Heheyears Spent underground? (BB, 
211), years when there was no YOUESLOe)) -Wwruecten - dra— 


phic or uniformed, displayed, there is no visual and little 
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narrative account. 

The reproduction of photographs and of Lewis's 
drawings and paintings constitute a visual analogy 
to an autobiographical method which consists of "follow- 
ing my body round" (BB, 308). They are equivalents 
in the world of artifacts of the "many external adven- 
tures" which are nonetheless, as Lewis says, "my 
adventures" (BB, 307) and which are the "observed" 
reality Of the narrative. Their importance to that 
narrative is that they are signs for the cultural milieu 
in which Lewis worked and which he helped to produce and 
that they are a "reflection" of the man. They function 
as dO the Specimen ‘pages (BB, 41) of Blast reproduced 
as corroboration of the way of seeing delineated in Lewis's 
gsecount, Of Nis’ VOrtlicist activities. Within the lvterary 
Structure of the autobiography, the drawings and paint- 
ings have little importance as independent art but a great 
deaiwor importance in So tar as they reveal a particular 
quality of artistic endeavour and vision. 

Rerlections, «literal and metaphoric, in) part struc-— 
ture Blasting and Bombardiering. Not only is art "a re- 
flection, not only does the artist hold “the mirror up 


toe polrticsewithout knowing it” (BB; 4), but one of the 


earliest of Lewis's "'personal-appearances'" is the product 
Ofreflections. “The “monjik” Lewis “of Blast, he tells 
Hewetiady thes carnishea polish ~ .. Of the most gilded 


4 , , : " 
cafés of five or six continental capitals" (BB, 279). 
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wit \uyse ebweiha& ,e8elsitzenos exe dakdw “eazy 7 

"hovzsaco” siz Sam Maman tims “(COE 98) “soxudaevbs mn 
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He both rerlects and reacts to a culture which he las 


absorbed partly in an externalized and distorted form 
Peometiesteilecticons in the dull qoldisurfaces of those 
cafés. ihe Vortlersts) fomented their projects to out= 
Pages the British public “beneath that ceiling of Glass, 
which reflected all your actions as if in a lake sus- 
pended above your head, surface downwards" (BB, 281), of 
the Vienna café. Similarly the meetings with Eliot 
and Joyce which form the substance of "Part V: A Tale 
of An Old Pair of Shoes" feature an "Observer" and 
ere mbeCel On pee liOta solide... — 1ntommy tea broeaweakencd 
consciousness" (BB, 283) to be taken "in through a 
Glass darkly (BB, 284). “The vignette of the old paix 
Of shoes which effects: the conjunction of the stars in 
Lewis's constellation of the moderns--himself, Joyce, 
Pound and Eliot--is enacted before a "cracked Paris 
mirror" whose "irrelevant imperfections" "bisect" 
Lewis's "image" (BB, 274). The only person observing 
rather than participating in the scene, he is temporar- 
lV eecwe be tale otisce Mall. - 

Just as Sir Michael Kell-Imrie arrives "incognito" 
(SB, 2) onthe scene Of Snooty Baronet, inceroducing him-> 
Bede through the descent of his wooden leg from a taxi- 
Gab. or as he dépersonalizes himself behind a "Butler 


enue we Shee 16) so lewis in Blasting and) Bombardvering 


reveals himself by means of the deflected light of others. 
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His introduction of himself is not only on the "person- 
al-appearance mocel=-"a strange assortment Precio tmes;, 
Of Nalreuts POL exotic mannerisms" (BB) )—=but ws also 


ettected by detlecting and diminishing the glory ‘of Shaw: 


Let me, lowever, formally introduce: my— 


self. si tam just aso denial a character 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw, to give you an 
idea. I am rather what Mr. Shaw would 


have been like if he had been an 
aispist—-—-i here Wise “artiste Ban the 
widest possible sense--if he had not 
been an irishman, if he had been a 
young man when the Great War occurred, 
if he had studied painting and philo- 
sophy instead of economics and Ibsen, 
and if he had been more richly endowed 
with imagination, emotion, intellect 


and a few other things. (He said he was 
a finer fellow than Shakespeare. I 
merely prefer myself to Mr. Shaw.) 
(BByeeo) 


The method achieves more than mere coyness or a dismissal 
of Shaw; by comparing himself with a literary polemicist 
of some renown, Lewis is able to present himself "extern- 
aly. eonis method as discursive and extrinsic, the oppo- 
Site of that of contemporary introspective autobiographies, 
Sp eatstan “reverie, .©. . the speechror the souls with it— 


pee The soul, introspectively revealed, is autobio- 


self. 
Graphically irrelevant for Lewis, so much so that he sub- 
Stitutes for the descriptions of states of mind or psycho- 
logical development usual in autobiographies a series of 
"credentials" which are activity labels: he has "been a 


soldier, a yachtsman, a baby, a Massier, a hospital patient, 


micraveller a total @bstainer, a» lecturer, an aLconoliic, 
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ane cd tor,. and @elot more." He is “a movelist. painter, 
ScuLpcCGryepialosopher, (draughtsman, crimio mpolltician, 
journalvst, "essayist, pamphleteer, all roiled into one! 
(BEY 3). Ene Vabelis mark outwardly perceivable,. never 
inward and psychological, states. 

The “Shaw” method of self-presentation is pursued 
throughout the two “panels" of "Art" (BB, 67) which be- 
gin and end Blasting and Bombardiering. In the first 
panel T. E. Hulme and Gaudier Brzeska are presented as, 
respectively, theorist and artist most closely allied 
to the "abstract". (BB, 106) art Lewis practised before 
World War I. Lewis justifies his inclusion of the char- 
acter sketch of Hulme on the principle that My contacts 
with this contemporary is one of the best ways of re- 
flecting myself. I am describing myself in describing 
him, just as in describing me he would be revealing his 
own peculiarities" (BB, 114). The sketch of Hulme's 
abilities establishes in the world of observable reality 
an equivalent of Lewis's own propensities: "All the 
best things Hulme said about the theory of art were said 
about my art. This remark is altogether without conceit. 
Tieschings: touwhach his pronouncements would not apply—— 
or to which my own pronouncements, which influenced him, 
would not apply--may quite well be more important. We 
Happened, that is all, to be made for each other, as 
critic and ‘creator.' What he said should be done, I 


did. Or it would be more exact to say that I did it, and he 
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said it" (BB, 106).°° 
Sane yoEiee post-War' (BB, 205) (‘bpanel” =e 
Structured around three of Lewis's "age-group" (BB, 286): 
Pound, Eliot and Joyce. Lewis defends this choice on 
the basis of its relevance as a reflector of the culture 
as he observes it and of himself: 
These three people are important, each 
in his own way: the three most impor- 
tant people I was associated with in 
the period I have chosen for this nar- 
rative. 
bea Lewere a polreician, sandoccor, 
a biologist or an engineer, then the 
three people I have selected for this 
privileged treatment would be politi- 
Clans; «doctors; biologists, or engina-— 
Cers.) uc fOr me a4. books) more sin 
POLEANG ENen Aaspacty—-Chy, .OGeasserun, 
or a theory of evolution, or an aero- 
plane engine. (BB, 25.) 
thaw elrot has the “Groconda smile" (BB, 275) “so much 
preferred by Lewis to "Gothic skeletons or Superealist 
GUtSi,. salso suggests that his choice Of arelses tO 
represent him (despite his earlier reservations in 
Time and Western Man about Joyce's "time-philosophy" ) 
icseas(rerilection. of the "new civilisation) for which ie 
Chougne modern art should draw the "blueprints (RA, 125). 
Theirrercect on (tterature, for Lewis, finds 2tS ana 
Vogueminether lattle vorticisct effort @ (CD, sll) with 


which the Caliph transformed a street of his imperial 


city, an incompletely realized analogue perhaps, for art 
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in the real world, unlike that in the world of the para 
ble, is both created and limited to some extent by the 
already existing. 

ihe iacluston tin. Blas ting and Bombardiering of the 
"Cantleman" passages, a fictional account written as war 
was being declared, functions within the autobiography 
in the same way as does Lewis's description of his "age- 
GLOUD. aunlne antismisscreations, lake lias seiends, 
are physical entities reflecting him. The passages come 
from an unfinished novel, "Cantleman-Crowd Master," on 
which Lewis began working in 1914. A section not pub- 
lished in Lewis's lifetime and entitled "The Country- 
house Party, Scotland" satirically presents the events 
of the weekend Lewis spent in Berwickshire at the home of 
Mary Borden during which Germany declared war on Russia. 
ines iastingvand Bombardiering the events of thaseweekend 
are narrated in a straightforward autobiographical manner 
although some of the conversation is identical with that 
of the fictional fragment. Lewis, while presenting his 
eelatnvonsiip: wae, the other gquestsi (as "hat of “a poliri— 
cal ignoramus (myself) being instructed by Ford Madox 
iuettervan the paradoxical necessity Of ewar, just because 
a@libercel government was there, and itjis always a dib- 
eral government that makes war" (BB, 67), nonetheless 
Pakes® almore active cole in’ the discussions about the 


ivimelahood: of war than does his fictional, counterpart, 
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Cantleman. And he is a good deal less stupid. Where 
Lewis experiences the imminence of war as "something 
overwhelmingly unsuitable [that | had come to pass” (BB, 
G3)7eehe Centleman of)" The Countryhouse Party, Scot— 
land" has to ask "What was war?" Moreover he is a 

good deal less inquiring than the Lewis of Blasting and 
Bombardiering. To his own question he responds: "He 
had no idea. Cantleman took up The Times and read what 
Leo had been reading. He could not understand. His 
father had been a soldier. That was a reason to mis- 
WnHeerstand swan, Or think Little about Less what ehis 
father had done he would not do. He would never be a 
soldier, since his father had been one: so why consider 
war?" (UP, 47). The difference in the presentations is 
largely due to the demands of the respective genres. 
Cantleman, as the person from whose point of view the 
narrator is relating the events of the weekend party, 
can be largely a medium on which the events going on 
around him are registered; his. active-participation is 
NOEBNeeessacyycOsthe Narvation of the novel. Autobio— 
Grapiy wonetmesother band, posits the yactivesinvolvement 
of the narrator in his account. Thus Lewis permits 
Cantleman to take up the narrative of the autobiography 
only wien the fictional character, in his speculations 


on the Morpeth Olympiad poster, becomes involved in the 


events around him. 
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Lewis does not, however, permit the “Cantleman" 
Passage to completely retain its integrity as an arti- 
fact. The "mask marked 'Cantleman'" (BB, 69) has been 
PCOUeCds ears sow (BE 0) by “thee Opsenmiem —otel Jaye 
Newis as aucobrographer, observing the “Observer” of 
Poa; Bene aUenon, OF che fictional “pascages. The result 
is the interpenetrating temporal planes one so often 
binds in autobiography. “But Lewis is careful to dis= 
tinguish between the two personalities, that of 1914 
Ene ClaeeOrelIs/s6 “SO-much. for Mee Cantdeman. — Neca. 
repeat that this hero of mine is not to be identified 
with me? But to some extent, in the fragments I have 
just quoted, you get the lowdown on the editor of Blast. 
That-tus"why © used them” (BB, 89). The passages, con- 
temporaneous with that editor, altered only as perspective 
has given Lewis a clearer idea of his earlier self, provide 
an artifact which indirectly reveals the editor just as 
the "Helen Button" episode in Paris France proved an 
equivalent of what could not be literally expressed wath- 
Mester Ss construct or the "hitman mind. | 

Mpeliberately autoptographical up toa pont, 2t 
[this "Cantleman' fragment] is the best possible material 
fOr ane Autobiography” (BB, 89) “because ic externalizes, 
renders visible, what is otherwise subjectively experienced; 
it is sa concrete exemplification of Lewis 1s aesthetic. 


The artist, as he 1s personified an Cantleman, "was master 
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i penre pcrowd pmol Master OR Ne ChOWLwwe eae...  LaWwas 
MNagcenrObhemyseliv.= “Nob.of anybody else™ (BBW 189).. 
Ceneleman,s ihe Crowd, Master'” (BB, .89). artistically 
embodies\ the politicel theory of The Art of Being Ruled. 
Without being a ruler, he is nonetheless an individual 
in Lewis's sense of the word; he stands outside the 
crowd, inideneweied with it, detachedly observing it. 
‘Master, -oe famseio, Cantleman is assymbol of political 
freedom and of artistic endeavour based on non-partisan 
observation. 

The first and final sections of Blasting and Bombar- 


Gierving, -ehemsnmt. = “panels; 4 doubly ‘revealstne artist as 
"Observer." Not only does the autobiography take the 
artist as subject of his own observation but it simultan- 
eously reveals him by the quality of that observation, by 
its characteristics as art. Lewis consciously uses this 
mediation between life and art which is essential to 
autobiography and which evaluates both art and life, when 
he includes in Blasting and Bombardiering pages from 
Blast or character sketches. In them one simultaneously 
sees the autobiographical subject "observing" and the 
products, "Specimen pages" (BB, 41), of his observation 
whaen soresent an 1OucSside” Lrom which tolevaluate that 
observation. 

The central section of the work deals with Lewis's 


war-time activities. These provide a literal basis for 


the metaphor of the artist as an "Observer." He serves 
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first as an artillery officer whose principal duty is 
the manning of an “observation post" or "O-Pip" (BB, 
123), then as an artist whose assignment is the visual 
recording of the warscape. The incident of the German 
Sausage~balloon epitomizes the concept of the artist- 
autobiographer as an "Observer" "observing" another 
~Observeriaving, Crossed an epic of mud® (BE, 171), 


Lewis's group of men has come within sight of the "Oo. 


Pip! whicheis their goats" 


he was sthen that I firse became 
fully conscious of the German sausage- 
balloons. They seemed to be immediately 
over the ridge; surprisingly lowdown and 
shockingly far forward. For why on earth 
were they allowed to stop? They hung 
there with an impudent air of being chez 
SOG, eStole OVE Our front el ine: 

As we approached they became more 
and more menacingly near. And it was 
now that I began to see why it was that 
this particular observation-post was not 
like other observation-posts, but ina 
class by itself. The explanation was 
patent--and I remembered that the offi- 
cer who had visited it before me had 
talked a lot about sausage-balloons, but 
i Aad paid no attention Eo bam: 

Wiatawacr tne matter witiethd a 0.10 
was obviously that it was itself observed 
by another O.Pip--but one above it, sus- 
pended in the air. That was what was the 
Maboern Wut te. An expert, Observer, ver= 
tically above him, was observing any Ob- 
Senver who mignt t:ake it Jinto his, head 
EOuUSe EnV se particular SpoU fOr 1S So7 
Caldied) “observations ».. Une wausage= 
belloons generally had “artiwlery ofti- 
cers in them as Observers, who sat up 
there with ampunity “observing = for all 
they were worth, of Course, and spossess— 
ing a godlike advantage over those upon 
Ehescwound a (BB cl /1—7-2) 
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The group of "five would-be 'observers'" reaches "the fin- 
al bog of bogs" (BB, 173) and begins crossing a duckboard 
track towards the inaccessible observation post when shell- 


fare directed from, the ssausage-balloon begins. They retreat: 


ae) 
tan Uy | 


But as my party in this way beat a re- 
treat, the shells followed us. There was 
NOrqueSsti1On at all that the shells were 


following us.” They were not aimed at 

an area, OY a track, or a movement of 
PrOCDS eOUc ate fave Individuals. en 
looked back. The duckboard track was no 
longer molested. Clearly we were being 
chased. The accursed sausage-balloon 
Was sdOUng Jit. ) From its howdah, or gon— 


dola, we were being hunted. I felt 

more like a lion every minute--a lion 

who realizes that he cannot contend 

against creatures of another dimension. 

(BB, 174) 
Although Lewis had apparently relegated the politics of 
the Deity to The Human Age, there is a suggestion in 
Blasting and Bombardiering that this regression of "Ob- 
servers" is the natural relation between the human and 
the divine”: "I am never sure that there is not an Ob- 
server up above us, like the Observer in the Sausage- 
balloon, but yet more advantageously placed: one who 
Ws) quite capable of Setting a battery on to one, and in a 
word, causing the fire to be more personal than otherwise 
cieewoula be’. (BB, 1S es The images of the autobiographer 
as simultaneously a "lion" and "godlike" "Observer" unite 
the "Art" and "War" "panels" of Blasting and Bombardiering. 


In the first "panel" Lewis pictures himself as the arias 


or "Observer" become a literary "‘'Lion'" hunted by "“Bri- 
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Cannia's fashionable (BB, 50). Dealing retrospectively 
WItEhPEhesestmages from a "“selécted area" fofehig Life, 
ReVaces ase a Erdy "god," "a conscientious Ggodling" (BB, 
Wj Pie} becomes) ain Nis autobiographie: pose, the second 
Orpaervaly “Observers in he regression “and Blasting 
and Bombardiering, the record of an observed "Observer." 
This use of what might be termed a Regressed Ob- 
server as tie structural image of Blasting and Bombar= 


diening yields one-half of the usual autobiographie 


equation. "An autobiographer," theorizes Stephen 


Spender, 


is really writing a story of two lives: 
Hiselireras it appears tor himseli, irom 
his own position, when he looks out at 
the world from behind his eye-sockets; 
and his life as it appears from outside 
in the minds of others; a view which 
tends to become in part his own view 

of himself also, since he is influenced 
by the opinion of those others. An 
accouns OFNthe antertor view would be 
entirely subjective; and of the exter- 
ior, would hardly be autobiography but 
biography of oneself on the hypothesis 
that someone can know about himself as 
LE he were another person. However, the 
great problem of autobiography remains, 
which is to create the true tension be- 
tween these inner and Quter, subjective 
and objective, worlds. # 


This tension, which Spender calls "the great problem of 
SucobLograpny, . Nevwexpands into’ a more general diterary 
theory. Writing, like Lewis, in a Nive Ln warch Ypub=— 


lic events had swamped our personal lives and usurped 
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our personal experience," in which all experience had 


political ramitveations, he nonetheless reaches a liter- 
ary position opposed to Lewis's. For Spender all liter- 
ary production has 1ts roots in the autobiographical 
impulse:+° Lewis would particularly exclude "purely 
autobiographical matter” (RA, 139) £rom literature. In 
World within World, Spender extends the tension between 
inner and outer already implicit in his title to the re- 
lation between past and present: " . . . childhood is 
like wheels within wheels of this book, which begins, and 


revolves around, and ends with ae 


Ultimately Spen- 

: 30 
der's literary metaphysics are Proustian; PEOUS Gal S@one 
of Lewis's chief targets in his attack on "time-philo- 


Sophy and his plea for sa Teturn to a more Clas sacar 


literary form. 


Lewis's concern with "the surface of life," applied 
to so reflexive a genre as autobiography, must, in theory 
at least, annul the term's self-referential prefix and 
produce only one-half of Spender's equation, a "biography 
GE oneself." Te makes the writer, writing what others 
see in him or what he wants them to see, his own public. 
Bar from exploiting the subjective approach which is the 
genre's particular privilege, Lewis places himself in 
Overt competition with his “objective sicounterpart, the 


biographer, and asserts the superior objectivity of his 


own account. "With an egoistic piety," he informs us in 
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Blasting and Bombardiering, "I have made it my business 
to preserve in these pages something of the first-hand 
reality. SHY reporting may, who Knows, serve to. trip up 
One Or two of the Ludwigs and Stracheys of a future time” 
(Ee 200). Ine Ultimate Biographer, wricing fromthe 
uniquely omniscient vantage-point of a "godling" where 
his own life is concerned, he is simultaneously an Anti- 
Biographer Making "it as difficult as possible for the 
distant biographer to do his usual uncannily inaccurate 
Work. (EBe 257). 

Viewed in terms of The Art of Being Ruled, slewas os 
use of autobiography to preclude future ultracrepidarian 
acCOUNtES OL Nis#@lire COnNnSstrteutes ay poliercal ace. 6 
step outside of one's identity, whether that identity be 
mene result of sebe-labelling or Of group affiliation, he 
“maintains in the political treatise, is the essence of 
political awareness, of being governed without being man- 
ipulated. Even though Lewis insists that in Blasting 
and Bombardiering he is "talking no politics" (BB, 16), 
the very act of observation from a position outside 
idenmetty ceonders “che autoolography political In vterms or 
Dewicis owm theory. By denying the reader access to Che 
more personal aspects of his eee Lewis creates another 
form of Everybody's Autobiography. But Stein and Lewis 
escape a purely personal or psychological identity lei) 


their writing by mutually exclusive means. The former 
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denies an external "Observer" or audience, even the writer 
as his own audience, because "they [the audience] create 
you,">2 ereateran videntity. The latter attempts to avoid 
personal identity by standing outside it, by becoming 

has owns JObserver’sor audience. The author of Blasting 
ands Bombardiering,, observing" his subject's “reactions 
to a great political event" (BB, 16), necessarily ob- 
Sorves une event. |Co-existing with wnatesceems) to be 
personal and literary narrative, therefore, is an histor- 
ical and political account. The autobiography ceases 

to be primarily self-relevant and bears not only on 

Lewis but on his contemporaries and his readers. In 
seeking the "graph" of events, Lewis has abstracted a 
Darercular ssermetrompebneir Chaos. AUtebiographyys 1n 

so far as it presents such a "graph," denies life as it 
is experienced. It transmutes it to a greater or lesser 
extent, depending on the author's literary goals and 
abilities, into art, a life rendered resonant with other 
lives, everybody's autobiography. 

Such at least would be the idealized and probably 
Nightly didactic outcome of Léewis*s “externalized” auto- 
bLograpiy were at transliterated anto Literary theory. 
Pieeshareror subjectivity in Lewis Ss “objective .cbser— 
VWeDionis! tO be found in tact in the physical reality ot 
one person's not being every person. um . » the whole 


virtue of accurate observation is that it is a person 
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observing--stereoscopically, the product ot two or more 


COP Se aie) nes Bveee ne person; -Ol couse, ) Usecapable 
Oe Perrece detachment. . |) .") A-diftterenteperson, a 
dPiterent stereoscopic product with ascii fering degree 
ofvdetechment, provides: the possibility of a different 
ODSermvelVonem = sClentifticetheories are. invalidated, 
GitierentiwoOrksso£ art created, Thus’ while subjectivity 
Can perhaps be meduced to an infinitesimal role sin ob— 
servation, it can never be eliminated. "‘Romantic'"” 
expression will always hold some ground against the 


wu las Sicals. 1 dead: 


To be impersonal, rather than personal; 
universal rather than provincial; ration- 
al rather than a mere creature of feeling 
--those, and the rest of the attributes 
Of a So-called “classical” expression, 
are very fine things indeed: but who 
possesses more than a tincture of them 
POY 2 wee Wi tical OL ,uS=—anda co 

this there is no exception--there are 
merely: degrees” of the opposite tendency, 
at present labelled ‘romantic. Vust 

as Sir John Simon states, "We are all 
Socialises: today, SO in matters of 

arte Teo could be said, "We arei all ro- 
manties today," with at least equal 
feted (MWA, 193-94) 


Autobiography would seem to fall somewhat within 


the category of the inescapably romantic.'" Even 
Ze the emphasis is on the delineation of the present 
man, the author employs elements from a personal and 
publiceseast to reveal and substantiate’ hic present con- 


cept of himself. Lewis, seeking in Rude Assignment to 
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prove! the consistency of his’ literary and political posi- 
tion sin elo S50 with that of Nis ‘earlier works; chants a 
(Joeph or Nis “own past. FA “bio-=qraphy pie would seem, 
can never completely be a "'new existence externally 
related to another and past existence,’ a Spatial. con- 
RuGuUraeronmOnm the "Classical Present. = 9 ata must eal— 
wayS remain to some extent the product of an attempt 
EOuerACe pVical continuity. “But to tbe onweene look 


Out fon the pattern, “co describe the sel with the con— 
viction that "the graph is everything," means moving be- 
yond observation to abstraction. life lived or written 
eoOuUL in, tlie: DbilOlogical sense, from the etandpoing of 
Sensation, physical or psychological, “est null, ou in- 
forme, et, en général, indistinct." He who seeks its 
pattern, "Qui se confessef[,] ment, et fuit le véritable 


roa 


o epele ; : 
Vireo sensation "dans l'instant. He creates an 


"expressive projection of something that is there,” a 


""new existence externally related,'" by virtue of its 
form, to "'past existence,'" a "'new existence'" which is 
an abstraction of lived experience. 

Lewis's opservation, turned om hamsele to produce 
a species of Anti-Biography, becomes in Rude Assignment 
"“counter—-polemic” (RA, 143) with all “the iniplcataons: Of 
Controversy as) ouposed) co, incontrovertible’ Ceuch) ans 


herent in ‘that term. The delineation of a © "pattern “or 


eninkang WON RA; 43 )s, tthe abstraction ofVorder trom the 
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lived mass of "indistinct" experience, mythologizes the 
Sele yen be remdenrsethat sell significant ioy making i tsin 
a sense--a non-political sense--typic, simultaneously 
greater and lesser than its lived reality, exceeding 
tliat tealtey Sinaes isi gnificance for others, lacking Tes 
Yichness of detail. Not the self but its metaphysical 


abstraction results: 


Davantage: non seulement l'homme 
a acquis cette propriété de s'écarter de 
I*anstant meme, @t par la de Se diviser 
contre soi-méme, mais il a acquis du méme 
coup une remarquable propriété, ... la 
conscience de soi-meme, cette conscience 
Gu tait) que, stecartant par moments de 
fOuCsCenGuurest, 11 peut meme swecarter 
de sa propre personnalite; le moi peut 
quelquefois considérer sa propre per- 
sonne comme un objet presque etranger. 
L'homme peut s'observer (ou croit le 
POUVO LD) 5; ie peut Se Ccritiquer,s UL 
peut se contraindre; c'est 1A une crea- 
L1OR Ori gindile,, une centetcive pour cre— 
er ce que pugecrds HOMmMece yh espeledc 
tesprit. 


The "Observer" observing the "Observer" creates a "pattern" 
tietutscemelther. The writer may be a Gean-=tdern Haliver, 
PewLs se socialist counterpart in “he world or the de- 
posed Salvator Allende, like him "Veilleur, par voca- 
afore a man who projects autobiography as novel and 
pile” and who classifies himself as a naenomaniiae 2. 
delighting ian the ambiguity of the creative and psychiatric 


connotations in the label. He may be Lewis's own creation, 


Snooty, who claims that "my investigations into the nature 
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of the human being have led me to SMpLOy, tie tarts Of the 
my ensmaker, 2nworder the better to present =(for the pur- 
poses of popular study) my human specimens" (SB, 3). Or 
he’ may be Lewis's antithesis in the theoretical polariz— 
ation of the neoclassicists, a Valéry, convinced that 
Jilentest pas de théorie qui ne soit un fragment, soign- 
eusement préparé, de quelque autobiographie" =” and that 
myth may be the unexpected by-product of a fortuitous 


40 
pun. 


But from whichever of these theoretical premises 
the writer proceeds, when he externalizes and abstracts 
elements of his life, when he seeks a "pattern," he 


mythologizes the self. Art, Lewis tells us, is "a 


discipline, a symbolacrdiscipline, ”’ “a. process of myth— 
making "in the same class as ritual, as civilized be- 
haviour, and all ceremonial forms and observances" (MWA, 
291). GLewisian autobiography responds to the exigencies 


Of art, asserting the intellect over sensation, pattern 


over contingency, rational structure over experiential 


diffuseness. 
TideeRucetAcsranment > Counter-polentc” 


In Blasting and Bombardiering Lewis writes from a 
particular conception of the graphic artist; "not out to 
do more than limn the action," to tell "a plain tale of 


mere surface events," he is "keeping out the pale cast of 
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thought as far as possible" (BB, 186). But when he be- 
gins to write Rude Assignment, Lewis's “outsideness"” 

has been modified by pessimism and defensiveness, pessi- 
mism about the society his art "reflects" and defensive- 
ness against what he perceived as unjust criticism of 
his own work. He had begun drafting sections of this 
second autobiography at least seven foci © before its 
1950 publication. Even these preliminary notes indicate 
that pessimism regarding the possibility of reconciling 
Che artist's role with the political realieies of con 
temporary society conditioned his assessment of his own 
Carecn:) of salman arvist first and foremost. the doctor— 
tno ees secondary. =And for an artist to be fobliged to 
recognize that the time it as his function co express is 
past expression--that all it needs is the services of a 
surgeon, and that without a moments (sic] delay: that 
itees past antidotes, or the healing catharsis of are: 


that is a disheartening step for the artist to have to 


take. Subconsciously he would tend to evade that recogni- 
Elon (eS). hate recognition, le amplies,, provided: the 
MipeLVScmtOmnse DOlitical” books, his, “deetoring. 9 at 


also) is sconsonant with Lewis's growing conviction Chat 
VIWeeare all romantics today.” and that the artists) as= 
Piring to a new form of "classicism were) "the first men 
of a Future that has not materialized" (BB, 258). 


If the narrative method of Rude Assignment is still 
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that of an external “Observer," the subject to which it 

is applied often verges on the "'romantic'" and psycholog- 
ical preoccupations Lewis denigrated even while recognizing 
their contemporary ubiquity. The “narrative of my career 
up=to-date. becomes: the tracing Gf a “pattern of thinking" 
(RA, 222), a demonstration of “how my mind works” (RA, 81). 
The career, in the guise of its books, has been "revis- 
Teed Me <w. eLmMOLAGT tO) extract material, wacnewodch to 
CEmposerastruceimage Of imy Mind, “(RA 222) ern Spate or 
his refusal to indulge in purely personal reminiscence, 
Lewis's Rude Assignment moves towards a definition of 
autobiography provided by the most self-confessedly ego- 
istic Of his contemporaries, H. G. Wells: "An autcbi6= 
Graphy 1S the story of the contacts of a’mind and a 
worla."* 

With this small concession to what Lewis earlier 
termed) tie "romantic, ) this consideration. of the mind-or 
the subjectively experienced as well as the world or the 
Wourcside, the autobiographical rhetoric changes. The 
"Observer" image which structured Blasting and Bombar- 
diering and which Lewis first intimated in his metaphor 
of the autobiographer as "a conscientious godling" (BB, 7) 
doing ae spot Of e1dvying—up ©(BB, 6), he ecekoes in Chie 
description of Rude Assignment as "a cleansing operation 
eueinemgranduscale (RA, LL)... Ihicwditierence of (scale 


in the two works marks their difference of tone. Lewis 
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writes Blasting and Bombardiering in what he termed his 
Daamia tar style™ (1, 347). He relies fa sqocd deal on 
vignettes which wittily reveal through a single delin- 
eating external stroke both character and the artistic 
anda pGluircaleclimates:) “Ezra Carrica nas) ‘youth ca 
tirtele aggressively upon the tip of his chin” (BB, 2981); 
Auden “is all ice and woodenfaced acrobatics" (BB, 304). 
Moreover Lewis Seclaim to autobitograpnicals veracity rests 
on his physical presence relative to the narrated events. 
He iS a uniquely positioned "Observer": "I will fix 
for an alien posterity some of the main features of this 
movement. No one is better fitted than I am to do so, 
in all humility 1 may asseyerate.  L-was at its heare, — In 
SOlepunstences: wos at (BB 257) 7 

The "grand scale" of Rude Assignment alters the 
autobiographical tone, makes it less casual and familiar 
end more acrimonious, less the record of an “Observer” and 
more a self-virnidication. Reasoning replaces anecdote. 
Pe certain rhetoric of persuasion Or or COnSpiracy between 


author and reader sometimes insinuates itself, a rhetoric 


Which resores to expressions Like “of course, “certainly,” 
"vou see"--"Of course there have to be group techniques” 
(PAPE Co) "Certainly the Critic would never lave realized” 
(PA plot! those who. . . , Delng Siero youysee,) pLe- 
Pena eR yae 2) Sach asrhetoric anticipates and 


answers a reader's supposed questions before he phrases 
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them and replaces the "Observer" standing outside the 
group with a new group, writer and reader, within which 
ismcreatedethe 1liusion sof a bond of good sense and in- 
telligent interpretation. 

Barly ineathe, autobiography , Lewis detimes Rude 
Assignment: ‘Certainly 1 is about my work, and espe- 
ClallySthateside fof it that has raised up ditticulties 
POR s ComawenOne Sst lees) also @aboubethesnaturerot sehis 
type of work, and about the paradoxical position of the 
workman--not myself alone--engaged in it. And, more 
personally fett tse abouts the nature of my thinking, (4s 
illustrated in my work and otherwise) which has resulted 
iiemy waite being Iso ,dieticule a one “toulives Webast. yy, 
this book is itself a work--a new work" (RA, 10). Unlike 
most autobiography, it adds polemics to its ontological 
status as a work of art. “Qui peut interdire la polémique 
Pieced ui qu'aucun engagement ne lie?", the hero of Jean- 
Edern Hallier's autobiography errands The consistency 
Of Lewis's autobiographical venture with His aesthetic 


Daincup beswwhion ansist on “outside,” saccurate obsetvacizon 
depends on such an absence of allegiance to any group. 

But much of the ontological ambiguity of Rude Assign- 
ment lies in its abandonment of the PaGui cular Subjects 
of autobiography. Autobiography is privileged among 


literary genres in its possibilities for the reporting 


of events which the author was in a better position to 
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observe and assess than were others and for the inter- 
preting of the inward or "psychological" processes of 
TES Subject. Lewis, rather than write tenis sort of 
autobiography, undertakes to write a better biography 
than could enyone else, to “arrange," present and inter-— 
Preureieyextcerially mantiested “data” of Nie lice. in 
Rude Assignment he attempts to write a Biography that 
Wilts reyveal all apocrypnal Stories, “criticisms, or future 
bLOographies to be irrelevant and error-ridden. In this 
sense the book-is anti-biographical in precisely the way 
in which Blasting and Bombardiering was. The extent of 
Lewis's animus against future biographers manifests it- 
self in an unpublished manuscript entitled "Record of 
Life in America." In it he justifies the unusual nature 
of his autobiographical impulse: "When a person who, 
like myself, has played a prominent part in the intellectual 
iter On his COUNtECY, an Nas time, comes vosdie,; the 
CLECUMSEANCES “Or sis safe f2 unreadable words], by way of 
biography, come] to be distorted and arranged according 
tovtnerctancy Of the biographer, of biographers. ==1 hope 
Louweite, successively, accounts of all (the ohases of my 
lvfe upon the correct and truthful interpretation by which 
ilay mose store (RUA, 1). 

In Rude Assignment Lewis makes his concern for bLO- 
graphical veracity clear by evoking Cardinal Newman: 
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leteer, as I am: who has been engaged, 
as invumy case, in the analysis of what 
ie obsessional in contemporary social 
Jute; in composing satiric verse; ex- 
posing abuses in art-politics; cele- 
brating. In fiction picturesque: para 
SilLesy inp weaghing, to the best, Of fis 
ablitiy, (contemporary theories of the 
State (few made known to us without a 
pistol at our heads); who has often found 
hansele win contivotuwithetie inveterece 
prepossessions of his age and country; 
WNG,eOS ian artist, has .come at va. Lume of 
great change, and has, without reserve, 
entered into the controversies arising 
from this embittered struggle between 
the old and the new: anyone extending 
himself in so many directions, with 
Such va Maximum sOor Antormaltey, and sdic— 
regard of consequences, will find, as 
time goes on, that more and more people 
and things are mixed up with his work, 
SO PeEnaE LO Uspeak Of One 1s Tomsbeak of 
ther other: 

in, the course of controversy, in 
order to discredit an opponent (and after 
the controversy has died down this does 
NOeeStOD), Many diLsobligaung f1crions gain 
CulLrency. yyA picture. OF aoManyiswins this 
way handed down which is a very bad like- 
ness, one that corresponds only slightly 
with the original. After his death, even, 
.the painting goes on. 

This sensation of asians with regard 
to the scurrilous ‘likeness' for which 
enemies are responsible has a history. 
Those who have invited reprisals, as the 
resule Of Some action inftlaming contemp— 
Orary opinion, must often have experienced 
ZG: but there is of course: ea classic 
instance. Newman . . & et wast stunned 
upon an attacker. "Better,' he wrote, 
‘that die, should discharge his thoughts 
“upon me in my luretime,< Chan varter 1 am 
dead.' 

And it isa strange, thing how satis— 
factory it is when some malevolent person 
Maischardes Nis thoughts, ta,dtecuard¢e 
witch .one 1S, tree to. answer. <9. ) Hor 
Ve only tire spurious BOLeLayemOL sone sea 
gets painted in public (and not surrepti- 
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though one may hear that the work is 

going forward and will be there some- 

day--to be gazed at in shocked aston- 

ishment by another generation--weighted 

with that deceptive authenticity which 

things “contemporary have)--1f it is 

breugnt out into Ehe open to be painted 

there, then all as: well. 'The phantom 

may be extinguished which gibbers in- 

stead of me,’ as Newman said. Swish 

tO be known as a living man, and not as 

a scarecrow.' And so long as the living 

Man is Still there he can annihilate the 

phantom: whereas when a phantom himself 

Le would be too Late. (RA, 1LO— 21) 
The appeal to reason inherent in apology has, as Lewis would 
Say, a stalse botcome (RI, 284, 299).8 sAvology, sbecause: it 
does not deal with the writer's wife, his vacations or 
his breakfasts, because it prefers "logic" to a more 
impressionistic or anecdotal account, is not the less 
personal or subjective for all that. The apologist 
opposes his reasoned account against that of his enemies, 
implicitly asking the reader to believe that his bio- 
Graphe cal snterpretatten Of the ctlons and areiiacts OF 
pvem@ilacce, 156. Dye vigmtue on DiswgrealLer wproximicy oO) Ehem, 
better-intentioned and more accurate than that of his 
Cuitvese mm Pucelogic, ini Splice sof ese Obnective —formula— 
tion, derives from the mental operations Of a person. 
iiecaexternaiemonily in. its style; mot inedts MOtLVation. 

It is perhaps more than coincidence that Newman 
wrote Apologia pro vita sua, described as the “only  Oleass = 
44 


ical' English apology," to defend his conversion to 


Catholicism. His adoption, in his attempt to clear his 
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Character, of a form of philosophical discourse the his- 
tory of which lay largely in theological controversy 
suggests that apology was for him the formalized, logi- 
CalgrelatronvOrfanother autobiographical mocitication, 
the confession. Ideally one could perhaps distinguish 
the two on the basis of their being inner- or outer- 
@isected =) GOntession, Ohne Might say, examines the 

sel, for the benefit of the self; apology examines it 
for the benefit of hostile fellow-men. Confession is 
Seli—-revelation; to one's self or to God; apology is 
Seli-detense,, se lr—justiElcation., Onewliterary. critic, 
Francis Hart, has distinguished confession and apology 
On the basis of intention or impulse: "!Confession' 

- places the self relative to nature, reality; 
‘apology' places the self relative to social and/or 
MOR inuaW.eee Ws) CONFESSION iS, ontological: tapology 
Sui calaeae m2 

When one considers actual confessions and apologies, 
however, the distinctions become difficult to maintain. 
"Nul ne peut écrire la vie d'un homme que lui-méme," 


Rousseau writes in an anti-biographical mood, 


. a . : 7 : . 
Maus en slecrivant i1 la déguise;.sous, le nom de sai vie 
146 


leet ats: SSO aApOLOGLCl.. ww sas Or again he phrases his 
Golesi lasmanner lewis might well echocsy We tsuis, ob- 

. . ° oF, 
servateur et non moraliste. Je suis le Botaniste qui de- 
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regler l'usage."*/ Yet the literary consequences of 
ROUSseauisriG “observation” and confession led to, by 
reaction and not by sympathy, Lewis's doctrine of the 
“Observer! "as, “ne part ja Diologist JW "See Augustine 
ostensibly writes his Confessions as a form of prayer 
but his reader soon becomes aware of his sharp eye for 
secular critics, of his apologetic tendencies. Mon- 
tarqne, rTelusing to constrain himself within either 
Loum, yet Links confession with the rebuttal of slander: 
"En faveur des Huguenots, qui accusent nostre confession 
privée et auriculaire, je me confesse en publicq, reli- 
gieusement et purement. S. Augustin, Origene et Hippo- 
crates ont publié les erreurs de leurs opinions; moy, 
encore, de mes meurs. Je suis affamé de me faire con- 
noistre; et ne me chaut a combien, pourveu que ce soit 
veritablement; ou, pour dire mieux, je n'ay faim de 
rien, mais je crains mortellement d'estre pris en es- 
change par ceux a qui al arrive de connoistre mon nom.” 
"Puisgque mon nom doit durer parmi les hommes, je ne 
veux Delia at Wy opomlLenune réputation mensongére; je 
Nemveux, point qulon me! donne des vertus ou des vices 
Gie demivavols, pas), Niequlon) me peigneseusmdes traits 
Cit aieenuuenie pas aes false Chus  ROUsseauy turns 
confession to apologetic ends. And even while he 
placed himself so completely "relative to nature" as to 


ber vecponsible for much in the cult of "ToMant Le. sensi = 
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bility, he prefaces the Confessions with a specific appeal 
to his enemies, an appeal he reiterates periodically 
throughout the work. 9 
Moreover, whether we deal with Rousseau's or with 
Lewis's version of the "Observer," whether with con- 


fession or apology, the author holds the autobiography 


tosbe artistically "and historically valdd on the grounds 


OCLs. SIncerLey. “Or intention. | 'Btre éternel," Rous- 
seau apostrophizes God, "rassemble autour de moi 1'innom- 
brable foule de mes semblables. ... Que chacun d'eux 


découvre A son tour son coeur aux pieds de ton trOne avec 
la méme sincérité. ... aol Lewis claims a fundamental 
consistency of political position grounded in an apodictic 
personal sincerity: "With people capable of sincerity, 
no revolutionary—-change is) possible. Thus, if I am found 
advocating today a maximum of centralisation, whereas 
twelve years ago I was all for the doctrine of the sover- 
eign state, these diametrically opposite principles both 
have been adopted--as opinion--with the same end in view" 
(RA 99)5. “Onenorparty, he remains an individual, true to 
homseln, a “Lewistte. (DPDS, 22). 

Weinceritty” for the writer of confessions involves 
the: revelation of ‘the damaging as well “as the’ praise-— 
worthy, of inconsistencies and contradictions as well as 
ye 


unity of being; with Rousseau "Il faut dire tout... . 


For the apologist, —nowever, "sincerity" is the fundamental 
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UnLey Of being which dictates all his opinions, no matter 
how contradictory they seem, and which gives "pattern" to 


Histwiace. lionel Trialling notes! that thesword: Ueincer— 


ity" "as we now use it refers primarily to a congruence 


between, avowal and actual feeling. < « 9" ORemarking 


that " . . . the word cannot be applied to a person with- 


OuL regard to his cultural circumstances ,">? he suggests 


a distinction between "Sincerity" and "authenticity": 


Society requires of us that we pre- 
sent ourselves as being sincere, and the 
most efficacious way of satisfying this 
demand is to see to it that we really 
are sincere, that we actually are what 
we want our community to know we are. 

In short, we play the role of being 
ourselves, we Sincerely act the part 

of the sincere person, with the result 
that a judgement may be passed upon our 
SIncCerity hat ToS Not authentic. 

Thesword “authenticity: Sis e. may 
very well resist such efforts of defin- 
VeLon ase shell later make; bute lethink 
that for the present I can rely on its 
suggesting a more strenuous moral exper- 
ience than 'Sincerity' does, a more 
exigent conception of the self and of 
what being true to it consists in, a 
wider reference to the universe and 
Man Ss) place in at, and a Less vaccep= 
bane andagenilalwview ofthe Social cir= 
cumstances of life. 


Lewis "‘svuse of the word “sincerity” iS an the>sensetof 
Prpliing smhantnentecity.. © Both as ay personalmattnibute 
ence svanuaosotutce she posits this. Sinceuity Meuthenkscity) 


as the basis of his defense against his detractors: "It 
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Theryr [his enemies'| fundamental insincerity--because of 
the pragmatism and subjectivism which is natural to 
Giem==would stiliecall wrong anything that ‘was notvof their 
Way "Or “feeling.") So — jam not so much) obliged to answer 
charges, really, as to defend the right to be sincere; 
and--from my standpoint--the necessity to be sincere" 

(RA, 143) Lewis? relates “Sincerity” then® to: the 


peacterml oe sche igraph., Lt indicatesmarcons ys tency 

in motivation the transient forms of which are opinions: 
Wo subnit that what Ll am is what I was, bute with a driter— 
enw accent On most things (RA, 88) - 

The appeal to "Sincerity" is used to opposite ends 
as one moves from confession to apology. Rousseau 
attempts to reveal himself completely, emphasizes the 
internal impulse and sensibility and insists that the 
confession of certain contradictions in his behaviour 
or tensions in his life pledges his sincerity. Lewis 
or Newman assert that, because they are sincere (authen- 
Ec) S such ‘contradictions, or seeming contradictions, 
can be reconciled into consistency. > A rhetoric empha- 
Sizing the external replaces the nhetorie of confession: 


“Ham bub giving a history of my opiniens,~ Newman, ex= 


plains and «that, with the view of ‘showing: that [ have 


Gome by them through intelligible processes of thought 


106 


and honest external means. Lewis summarizes Rude 


Assignment: "I linked with what I am thinking now these 
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past debates into a central pattern of thinking, which 


PSeeconmone tO. thempast™ and: to the presentem This 160 the 
elearestyrerutation of and bést answersto those who have 
never liked what I say, and, being smart you see, pre- 
Bend PTH aAt Vt VShsomethangiit is not" RA. 222)2 

Because Lewis, like Newman, attempts to show that 
his opinions have been arrived at by “external means," 
he includes an analysis, unusual in autobiography, of 
the contemporary public's response to art. The first 
part of Rude Assignment, he tells us, "is to take the 
form exclusively of a catalogue of my personal handi- 
caps." Chief among these is the fact that "I am what 
ns described as ay ‘highbrow’. That/is therfirst thing 
about me; it underlies, and influences, all the other 
ChanGgs = tiatwel yamo=-aliethe tiings that ai ts snocrcesi rable 
Sto be. = The handicap, Of the label as togbe tound an 
Tese inaccuracy we Dice Cis lermn——iidimecouce aia. Oe 
Getiston= 1 sanoOtwmne, scrls) nolL an attribute of mine, 
Obwany tiincgupersonal. co men [bf 4s. Just @something. that 
happens tO any weiter OF Other artist, to be) described 
in this ridiculous fashion--one who is not a bestselling 
Ene eles evonk | eigvee Weteel cua. (lsu, Whey ir 

Corresponding to the lowbrow and the highbrow among 
ercictcmare al Majority Public” (RA) ) 15) andeay Minority 
CPoplict (rl lo) eg the (“Majority Public torerers=  somc- 


thing self-evidently trivial or shoddy" to "something 
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sett-evwidently engaging allethe energiesmofea consid- 
erabtetmindvand sensibility" (RA, 919); ‘And thes "Minority 
Public" has become "too specialized: an unrepresenta- 
iver eraceronmorathe whole. And dteieethewwhole, in 
SOMmeglOrmeonsotner, —that is required by a writer . GRA, 
iojim whessEtiatilon, as Lewis analyzesvit, Nas ebeen 
aggravated by the exploitation and encouragement of a 
"Majority Publicemby thoseswith capital vand power. tHe 
suggests, obliquely at first, that his detractors 
CELEMCIZEGshimetOrm pointing out this xploucation: 

The cheapening of human life--until we 

abivthave grown rather bike doctors 4n 

our necessary callousness about the 

human animal, whose 'ideals' look 

Sillier at every fresh homicidal out- 

burst: ) "tite lowered standards of 

literensuing upon. war—--all” of this ¢eon— 


Spires to dethrone homo sapiens and to 
CUETO hiss oOlace homoestultcus sem ene 


Yahoo Of -Swiltt. No one is to blame 
fOr this. Tt is human nature accom- 
plishing its destiny. --The enemies 


of man do not point these things out, 

Since they profit by them. And the 

friends of man get called his ene- 

mies. (RA, 23-24) 
imine er atokeningwcwidld Gitieon the -aGhs a CRAGe 3) s)tne 
artist finds himself dependent upon a smaller and smaller 
DUD com oreyen strom the Outer wortd Ot men in dencreds 
Smecealicy eKA, 20)i. 


Having asserted the presence of "two Publics" (RA, 


ie) 7 slewils goes on to.an historical analysis of the term 
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"intellectual," still following his method of "external" 
presentation. Through a discussion of the works of Julien 
Benda (Trahison des clercs), Edouard Berth (Les Méfaits 
des Intellectuels), Léon Bloy (L'Ame de Napoléon) , and 
Georges Sorel (Les Illusions du progres), he arrives at 
a Gerinitiron both or an intellectual and of the “berrayal" 
perpetrated by many modern intellectuals. Of the word 
“intellectual” Wewis decides that "Something rigorous, 
Nand, and COLdsin tie way Of Ehinking =the wratronal 
TeLier ian tiewemot LOnal sapprodcni——-wi_ nour mt camo tc 
historically in any way--would be the £irst steps in 
fdentl ep recatron- 8 (RA, 42) “Modern antelilectuais have 
abandoned this unemotional approach: "With all the 
energy at their disposal a majority of the modern in- 
tellectuals have striven to excite to passionate action 
=——not to exhort to reflection or moderation, not applied 
to the reason, but always to the emotions: they have 
pointed passionately to the battlefield, the barricade, 
the place of execution, not to the lite of reason, to 
what is harmonious and beautifully ordered. This is in 
factyeie betrayal, specifically indicated by Benda" (RA, 
Sei ies 

Te Lewis tound that being a “highbrow” was a “handi-— 
CAC. being avsatioist was doubly so. Satire he defines 
as the "“unemotional™ expression of “objective truth” (RA, 


48). It can be classed as "realism." A society with a 
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large and emotional "lowbrow" public, Lewis explains, will 
have little appetite for such "realism." -it will demand a 
pretty ratherithan an accurate portrait and will) classify 
any objectively real work as satire, using the word pe- 
joratively, or caricature. The distaste of such a public 
for things ase they are, for truth-—"Truth.... 1. is what 
is" (WA, 5)--, leads them to discredit the work of the 
Satirist. In a chapter titled "Malice" Lewis presents 
himself as an example "of how handy a thing it is to 
somebody seeking to combat Mr. Lewis the critic, to 
have Mr. Lewis. the Satirist in the background” (RA, 54). 
Lewis analyzes his political notoriety in much the 
same way that he had assessed his "handicaps" by means of 
a general discussion of all writers of his sort and of all 
Satirists im the contemporary world. ) Politics, he ex- 
plains, are inescapable because "Man in society is an 
animal who is governed" (RA, 59). Again, "two Publics" 
Exist wa liesuMajOratyePubiic” ds "ttoldtoksaspoli tical: 


system based on morals; the "Minority Public" (the poli- 


" 


Pelvate 


philosophy.” which, "in most cases, would coincide with 


ticians: in this. case) governs according to a 


that of Machiavelli" (RA, 62). Confronted with politics, 
a writer on the side of "realism" will set "himself to 
SLuaye them, alike sany other science” (RA, 963) <. That study, 


Lewis, claims, has been his third handicap: 


With candour, and with an almost criminal 
indifference to my personal interests, I 
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have given myself up to the study of the 
State. With me the first incentive to 
SsOuunattractive’ a study was a selfish, 
Or at Least 4 personal one: mamely a 
wish to find out under what kind of sys- 
tem learning and the arts were likely to 
Pape west eA scralt interest etiat wo .to 


Say. Of course later my intellectual 
zeal transcended this limited and spec- 
P2uuSteSnguinry., 1 Saw thetenumane Lute 


itself was threatened, in the frenzy 

of our Party games and economic luna- 
cies.--How do we NOU pullin of kikesotace, 
when it shakes about under our feet, and 
is no longer able to hold at bay the 
primitive chaos, man's dread of which 

Us us TOSteobViLoUuSs, Li eno ics son ly, 
excuse for existing? 

At no time, however, have I been 
in the least danger of falling in love 
Wien kas pOltpical Star, 0 becoming ex— 
cited about a Party. Nevertheless, I 
have been reported as in love with more 
thanwone political Star of the first 
magnitude.--As the result of a natural 
confusion between my disposition and 
their own, busy and excited adherents 
of some Prophet have accused me of 
being under the spell of their master's 
Ane. (RA, 63-64) 


Mavs pvanalysus Of his relation to politics and of ythe gen- 
eral political climate serves Lewis doubly. By referring 
toe'moreuthan one political Star of the first magnitude, ~ 
he indirectly suggests that those who have accused him of 
admiration for Hitler have been in error. He also creates 
a transition to an analysis of his particular political 
doctrines and the way in which misinterpretation of them 
has been used to malign him. His position, he maintains, 
is that of a "'Detached Observer'" (RA, 69), an Eye, and 


he goes on to formulate the necessity of the individual's 
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separateness from the group and the reasons tor his own 
better in oucsideness” (RA, 71). > Hisown position set 
forth, he can go on to denounce as engaging in "The 
Game of Labelling” “(RA, 78) “those who attack him; George 
Deve lie tee the “quirlty party -n Vhs particular exposé. 
ineenother varlatron on “the “external” method of "sel f— 
presentation, Lewis reveals himself "Thinking Aloud 
Upon Cutreme ar tarrs, (RA; 82) ,"hoping to make at 
self-evident to his readers that he had not made his 
Eroact lols Conform, to tails Or that Parey dogma, (RA, 89). 
His individuality, his independence from all groups 
established, the "external means" by which he reached 
his thought revealed, he can then discuss the nature 
of the changes in his political beliefs in terms of a 
consistent, or authentic, response to varying situations. 
The literary effect of such an analysis as Lewis 
has presented is the opposite of that achieved by con- 
fession. With the confession the reader lends the author 
his credulity precisely because the rhetoric is so per- 
sonal. In apology the submergence of the personal in 
a style delineating the “external,” “of the subjective in 


Weateecan be perceived by "“Lorcibly abstracting myseliz™™ (RA; 


W0O5)--a patterns or a “Graph” ==) "establiehes ™ the rTappore 
with the reader. The motivation and effect of confession 
are avowedly psychological. It aims at self-knowledge 


. O i it 
and self-cleansing and, if the consciousness of an “enemy 
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doesstenper its introspection, it still promotes self- 
vindication by means of an emotional appeal from author 
to reader. Apology, by externalizing the subjective, 
places its primary emphasis on the "enemy" rather 

than on the self and attempts to convince the reader 
through reasoned argument and polemic. We have seen 
Lewis using adverbial phrases to indirectly apostro- 
phize the reader and to create an illusion of a bond 
formed by shared intelligence. Rousseau also apostro- 
phizes his reader, but more directly and ironically, 
indicating, for example, the emotional frisson con- 
fession is expected to induce: "O vous, lecteurs 
curieux de la grande histoire du noyer de la terrasse, 
Ecoutez-en l'horrible tragedie, et vous abstenez de 


4 Where the apologist attempts 


frémir si vous pouvez." 
to promote the reader's understanding of his position, 
the author of confessions induces that reader's psy- 
chologicalvidentification with his situation. 

Apology, representing itself as "objective," is 
historical in a sense contrary to most autobiography. 
"Le privilége de l'autobiographie," writes Georges 
Gusdorf, tracing the genre's development from the advent 
Of Christianity and the confessional, “consiste . . . en 
ce qu'elle nous montre non pas les étapes objectives d'une 


/ A : 
carriére, dont le relevée exact est la tache de 1'histor- 
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oe rnd) . . . . . 
de sa propre legende. : Such a definition implies that 


all autobiography, even that so seemingly subjective as 


Meaiclanin reverie, = involves) <a dialectic erenesspeecn 

Oi eene wsoulwith stselt."’ The: author weasons, about, and 
WHEh himself, af snot consciously as is!’ generally the case, 
unconsciously in the act of selection preceding writing. 
But the apologist intensifies and formalizes this dial- 
ectic to its polemical extreme. He no longer views the 
ivrenas aupsycnelogical construct, a sort or Gestalt 
needing discovery, but treats it instead as an artifact 
Gaenending historical and political explanation. 

The apologist compartmentalizes his life more thor- 
oughly than do most autobiographers. Newman restricts 
Himselt to a shbastory 7or the thought, leading -tovhis r2eli- 
Glous (conversions Lewis in Rude Assicgnment sexcludes 
aspects of his life not visibly related to the opinions 
andaworksfor which -heshad been attacked. Lewis; an fact, 
acknowledges such a compartmentalization as characteristic 
Of his life. To Alan White of Methuen and Company he 
wrote) bedo recognase a discrepancy sbetween Mr. Wea i. 
the wweitereand my Own easy-going, anythingsbuL conten-— 
Erous ase LA) | (hi; Be tae Describing the beginning of 
bbs wwritingecareer, he»said that "The ishore story” was 
thescrystallizatvion of what (1 ghad to Keepoout lot my con- 
Seiousness while painting" (WL, 101). In "Physics of 


the Not-Self" Lewis had distinguished between those who 
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participate in group emotion and those who retain their 
individuality as respectively embodying self and "that 
forbadden principle of the not-self." The “not=-sel£" 
Principle has ats) “seat” in the intellect) Geass "a 
Dreaker-downe or Wallis, a dissolvent of Nations, factions, 
and protective freemasonries" (ES, 54). It is the 
"Observer." 

The compartmentalization of his’ life characteristic 
Cm the apologist alters: the nature of thei dialectic. The 
soul no longer communes with itself and the writer no 
longer examines his past to gain self-knowledge. Instead 
the second party to this communication, what we might 
ten thes Other,» as externalrzeds dn apelogy the in- 
tellect is examined to enlighten the "enemy" who is 
"Outside" the self and who can be reached only by 
reasoned argument. The accusations of this external 
"enemy" condition the apologist's response, the "pattern" 
which emerges. Thus Newman directs his Apologia pro 
Vitesse, almost entirely against the charge, of untruth 
fulness and Lewis, even though he personally felt his 
novels, poems and) visual, art to be the céntre of his 
creative ere presents: an historvealm graph 
PLinarimiyeor eepolatacal pamphleteen because these 
polemical works had provoked the attacks of his de- 
EEeactors. 


Lewis casts the debate implicit in all apology into 
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a formal equivalent when he writes "an interrogatory" 
(RA, 182). The logical form is used "to make clear how 
personal interests have not guided me to my conclusions" 
(RA, 182) and to epitomize the outer-directedness of 
apology. Lewis in the "Answers" provides responses, 
Eeamed in logical discourse’, to “Questions” “designed 
EOuprovidelamplattornwtor nis: position. simp! cit acuen 
HASnLL Gearon Of the meader with the questioner and) of 
the author with the answerer. An illusion of a bond 

of reason is created between the two without the question- 
er's ever having specifically agreed to any given re- 
sponse), into this dialectic intrudes’ the, third persona 
of the apology, the "Imaginary Heckler." He speaks 
mocking rarner, than waogqically and > by dcang iso, pro= 
vides the basis not only for the further development 
CimeEneealithor Ss pthought debut also tor the wWdisplay oF 

his greater reasonableness. 

This reasonable tone and this emphasis on "exter- 
nal means" which govern apologies leave their authors 
feeling at “incumbent upon; them to jyustuiy their use of 
so "self-referential" a genre. Wayne Shumaker notes 


Newman's defense of his writing an autobiography: not 
until Newman has shown his conviction that his character 
Gan be cleared only by an orderly recountal of his spir- 
itual life from boyhood does he adopt the chronological 


= (el 
method of conventional autobiography. Lewis shortens 
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his own similar justification by citing Newman but, we 
have seen, still stops to define his aims in terms of 
his work. So far as possible the personal ramifications 
of autobiography are obviated in apology. We have noted 
hewlseaceGuncimgmeror Eherdifficulties sof hie dite, tor 
example, not by introspective-analysis but by listing 
"personal handicaps" which are the attitudes of others to 
invellcetuals, muchas, in Blastinguand Bombardiering, he 
pPEeesented@aimselr Sexternally’ by stating Wis “credentials.” 
In keeping with non-personal autobiography, Lewis 
does not present his political or aesthetic theories in 
their embryonic, pre-verbal states but in their manifes- 
tations as books. Even in "Part II: Personal Background 


of Career," this pattern is maintained. He still announces 
his purpose as-anti-biographical and apologetic: "The 
same end 1S) Still in view .o.'.°2 namely “togspoil the 
Sport of the wrresponsible detractor, to improve my 
chances of some day not being too much lied about, to 
Clear the path immediately ahead . Ate t9(RA,9103). In 
themthree Ypeusonal~chapters preceding Mise uFirst Pub— 
lished Work,” chapters “strictly speaking extraneous," 
Since | published nothang, nor did tisexhibit VORA, ie 
he still traces his development by "external means." The 
first of these chapters deals with a commitment to free- 
dom of speech conditioned by economic independence as a 


student, the second with formal education, his ficet. iter 


Beye productions, and the iniluence of France from whence 
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POLLGinatedeenis. "first published Wit Gaicse eR Asin) 3) = 
and™@the third with the style of the Slade Art School <and 
uhe aesthetics of The Wild Body. The emphasis, even 
though he cannot fall back on publications, remains 

on what is produced; personal development begins at age 
eight when he writes and illustrates war-stories. Lewis's 
writings, the visible printed word, remain the "external 
Means Or reruting Nis critics and of lending logic» to 


his convictions: 


As everywhere else in the present 
work LT nave, in this part, one engrossing 
object: namely to meet and to destroy 
unjust, prejudiced, and tendentious 
criticism--past, present, and future. 


A secondary aim is to elicit a 
Dactern, Or ‘eninking: “to Show nNoweany 
one of my books is connected with 
every other: that they are a litter 
Of books, not really discrete: how 
the-critical books carry forward what 
ie7 al ace, a tYDe On Chaniing ) =oe— 
Vonging torawecertain Lyoe or mind. 

be Of course follows” Exompenis 
that responsibility is shared by all 
of these writings: further, that 
accusations levelled at this or that 
book Can often be disproved) by reference 
towsome other book. My writings possess 
this unity because they are functional 
and because the impulse to action 
faventullycouresponds , Wi LlOuUbeet recta— 
Eronweto tie dictates of the will. | No 
deviation has occurred, the cencral 
Stimulusehas remained throughout tie 
same, although I have made use of var- 
ious methods. Because of this unvarying 
character of the stimulus, it can easily 
be shown that, wanting in many thangs as 
they may be, and at times misdirecved, 
my writings have not been wanting in 
humanity. CRAY L441) 
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Whether or not one accepts Lewis's supposition that "the 
impulse to vaction faithfully corresponds + . « to the 
dictates of the will" or agrees that he has demonstrated 
tiaemoniyPhiss’ methods," not their "central stimulus,” 
have changed, his self-defense by the evidence of a 
Ppatternect thinking drawn from his work places this 
apo logyewi thin Lite “non-subyective, the "classical .\" 
Centex teoLsnisvown criterion, £0r arc: |) The graph as 
everything.” WUike Stein he can be attacked only by 
denying his premises. 

But Lewis's particular "graph" also reveals how 


selective even such a "'classical'" approach can be. 

Tt is doubtful whether anti-Lewis sentiment would have 
reached the proportions it did had he not added to his 
fictional satires the polemical works of the nineteen- 
Ghapeies s sehrs 61939 “book, The Hitler Cult, came (too Late 
to save him from much of the criticism to which Rude 
Assignment responds. These polemical books he describes 
asabegmnning iwithian “carly | account fotetne gathering 
Seoumi cloud aniGermany un 1930" (RA, -209)2y sthey\ can 
Peewrittensore as futile penformances——all-—judged ,ze= 
dundant, harmful of course to me personally and of no 
value to anybody else" (RA, 209). Such an assessment 
reveals the large role retrospective judgment can play 
in apology. While Lewis did state in Hitler that he 


wrote "not as critic nor yet as advocate" CH 4) Pease 
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Patermehareererization of the book as being about “the 


gathering storm cloud in Germany" is decidedly a war or 


post-war cvaluation: In 1930 he had’ seen Hitler as a 
""Man of Peace'" (H, 32) who would become more tolerant 
when he gained power. The later anti-war books had 


maintained the position that German policy was "peace- 
at—any=price.  (LWOR,, 91) and that allied policies«ct 
encirclement were forcing unwanted militancy on Germany. 
Lewis assumed the role of political pundit in these 

works and political pundits are notoriously prone to mis- 
judgments which are seldom held against them for long. 
The reader might find himself with no quarrel with Lewis's 
own term, "“ill-judged," as a characterization of these 
works. But his retrospectively coloured description and 
his brief dismissal of their contents reveals how dis- 
tonting the apologist s selection of the details eo chant 
bis ecraphi scan be. 

The apologist, whether he denies purely egotistic 
goals as does Newman or whether he frames his work, as 
does Lewis, within a theory which deems invalid as aes- 
theticamotivation either identification with a group or 
individualism based on an egocentric sense of Unigueness, 
tends to extend his self-vindication to a justification 
of others. Again an assumed "enemy" functions to differ- 
ent ends in apology and confession. If apology is cechi- 


calle" confession is “often moral. ‘St. Augustine thinks 
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oplhimselitasiproviding an example for others. ~Simii— 
arly Rousseau: "Je congois un nouveau genre de service 

3 rendre aux hemes; cvestede Vou ose mel imagesiicel le 
de l'un d'entre eux afin qu'ils apprennent @ se connoi- 


anes 


Une service tae lapologist renders to nis tallow 
man is not that of an example--Newman shows himself to 
Desparticulernly Scrupulous An not using Missaintiuence 

GO UMaReSeCONnVerts—-OUEelS that Of Go vindicator or others 
Similarly accused. Newman's defense extends to the 
Catholic priesthood: ) "in. exculpating myseli; it. was 
plain I should be pursuing no mere personal quarrel; 

--I was offering my humble service to a sacred cause. 

I was making my protest in behalf of a large body of 
Mi ee ee rc ie 2 Lewis had already intimated in Blasting 
and Bombardiering that he defended others as well as 
Himsells “ 3... Lf would rescue a few people £ respect, 
and who are, for their sins, objects, like myself, of 
Gmeadt POpitar curiosity and liable to (continue so, from 
the oblogquy and misrepresentation which must be their 


unenviable lot" (BB, 14). And Rude Assignment, we recall, 


pertains to "the paradoxical position of the workman-— 


not myself alone--" engaged in Lewis's particular activi- 
ec eae see in detending myself 1 iplayea not muinusetul 
part, and defend many, many, other people. A Tsort of 


public bodyguard" (RA, 201), he submerges personal con- 


cerns beneath issues of wider significance: "there is 
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NOLitigG te treat of Nere that is simply my poivace atfair 
and that of nobody else. Quite the contrary: throughout 
Matters are discussed which are, in the most tragic 
Sense, everybodys business” (RA, 11). “Self—-vindi cation 
has become a species of “Everybody's Autobiography" by 
vertuc Dot Of an vaesthetic theory and a specific inter— 
Pretation, Of an artistic and political mitaveu. 

Mie aucobrographer and particularly the apologise 
Following Lewis's model must, as an "Observer," main- 
tain a difficult balance between the individual and 
the group. Lewis does this in Rude Assignment by altering 
the reference of both terms. With the major exception 
only of certain English determinist writers, the auto- 
biographer had tended, since "the nature-sentiment of 
Rousseau -CIWM-_—ES6), to situate his “individualrsm” 
at least to some extent within the confines of the” Ro- 
Manctic Reaction” (TWM, 185). The first person pronoun 
and the ego became indissoluble; being an "individual" 
meant being original, separate, achieving, in Lewis's 
appraisal, "a fanatical hegemony with your unique self- 


feeling." Lewis's view Of "individualism dertines 
Romanticism asc “the great traditional enemy of the Present.” 
He responds mot to Mature but to the state of being 
governed. "Individualism," for him, involves the acu 


and obligation of each person, not to be original or 


unique, but to step outside his group and be an "Observer." 
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poege Dbeeseo belief in the desirability oc many indivi- 
duals insicea0,OL one.” 

In Rude Assignment a slight movement away from the 
absolute Lerms of this definition of “individualism” 
minimizes the loss of freedom which Lewis had seen as 
inherent in belonging to a group: "Now I am a doctrin- 
alre internationalist. As there is no Party today that 
Lsvany longer internationalist, I am wathout a Party. 
But, to that extent, I have surrendered my will: and 
if a Party appeared whose plank was one world, I should 
betong tO.) AS Tt rs, there are come, of usin all 
Parties. Were I ever to possess a Party, it would be so 
large a one that I should still retain a large measure 
Of My Scientific licence to observe” (RA, 71). Lewis's 
group, so large as to lose much of the identity of a 
GLoup, would still permic him’ to transcend 1dentity.. tt 
stops, in its diffuseness, just short of the metaphysics 
of Everybody's Autobiography: "The earth is all covered 
over with everyone" so there is "no connection between 
any one and any jpeg OO 

Lewis's expansion of the terms "individual" and 
Poroup enables fim to at least partially transform the 
particularistic nature of autobiography and to place ie 
within the context of his own criteria for Art. A further 
modification of his own ontological status as an "Ob- 


server," involving both a rejection of the solitariness 
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or the ™ romantic™” individualism ‘that had’ become “a 
Erequent connotation of the “auto” prefix “and a re- 
Pusal’ co#belong CoOvany “existing “group, Lets nim 


function literarily as he does politrcally=: 


The particular note of solitary de- 
fiance . . . what must have seemed an 
exaggerated sndividualism on my part; 
in "fhe Tyro", as much as ian ‘The 
Enemy (7 1S mot to be traced, oddly 
enough, ©O Love of the ego, bus to a 
Sense Of typicalness: Of a type out 
Ot place. “i have never~-fele in tne 
least alone. 

the originality in question 
did not seem peculiar to me as an indi- 
vidual. : 
It was not my ambition, as it was 
that of my earliest friends, to be as 
like somebody else as possible, or every- 
body else. = = «. So I-decided!to=stand 
outside this perpetual acting. 

Naturally by the time of my 'Enemy' 
period, I had come to understand that I 
belonged to a widely diffused human 
group. Undoubtedly there were very few 
Of US in England. <All ‘the more ceason 
to insist upon the type-side of the 
Matter, 12t appeared to me- 

Tie gist Of this excursi1oneinto 
pSsvVcnolocy as) that LT rele it to bean 
accident--a disagreeable one--that I was 
straying around by myself. Iwas a 
group-animal, behaving as one of the 
solitary breeds by chance (I never con- 
fused mysel: with Lions Of veagies.) 

i hacdwawie cue Conavaence OF sasnerd—— 
that was not there. In England’ there 


had been numbers of us at one time. I 
knew that trom the books TI “read. (RA; 
79's ) 


By retaining, by virtue of membership only in non-existent 
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political.or cultural groups, neither his individualism 
(An thesegocentric sense) nor his Group affiliation, by 
literally actingsas, "'new existence externally related 
LO another and past existence,” Lewis creates himself, 
Whee herein fLceton Or im autobiography, as an uniquely 
advantaged "Observer." 


UJ 


the “Observer, creating art, projects “something 
that <is, there? ? The Mdatumeis everything. SAGE "sorts 
out, and arranges, as science sorts out and arranges. 

te to wee ner One weerSoCiupli ne Constructs ay theory, the other 
a mythos. Lewis, treating himself autobiographically 

mt 


asa new existence externally related to another and 


past existence'"--either ontologically by identifying 
CULYyaWicle denoOn-exisbent Group Or histenpuca ly bY cLteing 
Newman--, selects and arranges the manifestations of his 
Sseli, his “data.” He mythologizes himself. Such auto= 
biography, polemical in motivation and impersonal in 
method, approaches other genres in which Lewis wrote. 
Polemical subject and focus mark their separation. In 
Filibusters, in Barbary, an ostensible’ travelogue, he 
"graphs" the European and American exploitation of “under-— 
developed scOuntriesrin a first person nearralive. “he 
WObservyer, sevensthough his experiences Structure the 
Work peestposes! only what 1s “outside Siimse lin. Unlike 


the narrator of autobiography, he is only a medium, not 
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enotherstraveller, alse narrating hisuedventures in 
Eneetirst person, ofr America, L. Presume, but, selecting 
and arranging his details so tellangly,esOuctark! Vyas 


| 


to exaggerate Dberoonal—appearance' to the point of 
Caricacure PProcuces assatiric novel. Bul, again His 
observation produces no "graph" of the person. Major 
Coreoran ,)a.ca reuse performer (the supposed Hunter of 
lions made into a "lion"), sees himself only as a member 
of a group; he is always the Major. His self-reflexive 
observations represent the faulty observation of that 


group. He becomes a type, "English all through," who 


recannoty help @eeling at was a Little caddish to drag 


liye Deuwcondla-appearance am) (ALP, 298)... Bub, Corcoran 
Nase eemieuened=anstde, out. JI amenou inside myselt at 
all, any more" (AIP, 15). He has become all "personal 


appearance," hence his satiric value for Lewis who, as 
a Regressed Observer in the work, retaining his anonym- 
ave sajrapic weaesoetalwand political situation. Be- 
cause the Regressed Observer is anonymous, he can contra- 
ducpmerve observations” of his narraton. Thus Lewis, 
without breaking the novel's structure, uses Agatha to 
DrEesentenis ewn opinions on British-American relations, 
Opinions the satirized Corcoran rejects. 
UDRaOocmoWOgrAplyedS a. .ma,aysOrtsOt novel "a lewis, 
presenting the three "panels" of Blasting and Bombardier- 
IMGeae Gey WaG,qabko—or the tri-partite structure of Rude 


Assignment--"counter-polemic," "personal backoround, 
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“counter-polemic"--, has, like the author behind Major 
Corcoran, acted the role of the Regressed Observer. But 
the author who recedes behind the novel's first person 
narrator has no place in the ostensible structure of 
the novel; he is non-existent in terms of the novelistic 
illusion. The Regressed Observer of the autobiography, 
however, receives the work's entire focus. The self is 
the subject of the work, no longer merely an instrument 
Of Satire Sr tsocial criticism. 

Even if we posit that no novelist writes except 
to be read, his work is ostensibly an autotelic structure. 
But autobiography, existing to explain, necessarily in- 
corporates a listener-reader into the structure. If 
thateautobtogzaphy deals in “counter-polemic," if it 
is an apology, its structure also depends upon an overtly 
present "enemy" whom it refutes. Lewis's impersonal 
autobiography approaches the novel in that it represents 
lived life with fidelity to sensation no more than does 
EUGELON Ae tne mocap pacticularly a2 ts =coordimates 
are books as in Rude Assignment, is as much an "express- 
ive projection," as much a matter of the arrangement of 
Pdatay or the creation of a mythic structure, an the 
one aS in the other. But in the polemical or satiric 
novel, the "enemy" exists unacknowledged, outside the 
literary structure. In the autobiography, along with 
the reader who is to be convinced of the author's "authen- 


ticity," he becomes a character requiring the author's 
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own objective "outsideness" in his look at himself. Such 
autobiography approaches Lewis's definition of the "'class- 
cal"” in its “outsideness” and can be symbolized as if 

dt Were a painting (an ancient Chinése painting, not a 

nine teentincentuny “Romantic”! one)c which) ala three, 


writer, reader and "Enemy," regard: 


My book is about a little group of people 
crossing a bridge. The bridge is red, 
the people are red, the sky as’ red. Of 
course, Ehey bridge is symbolie:s ithe? 
bridge stands for something else. The 
bridge “Ag .wasnws therwar. 

Upon one side of this bridge is a 
quite different landscape to what meets 
the eye upon the other side, as if the 
stream spanned by the bridge separated 
a ELopic from .a polar landscape.) And 
the principal figure among those cross- 
ing tuts Iteble pradde-—-that, 1S ame—— 
does not know that he is crossing any- 
Ching from one world into anotier, 
Indeed, everybody else seems to know it 
except him. 

He does not see the cold stream. 
He scarcely sees his companions. Yet 
he is not a sleepwalker: he has his 
eye fixed upon a small red bird, upon 
anredsbough »within a largeoved) trees: 
Rather iorerty,. 1sn tate “(BB yea) 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Yeats's Autobiographies: "All Metaphor" 
To fereonal Wtterance” and the “bunar paraole" 


In 1903 Maud Gonne married Major John MacBride, 
SnocimgrViEhe=hopesswhich)" for fourteen "yearas ad nour 
Teed eVects es idealistic Love. Richard Hllmanm ettri— 
butes a change in the poet's style to his disappoint- 
Ment; Nes - asceticism’ having proved unsuccessful , he 
"thought to put on wantonness insteaa."+ During the 
next fifteen years, as England moved into the "Great 


War" and the twentieth century and as Ireland prepared 
the events which culminated in the Easter Uprising and 
Civil“War, Ws B. Yeats’ abandoned the 'Celtic Twilight 
for “personal utterance” (Au, 102) 7 and the doctrine of 
the Mask. 

Gia Lecter to nis "father dated August 5, 1913 ie 
explains some of the change in his poetic intention: "Of 
recent years instead of ‘vision’, meaning by vision the 
micense realization of a state-of ecstatic’ emotion symbol- 
iyedsin aldekinite amagined region, 1 havettriedeior 
more self portraiture. I have tried to make my work 
Convincing with a speech so natural and dramatic that the 
hearer would feel the presence of a man thinking and 


feeling” (G,; 583). -Yeats of course never abandons the 


idea of vision as it embodies the ecstatic moment; his 
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Statement Of intention merely shifts the locale of that 
vision. The self has replaced Tir-nan-Oge or the Isles 
obethe Blessed... At efirst the! “personal mtterance™ is 
enalTote- lyethe poetowilliam: Yeats" (Po,9214)),slending 
poetic resonance to lived experience. Only occasionally 
doessthes LL) becomesa persona: "An Erish Airman,” (the 
Conjugal “we = almost «settled in our house" (Po, 142), 
UA weather-worn marole:triton/Among the streams” 0(Po, 
iSZ).eiBbuUtwes tie Concept Of “personal utterance” Coal— 
esces with Yeats's evolving doctrine of the Mask, the 
immersion of the self in a persona becomes a style. The 
Masks become numerous and varied: "A sixty-year-old 
smueling= publicaman "dream [s] of a hedacany body” (Po ,;eZz43), 
an aging poet speaks out of the pride, the bitter or gay 
whimsiealaty of ¢Crazy dane, a Pilgrim, or Malachi “Stivit— 
Jack. Or self and Mask, self and anti-self, become the 
personae of poetic dialogue. 

Yeats's doctrine of the Mask seems to have emerged 
frominussreading GlONtetzsche and fromenusmimterest anthe 
occult tradition. “He first read the German philosopher 
im 1902 vand'was taken both with his suggestions about the 
mask worn by the superman and with his cyclical theory 
of history.> His preoccupation with “the esoverice dated 


from at least 1884; inex £otpoetry, he wrote to a 
Critical John O'Leary, the study of "Magic is “the most 


Mnocveant DUursulteoremy liter “(lj e200) sButrouly alter 
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P9107 and very istowlysand Laboriously,.didene begin to 
create a formal system of "metaphors for: poetry" (V, 8) 
Out Of Theseccultitraditionyand the concept of the Mask. 
Ties tern maskiappedrs eine Years srgounnal wil san encery 
ROM Auguse 2, 2ob0: (4h isee always. this «one Liing, -ehat 
imeipracticaLi vite *ehe mask, is more: than the £ace" —(M, 
254). About a week later the Journal records a draft 
of a poem first intended for The Player Queen and finally 
published as “The Mask.” In the’ end Yeats turned, The 
Player Queen into prose farce and it was not until 1916, 
after Ezra Pound had introduced him to Fenellosa's trans- 
lations of the Noh drama, that he succeeded in transform- 
ing the Mask into concrete symbol in At the Hawk's Well. 
At this stage of Yeats's development the idea of 
the Mask had not yet been transformed into doctrine; it 
Ptencdsr still te be an antulted symbol. “Not until) 1924, 
with "Swedenborg, Mediums and the Desolate Places," did 
Yeats tentatively begin to formulate philosophically has 
knowledge of the occult tradition. The essay coincides 
WitieiUso writing Of lis first autobiography. «Perhaps 
he had begun thinking about the autobiography as the 
Pesultuor Moore's publication of Hail) and Varcwell; what— 
ever the impulse, he first suggests the genre, in oby.tous= 
ly conventional terms, to his father: 


I have a great project, would you like 
to write your autobiography? .. . You 
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could say tanything about anything; for 

abter sal ly you yourself wowld be bne 

theme, there would be no need to be 

BiraLra.Ob egotism, for as Oscar Wilde 

Said; thats charming in a ibook be- 

Gause-we Can close it whenever we like, 

and open it again when the mood comes. 

I think you might really do a wonder- 

Cul book, sand 1. “think “a profitable 

one. It would tell people about those 

changer that tare not old enough to be 

in the histories or new enough to be 

ii Nea readers Milica... cose: Cie ase) 

Yeats's own Reveries over Childhood and Youth heeds 

these remarks in a presentation that is, nevertheless, 
more discontinuous than that of the many "developmental" 
autobiographies which had been written during his youth; 
MesSwemethod. 1S closer to that of Ruskin's Practeri ta or 
James's A Small Boy and Others than it is to that of 
Gosse's Father and Son to which it was compared (L, 589). 
Yeats himself characterized the work as "less an objec- 
tive history than a reverie over such things as the first 
Getectmiupon me Of Bbedtord Park <3 2 (ij 89)) Wile 
TicwALSCONtLInueUS GusalLcy Of the Naceariver represents: a4 
major departure from autobiographical tradition, the 
discrete episodes are consonant both with the nature of 
childhood memories and with the poetic mind recollecting 
events which have been formative as images. As they do 
in Henry James, events lean rather than function 
as history. 


The first edition of Reveries over Childhood and 


Youth marks the beginning of a long period during which 
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Yeats worked simultaneously on the two genres new to 

him, autobiography and essays "discovering a philosophy" 
(SMDP, 311). Published in 1915, it had been written a 
year earlier along with "Swedenborg, Mediums and the 
DesoVacetelaces., dn) 1915-16 Yeats wrote ithe “Rivest 
Drate.e Of an autobiognmaphy-> this isi the material Denis 
Donoghue published as Memoirs. During 1917 he worked 

on Per Amica Silentia Lunae (published 1918) and began 
huss work, which would last eight years, on A Vision. 
During the winter of 1920-21 he rewrote “First. Draft" 
wiuchwne published’ assFour Years (1921) sand The @rembling 
of the Veil (1922). The two books were re-issued to- 
gether under the title The Trembling of the Veil in 1926. 
After receiving the Nobel Prize, Yeats responded by 
writing, in January, 1924) The Bounty ot Sweden mM published 
1924701925) Pandlinvl925 he ended his first e1gnia yeers 
work onl Al Vision) with its spublication.’ “Het began® revising 
teeaMMedvately, L£inrshing in 1934.5 “Duringethnese nine 
years he published Estrangement (1926) and The Death of 
Synge (1928). The history of the re-arrangement Of ‘and 
Selecteionwtrom his 909 Journal (published in its original 
form in Donoghue's Memoirs) is not known but since Yeats 
had been publishing as soon as a work was ready for some 
years, one can assume with some surety that he reworked 
thei Journal ant the period 1925-1928. Dramatis Personae 


was written in 1934 (published in 1935), the second edition 
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of AnVisiton appeared in 1937 and The Autobiography of 
William Butler Yeats, ascollection of allshie autobio- 
graphical writings which we now know as Autobiographies, 
sig aeons ty, 

Autobiography and the philosophic essay: each in- 
formed the other. Personality in autobiography became 
mythic, a mMiLCrocosmic image of a universal and histori- 
cal system; the ahneeoeni ee 1 system found its explica- 
tion in Yeats's own personality and experience. In Per 
Amica Silentia Lunae Yeats acknowledges the autobio- 
@rapnical origin of has philosophic isystemsy" begin to 
Seudy, the only sels that h-cam iknow, Myseley and to wind 
the thread upon the perne again" (PASL, 85). He expands 
the concept of the Mask by repeatedly renaming it, by 
speaking of "the other self, the anti-self or the anti- 
thetical self, as one may choose to name it" (PASL, 22), 
or of "the Daemon" who "comes not as like to like but 
seeking its own opposite, for man and Daemon feed the 
hunger in one another's hearts" (PASL, 29). He finds 
cosmic equivalents of individual self and Mask in "Anima 
Hominum" and "Anima Mundi." 

Later in A Vision Yeats elaborated this opposition 
Of self and anti-self and linked the two 2n what he termed 
“nity of Beang,” the harmony or balance transcending 
both... Durinamtne tetght years it. took nimetogrite this 


second philosophic book, he began providing definitions 
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Of the Mask and alluding to a harmony between it and the 
self in other works. In If I Were Four-and-Twenty, an 

essay written in 1919, Yeats asserts this new CONnCeDt Tor 
,UNity OfsBeing!  assa principle of Ais /lafe, relating at 


tOwo AmOMenE Ob VEston: 


One day when I was twenty-three or 
twenty-four this sentence seemed to 

EOrm “in my Nead,) without my willing 1c, 
much as sentences form when we are 

Dali -doleeo:) Hammer your thougncs 
ENEOnUn ey).  -For days» cou ldsthink 

of nothing else, and for years I tested 
all I did by that sentence. I had three 
interests: interest in a form of liter- 
acube, Lone Loum Of phdlosoohy, anda 
belief in nationality. None of these 
Seemed to have anything to do wrth the 
other. «4... Now ell three are, 2 
think, one; of rather all three are 

a discrete expression of a single con- 
Cn etoiara AMD Sa) 


in the continuation of his autobiography (1927), 1922) she 
began to provide definitions of the terms of his philo- 


sophical system: 


Te thought. Enat in man and “ace walike 
there is something called ‘Unity of 
Being jsising thateterm as- Dantewused 

it when he compared beauty in the Con- 
vito to a perfectly proportioned human 
body. © My father, from whom I had 
learned the term, preferred a compari- 
son to a musical instrument so strung 
that if we, touch a string all the strings 
Nurmi alae y. «0s sewer cnOUgnNiuetnat the 
enemy of this unity was abstraction, 
meaning by abstraction not thexsdistinc- 
tHionubutetshe! wso lations Of OCcHpation, 

One e basse Ore taCcuUuCys «wie. ie (Amr 1910) 
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Ot therMask1tselfs) it "delineates: a beingan all things 
valg¥es l@jclevelomel= jpee, een - [one's] naburaw state, s(Au, 24 7)). 

At the same time, Yeats finds a double of personal- 
ity in®hastory "and culture. At the end ef the essay ies 
WeresFour-and=Iwenty, in an ironic “statement of seit 
eittacement, he insists on a national @quivalent ‘of Unity 
of Being, on what Autobiographies terms Unity of Culture: 
peo ees. “and ve civwere net four-and-fitty ~ with no 
Settled Wabre ‘butsthe writing of “verse; rheumabic,  in— 
dolent, discouraged, and about to move to the Far East, 

I would begin another epoch by recommending to the Nation 
anew doctrine, —thatvrot Wnity OL being = (url, 621). 

Yeats had twice in his youth attempted partially 
autobiographical novels which would embody ideas of per- 
sonality and the-occult. John Sherman presents selt and 
anti-self, although the poet was still far from having 
aucivredeat these Wabels when he wrote Gt, in antithetical 
characters and places. The Speckled Bird, a rambling 
presentation of Yeats's encounters with the occult, proved, 
formlackiol anyisystem, too difficult tomianish.» He 
treats both themes, with their interpenetration of the 
personal and the literary-philosophic, much more success- 
fully in his autobiographical writings and in A Vision. 

The tensions which A Vision systematizes had long 
been present in other forms in Yeats's thought. In the 


1907 essay "Poetry and Tradition" he had written that 
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"the nobleness of the Arts is in the mingling of con- 
travies, the extremity ofl-sorrow, «thevextremiry coe Rese: 
Perfection Of personality, the perfection cf its surren-— 
der, overflowing turbulent energy, and marmorean still- 
ness ;Pand@its#red rose opens at the meeting of the two 
beams of the cross, and at the trysting-place of mortal 
and ameortal, Limekand eternity 2(CA, IT3isee ine acer 
terms; Weonsciousness is conflice” 4PD;, 48)2 “in A 

Wis tone Yeacs translated =this concept Gf sithemmingling 
of contraries" into diagrams of opposing gyres. They 
originally represented Empedoclean Discord and Concord 
andelUrn, seach Within@vthe other, in oppositerdirections, 
one expanding as the other contracts. Moving by anal- 


ogy, he identifies the first gyre as a "Subjective cone" 
Of sontiLnecte Geist nCEune sa. achieved sandydetended 
byecontinualvconflict with rts opposite; the second vas 
anmOogeCelV.e <cONnewlOn me Dirimary. CIncture™ sj ao 2) 
treating of externals. These gyres, moving in opposite 
directions, with opposite patterns of growth and diminish- 
ment, reveal:the unity of their opposites when the symbol 
Ps translated inte 42 natural image: “"Themmesolved 
ahtinomy appears... . in the whirlpools motionless 
centre, or beyond its edge" (V, nO wee By way of the 
occult, Yeats has approximated the Lewisian image of the 
Vortex, a movement of energies around an empty CAV LC. 


Within these gyres move what Yeats termed "the Four 
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Faculties: Will and Mask, Creative Mind and Body of 
Fate" (V, 73). The balance between these faculties 
determines personality. Will refers to "the Is" (Vv, 
Po) LO ene enorme ISegoun(V," 83); 7a. wane eeinde nelther 
emotion, morality nor intellectual interest, but knows 
how things are done, . . . everything that we call util- 
ecy (V,083). Mask is "the object," “the Ought” (Vv, 
13) Oro Will it “sr lis obj ect of desire or iadealof the 
good (Vi, —e3)=" “Creative mind is “thought or: “Knower! 
(Vises) Gawhtle Body of Fate vs thoughw's Wooject™ oz 
"Known" (V, 73), "the series of events forced upon" the 
personality. “from without” (V, 83). Wili@eans “attain 
self-knowledge and expression" (V, 83) only by forcing 
the Mask, its opposite, by means of the Creative Mind, 
on the Body of Fate. Yeats seeks an allegory of this 
theatrical conception of the Mask in the improvisation 
Oe Lally oe Connect ande igeA Geel: 

The stage-manager, or Daimon, offers his 

actor an! anherited scenario; the Body of 

Fate, and a Mask or role aS Unlike as 

possible to-his natural ego vor Will, and 

eaves him £o improvise through nas) Cre- 

ative Mind the dialogue and details of 

thelplot.s He must» discover on reveal a 

being which only exists with extreme 

effort, when his muscles are as it were 

aise awe and all his energves: ective.| But 

this is antithetical man. For primary 

mane) Wouto the Commedia dells VArce in 

its decline. The Will is weak and can- 


not create a role, and so, if it trans- 
form itself, does so after an accepted 
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pattern, some traditional clown or pan- 
Re COn esse 5.) Lit the primary phases 
man must cease to desire Mask and Image 
by ceasing from self-expression, and 
Substitute a motive of service for that 
of self-expression. instead of the 
created Mask he has an imitative Mask; 
and when he recognizes this, his Mask 
may —become -the historical norm, or an 
image of mankind. The author of the 
Imztation Of Christ. was certainly 4 man 


of a late primary phase. (Vv, 84) 


Diagramming the pattern by which one or the other of 
these Faculties dominates in the interpenetration of the 
gyres, Yeats comes up with four cardinal points which he 
transfers to a circle. That circle he equates with the 
lunar cycle. The different combinations of the Faculties, 
determining the personality of each individual, identify 
him with a certain lunar phase. The First Phase, the dark 
of the moon, represents complete objectivity. Unity is 
possible only with that external to oneself, with God. 

Its persona cannot be found in the real world but the 
Saint most closely approximates it. The Fitteenth Phase, 
the full moon, represents complete subjectivity. Unity 

is with the self found through the Mask, its opposite, 

and Gan be symbolized by the sexual act: “All these Sym- 
bols can be thought of as the symbols of the relations 

of men and women and of the birth of children" (V, 211). 
The artist, or, mythologically, "Narcissus and his Roo" 
(Au, 294), approximate most closely to it. Autobiography, 
gazing at oneself in literature, would seem to be a genre 


natural to the subjective phase. The individual whose 
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phase is near that of the full moon can attain to Pper= 
Ss0nalaty ; therbreatheof men's smouths"= (Ss, Nous 2 fiooa), 
9). That "personality" represents the achievement of 
Unity of Being through the assumption of the Mask and 
Pevsethe@artisteexpress the Anima Mundi, thes! qreat 
memory that renews the world and men's thoughts age 
abtermeage, ((LGH, 680) inv-arsymbolve tradition. eehearacter, 
on the other hand, belongs to the man who has not achieved 
unity, to the fragmented consciousness. Hence Yeats can 
write that "my character is so little myself that all my 
life it has thwarted me. It has affected my poems, my 
true self, no more than the character of a dancer affects 
the movement of the dance" (PD, 22). Literature, the 
product of the "true self" discovered through the Mask, 
belongs to personality, expresses that AnimayMundi the 
symbol of which is a garden or pool (PASL, 6330 Nar- 
Cissus' pool, autobiography, should reflect» personality, 
a whole, and not character, a fragment. 

By physical analogy, Yeats equates the lunar cycle, 
represented by a circle, with the Wheel of Being. This 
wheel functions as symbol from the smallest to the most 
cosmic cycle: "This wheel is every completed movement 
Of thoughteorslite:s ae. 9 (Vesely en On thesmicrocosmic 
plane “Every phase is in itself a wheel; the individual 
soul is awakened by a violent oscillation (one thinks of 


Verlaine oscillating between the church and the brothel) 
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until it sinks in on that whole where the contraries are 
united, the antinomies resolved" (V, 89). One thinks too 
of Yeats's own oscillation between antithetical and prim- 
any tinctures = Vi vthink that two conceptions »etiats of 
reality as arcongeries of beings, that of reality aca 
single being; "alternate in our emotion andyin history, 
and must always remain something that human reason, be- 
cause subject always to one or the other, cannot recon- 
Gite, am always, in all I do, driven to almoment which 
is the realization of myself as unique and free, or toa 
moment which is the surrender to God of all that I am" 
(PD, 18-19). Or the phase may represent an historical 
moment, the wheel an historical cycle, "perpetually 
returning to the same point" (V, 255). Wheels function 
within wheels: each one thousand years in Yeats's 
elaboration makes a complete cycle, each two thousand a 
"Great Wheel" (V, 202), and twelve Great Wheels make the 
Magnus Annus. 

Whit lemyveate used the “Lunar metaphor (Au, 331) oF 
Nnunar parable! (Aw, 334) in Autobiographies Co define 
himself and others, A Vision has obviously been affected 
by his doctrine of "personal utterance” and a good deal 
of autobiographical material becomes evidence for his 
theories of personality and history. Yeats's biographers 
agree that he characterized himself as a man of Phase 


Seventeen, one to whom "Unity of Being . . - 1S now more 
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easy than at any other phase" (V, 141). One can easily 
read back from the characteristics Yeats attributes to 
‘this phase to his own life and so see how the poet's con- 
ception of himself has shaped the entire system and has 
fed] nimeto place himselt; along with his peers in Phase 
eeventeen, sclielléy; Gandor and Dante, at ‘the creative 
apex of that system. In Phase Seventeen Will is "The 


Daimonic Man," the man who seeks an antithetical self. 

Nise Macivers eS unphl Gicavion “through antencsity yp. ea: 
Simplification towards which Yeats's desire for "personal 
utterance" and the passionate and uncorrupted speech still 
to be found in certain folk-tales led him. Creative Mind 
Poe sccScabl Ve=imaginatvon. tnrough  antithelrcalecmorvon, 
again an often stated Yeatsian aim. His Body of Fate is 
"Enforced Loss" (V, 140-41), an allusion to Shelley's loss 
of wife and children, Dante's loss of Beatrice, Yeats's 
own loss of Maud Gonne. The man of Phase Seventeen char- 
acteristically uses autobiographical material to transmute 
tievabStract. Yeats finds hrs example Yorsthe £irst 
TCLOry Of personality’ in just such “a-use: " =Dante 2n 

the Convito mourns for solitude, lost through poverty,” 
and writes the first sentence of modern autobiography, 

and in the Divina Commedia imposes his own personality 
upon a system and a phantasmagoria hitherto impersonal 
eee Pi Vet 209 JN 


A good deal of the apparatus of A Vision involves 
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interchange between theory and autobiography and, occa- 
Sionally, their fusion. In Yeats's introduction to the 
second edition, for example, the "communicators" who 
Nave explained the system to him, first through his wires 
automatic writing, then through her speech while sleeping, 
no longer have an axiomatic existence apart from the 
Yeats couple: ‘Much that has happened, much) that as 
been said, suggests that the communicators are the per- 
sonalities of a dream shared by my wife, by myself, 
occasionally by others . .. a dream that can take objec- 
cive form in sounds, in hallucinations, nescents, in 
Flashes of light, in movements of external objects" (V, 
23). And Yeats intended the portrait of Giraldus which 
he commissioned from Edmund Dulac to be a medieval and 
stylized Mask of himself. To use his own phrase, "the 
myth becomes biography" (V, 273) and the biography, a myth. 
The day after he finished correcting the proof 
sheets for the second heavily revised edition of A Vision 
Yeats wrote to Dorothy Wellesley: “I begin to see things 
double--doubled in history, world history, personal his- 
tony (Y-W, 149). A year Jater he .collected his autobio- 
Graphical writings in the form in which they were later 
published jas) jhe Autobsography ot Witty ameeuele teats. 
The separate volumes had come to represent a unity to 
him. In them, as in his poetry and his philosophical 


system, the personality had correspondences with the nation 
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and with history and myth. If in the poetry Maud Gonne 
could be "a Ledaean body" (Po, 243), a Helen without 
Seenothier Troy for her to burn” (Po, 101); and Ireland 
could be his tower--"Is every modern nation like the 
tower,/Half dead at the top?" (Po, 269)--, so Yeats's 
striving towards Unity of Being might be his generation's 
striving to escape Victorian poetics, his nation's 
striving (or so he hoped) towards Unity of Culture. The 
man and his literature, the literature and the nation, 


fuse into one symbolic reality: 


Some will ask whether I believe in the 
actual existence of my circuits of sun 
and moon. Those that include, now all 
recorded time in one circuit, now what 
Blake called "the pulsation of an art- 
ery", are plainly symbolical, but what 
of those that fixed, like a butterfly 
upon a pin, to our central date, the 
first day of our Era, divide actual 
history into periods of equal length? 
To such a question I can but answer 
that if sometimes, overwhelmed by mir- 
acle as all men must be when in the 
midst of it, I have taken such periods 
literally, my reason has soon recovered; 
and now that the system stands out 
clearly in my imagination I regard them 
as stylistic arrangements of experience 
comparable to the cubes in the drawing 
of Wyndham Lewis and to the ovoids in 
the sculpture of Brancusi. They have 
helped me to hold in a single thought 
reality and justice. (V, 24-25) 
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Rene ee over Childhood and Youth 

Yeats seems to have written his own autobiography 
with the encouragement of the genre he had given his 
fatnerestrit in mind fer the pretace to Reveries over 
Childhood and Youth contains an allusion to the remark 
by Oscar Wilde which he had quoted: "In any case, because 
one can always close a book, my friend need not be bored" 
(Au, 3). The Trembling of the Veil closes with a refer- 
ence to the same historical value of reminiscence which 
he had earlier cited to his father: "I have written 
these words instead of leaving all to posterity 
that young men, to whom recent events are often more 
obscure than those long past, may learn what debts 
theveowe wand to what creditor’ (Au, 381) <3 But whatever 
Hae sincerity Of the antenbilon,; ts nestonical, racher 
Chanwiiterary bias, is hardly sufficient to sustain “a 
WEUten Of veats's stylistic and introspective capabilites 
through twenty years of periodically writing autobio- 
graphy. 

The stylistic complexity of Autobiographies seems 
to have evolved gradually as Yeats moved beyond the genre's 
historical significance and considered its possibilities 
as literature, as the re-making of the self, and as he 


left the slightly ingenuous narrative voice of Reveries 
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over Childhood and Youth for the more analytic tone de- 
manded by the portrayal of his activities and intellec- 
tual interests as a young man. Perhaps the first check 
and consequent moulding of the autobiographical "I" 
occurred even before he began writing in His: desire for 
discretion. Curtis Bradford records that Yeats carefully 
deleted from the typescript of Reveries over Childhood 
and Youth passages “that might give offense to his fam- 
Deo his recollection of a deranged relation who 
trustingly appeared on their doorstep and whom they "be- 
trayed~ “by returning to her asylum, his account -of his 
first orgasm, included again in "First Draft” and again 
omitted in the use of that text for The Trembling of 

the Veil. References to his first autobiography in letters 
to his father show much anxiety about the circumspection 
of his dndertaking->— Continuing his autobiography, he 
writes that it “shall. be for my own eye alone" (L, 603). 
And soumich Of at was. In His transmutation of “First 
Pratt" into Whe Trembling of ‘the Veil Yeats temitted alt 
reference to his atfarr with Olivia Shave soon a dis- 
missed his unsuccessful courtship of Maud Gonne with a 


phrase--"being in love, and in no way lucky in that love, 


DL inadeqrowm excecdingly puritanical” (Au, 334). —=And. 
suppressed the romantic motivation of his nationalism in 
FaAvounugtatbespatriobic. ‘Similarly he 2tetused to respond 


! 14 
directly and in kind to George Moore's Hail and Farewell 
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until he wrote Dramatis Personae after Moore's death. 

Liiva predisposition to cireumspectionvand what he 
probably regarded as good taste led Yeats to abandon 
the "tout dire"? style with which he had begun "First 
Draft, Other factors more germane to his Vite and work 
determined the mythopoeic form Autobiographies ultimately 
assumeds Yeats's reading public knew him aS a™poet;, “a 
poet who by means of "personal utterance" fused the per- 
sonal and the contemporary with the mythic and the tra- 
Grervondl. On Ntstorical., in relataon to tiatsoublic, 
Yeats concerned himself in Autobiographies not with the 
man, with what he termed "the bundle of accident and in- 
coherence that sits down to breakfast" (GI, 509), but 
with the author. He knew very well what critics of the 
genre have just begun to take into account, that the 
reader is interested in the literary autobiographer as 
a man consistent with his previous eR oe 

Because autoblographny, skillfully used; is lavera-— 
ture, not the confessional, because its chief persona is 
the author, not the quotidian man, le presents a “truth: 
Ot-aual structural signitacance: 91t shapes ene readercs 
Ivterary experience and his perception” of the euthore but 
it also moulds the man behind the author. Author and 
man tend to fuse in the minds of both readers and writer. 
Autobiographical style, particularly if the work, dike 


. . . . Ses 
Rousseau's, aims at self-justification, is "une maniere 
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Feist Vi ‘ ~ 
spécifique de se revétir a autrui."2? As Rousseau's 


style, derived from his ensconcement in ~sinceraty,” 
found first a modification in Stendhalian égotisme, 

then a counterbalance in the Decadents' creation of 

the lselft as literary artifice, .<uthors began tomrealize 
that they clothed themselves with their work not so much 
for the observation of others as for their own self-de- 
finition.) Paul Valery, writing particularly of Stendhal 
and generally of those who choose to “unbutton"*® them- 
selves before their readers, suggests an inevitable self- 
reflexiveness in all literature: "L'Egotisme littéraire 
consiste finalement a jouer le role de soi; a se faire 

un peu plus nature que nature; un peu plus soi qu'on ne 
1'était quelques instants avant d'en avoir eu l'idée. 
Donnant & ses impulsions ou impressions un suppot conscient 
gui .. . se dessine de plus en plus, et se perfectionne 


we 

CeOcuvresen CcuvEerselon ele orogres meme de l'art de 
L'écrivain, on se substitue un personnage d'invention 

‘ , : ; \ ~ ae he) 
gue l'on arrive insensiblement a prendre pour modele. 
Mie writer, looking at himself through his Jiterature 
until he takes the literary personnage for a model, re- 
verses the acknowledged direction of the literary enter= 
Prise; 9"... . Ll oeuvre capitale “dun artiste, Cc est 


F MSEA : 
l'artiste lui-meme,--dont les ouvrages successifs .. . 


Gar ; 
ne sont que les moyens et les effets extérieurs--parfois 


accidentels." The artist, as his own major work, "se 
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~ ~ wa : 
fagonne et se modele peu a peu, se déchiffre eb se re= 
A ; 
connait; 11 devient un homme nouveau, celui qui fait en- 


Lingce duis lus seul peut faire."7° 


When the writer 
Simultaneously creates literature and is created by that 
literature, his autobiography becomes a reversible gar- 
ment: it remains the expected record of the artist's de- 
Velopmentrand,  thererore, of the genesis of his works, 
but™turned, 1t reveals the author shaping himself through 
his works and in their image. 

No writer brought to autobiography a greater aware- 
ness of this reversibility of its supposed function than 
W. B. Yeats who early in his career had already chided 
EhOSeewio- Criticized hismpenchant for Fevisioen: 

The friends that have it I do wrong 

When ever I remake a song, 

Should know what issue is at_stake: 

It is myself that I remake. 
PAapeInd sa. JOUrnaltenrry Gon AULODLoOgrapnies),, ne walters 
the emphasis of the process, identifying, as would a more 


ee with the 


sceptical Sartre after him, the "imposture" 
selt- ub thoughtamysein Loving Neither vice ner viEtue; 
but virtue has come upon me and given me a nation instead 
Ofsannomers Hdasjit Lert me any lyrical) fzacuity:) Whatever 
happens I must go on that there may be a man behind the 
lines already written; I cast the die long ago and must 


be true to the cast" (Au, 485). The poet no longer 


follows only the dictum, "Hammer your thoughts into 
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unity" but also hammers his life into a shape compatible 
with the literary products of those thoughts. The 
"thee aneerests;,” literature, nationalism and a philo- 
sophical systematization of the occult, now become "a 
adveecrece Expression) of ~@ Single conviction,” form 
patterns in Autobiographies which are justified not by 
loguerGr NIStorye but by “personal utterancen: © (mb can 
NOBMOTEeHyUSeUEyemy Convictions ain these brick chapters 
than Shakespeare could justify within the limits of a 
sonnet his conviction that the soul of the wide world 
dreams of things to come; and yet as I have set out to 
describe nature as I see it, I must not only describe 
events but those patterns into which they fall, when I 
am the looker-on" (Au, 330). Those patterns act as 
symbols uniting, with varying degrees of complexity, the 
poet and that "bundle of accident and incoherence," the 
private man, Yeats and Ireland, the personal and the 
universal, the present and the remembered life, the self 
SnCeMESyODDOSI te OreMasck. Style, the “selr-congquest of 
the wetter Wholvissnot a man of action” (Au, 516), trans— 


forms the personal into the mythopoeic. 


" | | the memories of one's childhood are brittle 


things to lean upon" (CT, 153): so Yeats once excused 


some faulty recollection. Reveries over Childhood and 
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Youth never "leans upon" memories; instead it invokes 
childhood experiences, as Henry James had just done, be- 


123 


cause they "Signified, had come to TMi etepiiita one were 


iateeninete to 


Although its fragmented recollections 
present less complexity than does the organization of 
much of Autobiographies, it does intimate from its 
epening Vines the “stylistic arrangements "or experience ® 
WOLCHWeStructure the collected work. “My Errst memories ,. 
Yeats begins, “are fragmentary and isolated and contemp- 
Ooraneous, as though one remembered some first moments of 
the Seven Days. It seems as if time had not yet been 
created, for all thoughts are connected with emotion and 
place without sequence" (Au, 5). More than a justifica- 
tion of the discontinuous narrative which follows, the 
image places the poet at the centre of Creation. The 
biblicallallusion, both alerts the seader to the mytho-— 
poeic nature of Yeats's autobiography and asserts his 


ne he deemed 


Continuity with the “traditional knowledge 
essential to literature. 

This "fragmentary and isolated and contemporaneous" 
Narratives this reveny,. Yeats oetined sas. ties specch sor 
the, coulswith itselL” (CA, nee Shaped by his father's 
theories of the unity of personality and “of literature~® 
endaby 1s early admiration of Shelley, revery, as sry la, 


made possible to Yeats the mystical and symbolic exper- 


ience. In an early essay Yeats quotes Shelley on the 
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nature of revery and goes on to express his own mystic- 


symbolic ideology: 


"Those who are subject to the state 
called reverie, feel as if their nature 
were resolved into the surrounding uni- 
verse or as if the surrounding universe 
were resolved into their being,' and he 
Shelley] must have expected to receive 
thoughts and images from beyond his own 
Mind, just in so far as-that mind tran- 
scended its preoccupation with particu- 
lar time and place, for he believed in- 
Spiration a kind of death; and he could 
hardly have helped perceiving that an 
image that has transcended particular 
time and place becomes a symbol, passes 
beyond death, as it were, and becomes a 
living ssouL- CLGE 5.482) 


Employed as autobiographical style, revery shows 
affinities with several writers concerned to examine the 


Useec—LEime: Of their LsAtraee te But Yeats remains less 


concerned with "the history of a Poet's mind" >> and more 
fixed in detached images endowed with both personal and 
poetic significance than Wordsworth; his revery lacks the 
subtle associativeness of Jamesian prolixness; the images 
with which he communes with himself have the altering 
effect but not the harshness of Adams's "sudden strains 
that permanently warp the eye = Less psychological 
and "developmental" than these autobiographers, enticed 
by the idea of shaping his life as he might shape a poem, 
Yeats reports that his first immersion in revery occurred 
at puberty, attended by the romantic prop of a cave 


reminiscent of Shelley and by imaginative projections of 
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hisiseltsintos literary postures : /lle ia) seny passione) my 
loves and my despairs, instead of being my enemies, a 
disturbance and an attack, became so beautiful that I 
had to be constantly alone to give them my whole atten- 
EVOnNE wl -NOETCe -Enatunow, for the firstecimerawiac Loca 
when alone iS more vivid in my memory than what I did or 
Sawein company (Au, 62-63). “His interestein the natural 
Sciences diminished and "I began to play at being a sage, 
aniiiagtewtan Or a poet. 2). 9. asi 2 climbed avong the 
narrow ledge [to the cave] I was now Manfred on his gla- 
cier, and now Prince Athanase with his solitary lamp, but 
I soon chose Alastor for my chief of men and longed to 
shareshiswme Lanchnoly +a. .22 HAuUYy 164). 

Nascent in this very serious play, this emerging 


COnNVICELON- “thaw creation," even the creationvyor the 
Beli, “should be deliberate” (Au, 63))-1seYeatsss later 
doctrine of the Mask. As he muses over his earliest 
lgterary contacts, the poet moves towards that doctrine 
without yet naming it: he seeks in his narrative poetry 
"a landscape that is symbolical of some spiritual condi- 
ion and awakens! eahunger such) as’ cats =fecleforevalerian®, 
(Mie 4) anes twas about. Co dearnythate iieagman pss tO 
write lyric poetry he must be shaped by nature and art to 
Some one out of half a dozen traditional poses, and be 
lover o1 Saint, Sage or Sensualist,~or mere mocker orvalt 
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open before him the accumulated expression of the world. 
And this thought before it could be knowledge was an 
instinct" (Au, 87). For a time Hamlet becomes an image 

OP ene munnatcd santi—sel f, an image of heroverse! £— 
possession bom the, poses of youth and childhood tomcopy, 

a Gombatantiyor the battle within mysell"” (Au, 47). Yeats 
JO Mewar debating Club,e nob from natural, Liking aout 

"to become self-possessed, to be able to play with hos- 
trlemmindswas Hamlet played" (Au, 93), “to begin 20: move 
towards his antithetical self. The emphasis on play, on 
action that involves spontaneous and deliberate choice, 
betaine yinctegral “LoMthe use of ‘the Mask echroughout Auto- 
biographies: "Some day setting out to find knowledge, like 
some pilgrim to the Holy Land, he [the artist] will become 
the most romantic of characters. He will play with all 
Masks. (Au, 470)... in between ‘the first intamatiions rot 

the Mask in Reveries over Childhood and Youth and this 
statement in Estrangement, Yeats will explicitly use that 
doctrine as a metaphor with which to structure Autobio- 
graphies. 

But in Reveries over Childhood and Youth the idea of 
thewMasitncastidie tatent. Much of =the success of the 
Siyvlictiesusesor severy an this book dépends) on its claricy 
as images, on the absence of analytical complication. 
Yeats recalls the death of his brother with the images an 


impressionable child retained--stories of the banshee's 
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cry and his drawings of ships at half-mast--and not with 
the adult expressions of mourning; he presents vivid memn- 
-ories!oOf the behaviour of a particular schoolmaster never 
tekming ham) a> pederast because, as a boy; helhad not 
understood the import of the man's behaviour. Recollec- 
tions invoked by revery stand alone, without comment, 
without necessary connection with one another, because 


for Yeats they have seminal poetic value; they exist 


DPIeLOLe tO anyalogicalwtacuity. ~““i"wasvdiyided from ald 
those boys," he tells us, "because our mental images were 
different" (Au, 35). His particular images define his 


separateness in a manner simultaneously more primal and 
more symbolic than that available to analytic discourse. 
Their fragmentation reflects the condition of their exis- 
tence in his memory. A child perceiving "the broken 
Corner of a cower with a winding stain” (Au, 54) cannot 
foresee the man who would find in Vergil's Aeneid one of 
Benen bug iders: ory, soul” (Auy 53-59) andswho would see 
Norman tower and Trojan ruins resonating against one another 
inphus poetry. © For Yeats as autobiographer of his child— 
hood toscde=more than limn the “mental amages which orig- 
inalie Wicionat edema would bento falemny) themmarure of sis 
poetic development and experience. 

Reveries over Childhood _and_ Youth, With Lts discontin-— 
uous narrative which is far richer as suggestive image 
than as literal fact, pre-figures both the themes and 


structure of much in the remainder of Autobiographies 
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Whitleaneversecnunciating either. Yeatsi"s family history 
not ondy®altumines the characters which earliest people 
his imagination, =~ it endows him with a personal tradition: 
"All the well-known families had their grotesque or tragic 
Or romantic legends, and I often said to myself how ter- 


rible it would be to go away and die where nobody would 


know my story" (Au, 17-18). They provide the necessary 
sCOUo le MAIC wMNrrOring in ‘world history. of) personal 
history," and open the way to literature, to the harmony 


Ome tiey CWOs images, © “0. . for thoughts,» become more 
vivid when I find they were thought out in historical 
citeumstances which affect those in which I live, or, 
which is perhaps the same thing, were thought first by 
men my ancestors may have known" (PD, 5-6). 

Hach, branch—of thesfaemily brings a particular attri— 
bute. to the poet. The sea-going Pollexftens suggest ro- 
mantic adventure and, in their reticence and solitude, 
the note of tragedy, high, stern and lonely. "Even today," 
Yeats writes of his grandfather, William Pollexfen, “when 
I read King Lear his image is always before me, and I 
opbenswonder 1f the delight in passionate men am my plays 
and in my poetry is more than his memory" (Au, 9). The 
Middletons introduce him to faery stories, theme of much 
Gillis arly work and premonition Of his later systematia— 
ation of the occult tradition. The Yeats branch provides 


him with an Irish history: "Now that I can look at their 
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Miniatures, turning them over to find the name of soldier, 
Ovelewyer, "Or Castle Official, and wondering if they 
cared for good books or good music, I am delighted with 
all that joins my lite to those who had power in Ireland 

" (Au, 21-22). The separate branches unite the 
eoncemplaGive and the active, the man of passion and the 
Man Of videass “A. Yeats Says of them:  "'We have ideas 
and no =passi1ons, but by marriage with a Polléxfen we have 
Givenwa- tongue to the sea clifis."" «This; “the only 
eulogy that turns my head” (Au, 23), brings the reader 
symbolically round to the Creation once again; the diverse 
family attributes have achieved harmony in the birth of 
the poet. 

Yeats never literally applies the central tenet of 
his doctrine of the Mask, that harmony is a balance 
achieved between self and antithetical self, in Reveries 
Overs cha ldhood and, Youth; ne had not: yet SUftveventLly «de= 
veloped it. Nonetheless he does tend to oppositions 
which thematically pre-figure his explicit use of the 
philosophic system later in Autobiographies. As it was 
in John Sherman, Sligo is set against London and, by 
extension, Ireland against England, the natural study of 
birds' cries and moths Scetat the scneolroomn. wihe 
young poet counters his carneeue Umecrer reality (Au; 53) 
=="Temustepaintewhat ©F see in =frontsof me, (Au; = 32)c~ 


with the occult: “It was only when I began to study 
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psychical research and mystical philosophy that I broke 
away from my father's influence" (Au, 89). The orator 
Ponte oe lay Lor, ssOlitary , proud and passionate, balances 
the gentler and humbler John O'Leary who "would speak a 
sentence’. | so, Naignoreance, of 1ts passionaresvalue sand 
would forget it the moment after" (Au, 96). Before 
O Leany;, =i was the poet in the presence of his) theme" 
(Au, 96); before Taylor, he was the poet in the presence 
Of nis style.) Taylor literally represents Yeats's anti-— 
self. The poet faces the orator in debates because he 
feels such activity to be least natural to him, because 
he wishes to overcome his timidity and to cultivate 
"self=possession.) ~ Taylor opposes s"“his science or his 
CAenOLeGCaOrEnodexy Go.Yeats "Ss Usupernaturalucm (Au 7) 
But as the Yeatsian poet must find style by donning the 
Mask of his antithetical self, so Yeats found the image 
OmhiscestylewineTaylon Ss oratory: «his delivery 2. —. 
Gaveume.d CONVictlon OL how great miugit besuie set fect of 
verse, spoken by a man almost rhythm-drunk, at some moment 
Ofwintensity,, sche apex sot long-mounting thought” \ (Aw, 2990 
These implied oppositions gain structural prominence 
in The Trembling of the Veil. Reveries over Childhood and 
Youth opens up images, symbols of experience; it does not 
imgose onder on them. The child strives toyfind himself 
in a variety of situations; the young man looks to shape 


himself and his writing. The tone of aspiration which 
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informs much of the later narrative often emerges here, 
broken only in the last paragraphs by a second pattern 
which will gather force slowly throughout Autobiographies 
until it becomes dominant in Estrangement and The Death 
of Synge, a pattern of melancholy, of disillusion and 
defeat. Neats links his first literary success, the 
publication of two books, within a single sentence with 
his grandmother's death. His grandfather also died a few 
weeks later, breaking the strongest of his links with 
Sligo. A traditional order crumbles in pettiness; ser- 
vants begin to steal and people to quarrel over worthless 
Ornaments. The tone is of an idyll broken. 

The final paragraph intensifies the melancholy. [In 
a coda to what has passed before, Yeats effects one of 
his entries into the work in an "editorial" capacity in 
order to comment from the perspective of his older self: 
"For some months now I have lived with my own youth and 
childhood . . . and I am sorrowful and disturbed. 
when I think of all the books I have read, and of the wise 
words I have heard spoken, and of the anxiety I have given 
to parents and grandparents, and of the hopes that I have 
had, all life weighed in the scales of my own life seems 
to me a preparation for something that never happens" (Au, 
106). In 1914 the personal and literary life remained un- 
achieved; Yeats has not yet learned to "play with all 


masks," "to see things . . . doubled" in himself and the 
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world. 


The Trembling of the Veil 
Yeats had used an antithetical structure, sometimes 
overt, often implied, in much of his early work. In his 
invocation of the rose he had sought a traditional symbol 
embodying opposing values: “T«thought that for a times 
could @Ehymesor- love; ‘calling 1 The Rose, because: of the 
Rose's double meaning" (Au, 254). The Rosicrucian rosé 
blooming at the centre of the cross multiplied the possible 
number of opposites symbolized and effected their harmon- 
LOUSeCOnWUuNCtE Lon: 
I have but images, analogies, 
The mystic bread, the sacramental wine, 
The red rose where the two shafts of 
the cross, 
Body and soul, waking and sleeping, 
death, Lite), 
Whatever meaning ancient allegorists 
Have settled on, are mixed into one 
Ovi oe) 
Per Amica Silentia Lunae sees Yeats's last symbolic use 
Of the rode. ~ Although he does not employ it within =the 
text, the cover design of the original editiom bears ra 
stylized rose personifying the conjunction of flesh and 


spirit, of "Anima Hominum" and "Anima Mundi," a conjunction 


Yeats occasionally realized in poetic image but still “could 
not present in philosophical discourse. It took the long 


elaboration of A Vision, an elaboration which Yeats made 
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his major activity in the four years between his marriage 
and the publication of the first chapter of The Prens ling 
of the Veil, to develop this antithetical structure, to 
Name-and?detine its attributes, so that it°@might simul— 
taneously be a “philosophical system" and "metaphors for 
poctry.. = When he used the material of "First Dratt” an 
WEitingr The: Trembling of the Veil, Yeats made two major 
SCLUCTUral LeVisLonse, "he “omitted, as we Neve seen. mater— 
telVor ar personal nature, particularly that relating to 
Olivia Shakespear and Maud Gonne, and he imposed his new 
metaphor of antithesis on his reminiscences and charact- 
erizations. Where antithetical structure had been an 
unnamed attitude rather than a system, a certain habit of 
thinking »etn Reveries Over Childhood end vouch; Ine this 
second autobiographical volume it becomes the controlling 
image. 

The symmetry of Yeats's "Lunar parable" determines 
end@explains the Structure Of the five chapters of The 
veiling Oretic Veil. “Yeats took Nis Pele from ay tine 
of Mallarmé's to the effect "that his epoch was troubled 
byethie tremsling Of the veil of the Temple™ (Au; 109). 


Giatatremoling 1s characteristic Of an age seeking to 


34 ; 
bring forth a sacred =book’" (Au, 25:) 3 When he first 
makes reference to the phrase (1897), Yeats worries face- 


tiously that "the inquietude of the veil" might yield 


"+]lusions" rather than wisdom (TLAM, 45). By the time 
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he writes the "Epilogue" to Per Amica Silentia Lunae, 
he openly associates the phrase with the tradition of the 
poet as magician. The "trembling of the veil" presages 
revelation, revelation of Unity of Being, of a “tradi— 
tion . . . more universal and more ancient" (PASE, 95)- 
Of sanother jorderw of reality. 9 And vin thiessense the “smal? 
tear" in Mallarmé's metaphoric veil may well have found 
an echo in Yeats's mind in a passage in Marius the Epi- 
curean in which the Platonist Apuleius advances the theory 
tia wetiene Sara = Varieties: Of facts, Of crutis,, just 
"behind the veil,'" which indicate "a world, wider, per- 
haps, in its possibilities than all possible fancies 
concerning ee 
inecthas context; “the trembling of the verl™ is 
associatively related to the "trembling" horses in a 
Japanese temple painting, an image with which Yeats ques- 
tions the "impassable barrier" (Au, 187) between the 
physical and the supernatural worlds: "I had found when 
BeoOvesnis Scepanphieo on Wapanese anbvand read tthiercvoL 
alucdninel spainter so remarkable that horses he «had ipaintved 
upon a temple wall had slipped down after dark and trampled 
the neighbours’ fields of rice. Somebody had come into 
thestemple min the early morning, had been=stareled by ta 
shower of water-drops, had looked up and seen painted 
horses still wet from the dew-covered fields, but now 


‘trembling into stillness'" (Au, 186). The revelation of 
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art is the revelation of that Unity of Being possible 
only to the subjective man contemplating his Mask. One 
recalls Yeats's description of his Phase Fifteen: 

Under the frenzy of the fourteenth moon, 


The soul begins to tremble into still-— 
ness, 


To tdle Aanto the Vabyrinth of itselt£! 
(PO; 185) 

But tehesattemptw oto Dring fomthea sacred took! proves 
abortive because of the era. A Vision had placed the con- 
temporary world at Phase Twenty-two, the point midway be- 
tween Phase Fitteen, total subjectivity, “mind “92 < (com- 
pletely absorbed by being," and Phase One (in a twenty- 
elont pase tlunar cycle), total objectivity, “body 
completely absorbed in its supernatural environment" (V, 
183). Phase Twenty-two represents a trough between the 
subjective and objective modes, the moment at which the 
assumption of the Mask ceases to be voluntary, the disci- 
plineé sof thevartist, and becomes “enforced, ©-for here 
the being makes its last attempt to impose its personality 
upon the world before the Mask becomes enforced once 
moremecharacter Substituted for personalitys (V7 65=386). 
Such an age can produce no art which fuses the opposites 
between which it stands; its possibilities remain unreal- 
ized. Viemitmtrue ss *voate asks, ) thatroureaiy is dis- 
turbed, as Mallarmé said, by ‘the tremblingvor the vei 


of the Temple’, or that 'our whole age is seeking to bring 
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forth a sacred book'? Some of us thought that book near 
towards the end of [the] last century, but the tide sank 
again" (Au, 315). Art in such an age is the product of 
individual Unity of Being, never of Unity of Culture. 
Yeats's use of Mallarmé's image and his application 
Ofehtvision ineThesirembling of the Veil suggest /a 
Patternsotorpromise wand ats failure to be! fulfilled, of a 
movement towards a moment of crisis and a subsequent 
diminishment. The central chapter, "“Hodos Chameliontos," 
figuratively charts that never fully realized moment after 
which "the tide sank again," "Four Years" and "Ireland 
after Parnell” the aspirations leading to it, "The Tragic 
Generation" and "The Stirring of the Bones" disillusion, 
loss and fragmentation in both the personal and historical 


consciousness. 


"Pour sYears” 

At the beginning of "Four Years" Yeats emphasizes 
the break with his childhood marked by his grandparents' 
death. As a young man in Bedford Park he “could not 
understand where the charm had gone" which he had felt 
there as a child (Au, 114). He delineates more clearly 
his) opposition) to his father. Against John Yeats™s 
theories, he asserts the value not of the future but of 
the past. ‘I was -invall things Pre-Raphaelite" (Au, 114), 
he asserts in reaction to his father's realism and goes 


on to define his "quarrel" as being solely with the pre- 
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Seni | a4 teispnot.true that youth: locks=berorer ate with the 
mechanical gaze of a well-drilled soldier. its quarrel 
is not with the past, but with the present, where its 
elders are so obviously powerful and no cause seems lost 
Pf ate seen to, threaten=that power" (Au, 115)e More im-— 
portantly, "Four Years" marks a turning away from an al- 
MoStesolipsist Awnterest in "mental images" (Au,, 35,5, 136) 
to) their manifestation in the external worid.. The 
chapter records Yeats's first acquaintance with the 
writers and occultists most nearly contemporaneous with 
him. Their treatment presents a complex instance of the 
autobiographer's double temporal perspective. With the 
possible exception of Oscar Wilde, whose greater age, 
wealth, wit and notoriety--even before his trial--made 
him more visible than others of Yeats's friends of the 
period, the poet presents the painters and writers of 
hiseugeneration (Au, 164) because, of thesartistvercapea- 
bilities each seemed to possess at the time. Ina 
remark he claims to have once made at The Rhymers’ Club 


he embodies the egalitarian fellowship of those still 


foo newsto.literature to be ranked: “'None of us can say 
WhOlwwLill suceeed, or even who has, or has not. talent.) ihe 
only thing certain about us is that we are too many'" (Au, 
7 Li}. 


But if Todhunter and Nettleship rank as equally with 


Henley and Morris in Autobiographies as they did in the 
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attention of the youthful Yeats, they are nonetheless 
Suisjecred’ tO a scrutiny of which the poet, at twenty, 
would have been incapable. The mature Yeats erects 

anti letical images! into the basis: Offa) charactero locy. 
Wililvan Henley Us" powerful ‘corso belies His “amputated 

Veq-= “halltvinarticulate™\. <7 \ beset with personal 
quarrels, [he] built up an image of power and magnanimity 
till it became, at moments, when seen as it were by 
EvVehening,) iis crue self" “(Aue 125-26) 4) Wilt “the vanta— 
thesis that is the foundation of human nature being ever in 
my sight, I see his crippled legs as though he were some 
Vulcan perpetually forging swords for other men to use" 
(Au, 128). Yeats opposes Wilde's charm, "acquired and 
systematized, a mask which he wore only when it pleased 
him," to Rk. A>-M. Stevenson's which “belonged to him ike 
Ene cOLout (OL his “hair (Au; 132). © He ehooses: to: explain 
Wwlde fas the antitiesis Of His “dirty, “untidy, daring 
fant ly in Dublin; “as performing “a play which was “in fall 
things the opposite of all that he had known in childhood 
andrearly youth” “(Au, 138)’. He sets Wilde Gr his white 
dining-room--"perhaps too perfect in its unity, his past 
Of a few years before had gone too completely™ (Au, 134- 
35)--against his’ mother's household--"there isan old 
Story still current an Dublin ot Deady Wilde Saying @to’ a 
servant, 'Why do you put the plates on the coal-scuttle? 


What are the chairs meant for?'” (Au, 137). From the 
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vantage-point of thirty years Yeats also describes the 
shortcomings of his early contemporaries--Florence Farr, 
Edwin Ellis, Jack Nettleship--, shortcomings visible to 
the youthful poet but not thus explainable by him, in 
tems; Ofptheinability of each, to: find on sihaving found, 
toviconform wath ‘this simplifying image” (Aw, 259)* 

But when he "described what image--always opposite 
to the natural self or the natural world--Wilde, Henley, 
Morris icopied; or tried) tocopy” (Au,) 271) ~weatsidid not 
entirely mould his youthful perceptions to the more 
sophisticated classifications of the mature poet. The 
terminology and the clarity of the antithetical metaphor 
belong to the autobiographer but the antithetical im- 
pulse, as yet undefined, belonged, he tells us, to his 
subject also: "My mind began drifting vaguely towards 
that doctrine of 'the mask' which has convinced me that 
every passionate man... is, as it were, linked with 
another age, historical or imaginary, where alone he finds 
images that rouse his energy" (Au, 152). The "mental 
images of thevoccult: replace® those! ofshis eanlaer? “rev- 
exnies" in this search; the doctrines of Mmes Blavatsky 
and MacGregor Mathers supplement the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, Pater's aestheticism and Symons's symbolism. 
Against the "conviction that the world was now but a 


bundle of fragments” (Au, 189), a conviction to which 
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vity to another bears eloquent testimony, Yeats began to 
adapt his father s doctrine of Unity of Being, imbuing it 
with historical and literary tradition: "I had been put 
into a rage by the followers of Huxley. lyndawr, Carolus 
Duran, sand bastien=Lepage; who not only asserted tne 
unimportance of subject whether in art or literature, 
but the independence of the arts from one another. 

Upon the other hand, I delighted in every age where poet 
and artist confined themselves gladly to some inherited 
subject-matter known to the whole people, for I thought 
that in man and race alike there is something called 
Uttam beng nse. ase) (AU, 41:90). 

It is this aspiration to Unity of Being which lends 
Autobiographies its mythopoeic tincture. Yeats's acquain- 
tances possess more than historical or dramatic signifi- 
cance; they are both symbols of the fragmentation against 
which he reacted and images of the striving, even if un- 
successful striving, to overcome that fragmentation. 

They created much of the ambience in which the youthful 
Yeats moved; by Later classifying them in terms’ of sel 
and Mask he gives that ambience the value of a mythos. 
Certain figures had already assumed a legendary stature 
at the time, their shortcomings only contributing to 
their mythological value. Mathers was one such; he 


Had mich learning but little scholar— 
ship, much imagination and imperfect 
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taste, but if he made some absurd state- 
ment, some incredible claim, some hack- 
neyed joke, we would half-consciously 
change claim, statement or joke, as 
uhough he were a figure inva play of 
our composition. He was a necessary 
extravagance, and he had carried fur- 
ther than any one else a claim impli- 
cit in the romantic movement from the 
time of Shelley and of Goethe; and in 
body and in voice at least he was per- 
rece, SO MLgme Faust Nave Pookedminenis 
changeless aged youth. In the credul- 
ity of our youth we secretly wondered 
if he had not met with, perhaps even 
been taught by, some old man who had 
found the elixir. Nor did he undeceive 
us. (Aas, 137) 


In retrospect, all, even a dissident journeyman hatter, 
"image of our hysteria" (Au, 148), assume symbolic value. 

At the point in his narrative at which Yeats expli- 
Ce ry a Curis = COs Ene Occult, 1 CO san yacCCepEancenol .CObres pons 
dences between worlds, he also begins setting up symbolic 
reverberations between his prose account and his poetry. 
Previously he had quoted his own poetry as the syntactic 
completion of a prose eiyomeine Or that, of Others as 
illustrative of some statement in his text; he reproduces, 
for example, a long passage from Shelley to indicate the 
strength of his early identity with Ahasuerus and to mark 
the literary origins of his interest in the cultivation 
of the mythic attributes of the self. But in the context 
of self, anti-self and Unity of Being he sets his own 


poetry symbolically rather than illustrativelly against his 
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prose. Lines from "The Second Coming" form an apposi- 
tion to whacer lt “did not™ foresee.) .o. = thesaqrowing 
murderousness or the world” (Aw, 192). “Naming “labstrac- 
clon. = .) the isolation of occupation, op class: or 


faculty" (Au, 190), as the enemy of Unity of Being, he 
apposes to that definition, Lines from “They Hawk, “lanes 
published some forty years after the time of which 
Yeats is speaking: 

Call down the hawk from the air, 

Let him be hooded or caged 

Till the yellow eye has grown mild, 

For larder and spit are bare, 

The old cook enraged, 

The scullion gone wild. CAGe hoo) 
Such a juxtaposition forces the reader to unite statement 
and poem in a symbolic structure. The apposition remains 
meaningless until we treat the hawk as emblematic of the 
abstraction Yeats believed inherent in logical thought un- 
modulated by oon. the empty larder, the cook and 
the scullion as manifestations of the physical and spir- 
itual famine resulting from such abstraction. This done, 
we have created a symbolic space between prose and poem, 
a space in which we momentarily situate the autoblographer. 
Yeats has suffused the ostensibly historical and "develop- 


mental" autobiography with the imaginative world from 


which His current writing springs. 
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"Ireland after Parnell" 

Each chapter of The Trembling of the Veil sees Yeats 
turning from one interest to another. If "Four Years," 
dealing as it preponderantly does with literature, evokes 
the stirrings of Yeats's aspirations to Unity of Being, 
Nirelandtaiter sParnel lt tmight be said ‘to iportray avis 
Search eror Ganvanti-selt ethrough whichrtocréalizewre. » As 
Ne ends “Four Years” Yeats begins to specifically asso- 
ciate Ireland with both the fragmentation he finds in 
the worldeand the possibility “of vanquishing i through 
Unityrol eBelngiems wa ination oF an Aidi vidta Mtwacn dreat 
emotional intensity might .. . give to all those separ- 
ated elements, and to all that abstract love and melan- 
choly, ta. symbolically) “a mythological coltierence™ (Aw, 3193) . 
"I had seen Ireland in my own time turn from the bragging 
rhetoric and gregarious humor of O'Connell's generation 
and school, and offer herself to the solitary and proud 
Parnell as to her anti-self, buskin followed hard on 
sock prandetithad ‘begun ito hope, tor to Nal Nope, that we 
mugit tbe tthesftirst din «Europe “to'seek unity as deliberately 
as it had ‘been sought by theologian, poet,-sculptor, arch—- 
ieectwrtromethe eleventh tto thestharteenth century" (Au, 
S53, efile realaty," Yeats: tellcvus “he had the wildest 
hopes" of creating an Irish Prometheus Unbound, of uni- 
fying his country "by an image, or bundle of related 
images" accepted by all as "a common design" (Au, 194). 


"Perhaps even these images, once created and associated 
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with river and mountain, Might move of themselves and 
with some powerful, even turbulent life, like those 
painted horses that trampled the rice-fields of Japan" 
(Au, 194). The ideal nation might become the ontologi- 
Calequivalent of the work of art. 

Meats oe dentiiication of Parnell, with ieelanais 
antieselitendured.) Siate in life, echoing the 2magery of 
senemupemiubing Onwthe veil’ in an age “seeking to bming 
forth; aisacred book,” Yeats understood Parneli"s fall as 
Ehewconcepilon of hisyvown Literature and that of Lady 
Gregory and John Synge: “The modern literature of Ire- 
land, and indeed all that stir of thought which prepared 
for the Anglo-Irish war, began when Parnell fell from 
power in 1891. A disillusioned and embittered Ireland 
EUCned shromipearliamentary politics; an even was) Cong 
ceived; and the race began, as I think, to be troubled 
byeitioL event si long gestation” (Au, 559) ine eo Lethe 
event could hardly have seemed so seminal. At the time 
Vecep resented) as uumiioin politics swhich might senvertie 
ends of: ta ynew “intellectual movement’ (Au, 199). Much 
experimenting remained to be done before Yeats would find 
his own direction in that movement. His account in “Ire- 
Wandmearter Parnell! Of his attempt to eEtect a transmura-— 
tlon Os ireland, to arouse in Her that Uniteyect Culture, 
based on enlightened patriotism and myth, which would be 


Anawogousiceomthesindi viduals Unity ot Being, is brief. 
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Once more he poses Taylor against O'Leary. He attempts to 
create ayliterary pantheon with Douglas Hyde and Standish 
O'Grady, “whose rage was a Swan-song over all that he had 
Neld most Gear, and to whom for that very reason every 
Irish imaginative writer owed a portion of his soul" (Au, 
220), for its members. With these two and with Lionel 
JVOhNSOM andeoct “Charles Gavan Duffy chief among others, 
Revestebitehes) Thewirish Literary Society. aro publish 
books) on) frishesubjectsefor the irish publ vesand to begin 
Small country libraries of Irish literature. The library 
scheme was subverted and Duffy had himself rather than 
Yeats named editor of the book series, considerably alter- 
ing its planned direction. Yeats professes himself mag- 
Ranimous about ‘Ehis last, attributing 2 to a masunder— 
standing. Only once, in a manoeuvre George Moore might 
-have envied, ‘does he permit himself to hint of back- 
stairs manipulation and cheap journalism; while imagin- 
alively reconstructing Duty s background,. le Sees Ene 
dirty piece of orange-peel in the corner of the stairs as 
one climbs up to some newspaper office" (Au, 225). Duffy's 
ireland) of the discarded orange—-peel and Yeats s of the 
"nation-wide multiform reverie" (Au, 262) share few common 
goals. 

In Ireland only Parnell had given evidence "of power 
over the self, and so of the expression of the self" (Au, 


233). His legendary silence and rigid self-control con- 
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front the quarrels and vain: rhetoric of the politicians 
who remain after: him. ‘Their parties are equivalents of 


Selr and -antisself failing to achieve mnity: 


When we loathe ourselves or our world, 
utathatsloathingsbut turn to-invel lect, 
we ,see Seilt er world and 2ts anti-selt 
as in one vision; when loathing remains 
but, loathing, world or self consumes. it-— 
self away, and we turn to its mechan- 
ical opposite. Popular Nationalism and 
Unionism so changed into one another, 
being each but the other's headache. 
The Nationalist abstractions were like 
the fixed ideas of some hysterical wo- 
Man prea pant Lor Ene wm nd turned since 
stone, the rest a seething and burning; 
and Unionist Ireland had reacted from 
that seething and burning to a cynical 
indifference, and from those fixed 
ideas to whatever might bring the most 
easy and obvious success. (Au, 234) 


In such an environment participation in any nationalist 
OLOaniZatcLOnwcan onl yebe an error. © cl madmsirrendsred 
Mysele eto the chier temptation Of the aruist,, creation 
Wliehoucnstovle (Au. 202)), Yeats would decide im retrospect. 

Buesby donning the Mack of a public epeaker) by 
Grahting the “rancoun" (Au, 206) of Ireland's melodramatic 
reconstruction of its history, although he has not served 
his own writing, he has, unknowingly, eased the way for 
Synge. The very characteristics which made his polleicaL 
work so personally useless become one-half of a new 


antinomic view of Ireland: 


I was preparing the way without knowing 
it fora great Satirist and master of 
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Irony, Th .9) and to help me. vhadwal— 
ready flitting through my head, jost- 
ling other ideas and so not yet estab- 
lished there, a conviction that we 
Should satirize rather than praise, that 
original virtue arises from the dis- 
COVEY OL sevilla yf we were, asl had 
dreaded, declamatory, loose, and 
bragging, we were but the better fitted 
--that declared and measured--to create 
unyielding personality, manner at once 
cold and passionate, daring long-pre- 
meditated act and af bitter beyondsall 
the people of the world, we might yet 
lie--that too declared and measured-- 
nearest the honeyed comb;-- 


Like the clangour of a bell 

Sweet and harsh, harsh and sweet, 

That is how he learnt so well 

To take the roses for his meat. 

(AUG 206-07) 
Ineo 23e1n SlherGrereon Harun Al-Rashid™ (Po, 514) Yeats 
again employs this antithesis of "bitterness" and "the 
honeycomb" and some pages later in Autobiographies he 
uses it with reference to Parnell: "he might have brought 
the imagination of Ireland nearer the Image and the 
Honeycoms” (Au, 221)8 Yeats exploits the Sexual antima= 
tions, which he would have known from several sources, 
Sfethesallision:, “inva note’ to "Among School €hitdren” 
he cites Porphyry's The Cave of the Nymphs as the source 
od 38 

of the phrase "honey of generation" (Po, 535). Yeats 
follows Porphyry in associating honey with "the pleasure 


139 


of intercourse and at various times he adopts the 


three symbolical uses of honey which Porphyny traces: Wort 


"is taken as symbol of purification, of preservation 
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against rotting and of pleasure in the descent to gene- 
gig nae Yeats Uses the first significance: in the phrase 
“nearer the Image and the honeycomb," the second in the 
Hast Stanza Of *Vacillation" and the third an his epi- 
thet "Baille Honeymouth" (Po, 459, 460, 461) and more 
generally in his sexual metaphor for Unity of Being 
DOENMOULITOL che contlict. of opposites. “+ Porphyry is also 
Enea SOUECE Or HIS OppoOsit10n of “bitterness, with 
"the honeyed comb." He notes that the ancients offered 
libations of honey to the dead and of bile to the gods, 
"hinting that, while the soul perishes through pleasure, 
LCGLS, ethrough bitterness that. 1f returns to lite: Dee 
Yeats would have drawn the association of honey 
with sexual pleasure from several other sources as well. 
It appears in Marius the Epicurean” and is implied in 
Coventry Patmore's "The precarcoueme: In Autobiographies 
Yeats complicates his allusion to the honeycomb by quoting 
the lines “from "Another Song of a Fool, "the song of the 
schoolmaster metamorphosed into a butterfly. Schoolmaster 
and butterfly long represented for Yeats the straight and 
Generally arid path of logic and the more indirect “and 
G@Leative wayyoOL intuition. The bell of Ehese dines not 
Only tolls time, baptism, Marriage; and death; but ats 
tones, "Sweet and harsh, harsh and sweet," duplicate the 


bitterness and the honeycomb. This reference to the honey 


moves beyond the original sexual or "natural" significa- 
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tion of the image; it becomes the honey of the subjective 
man contemplating his own self, that of the image of 
“Goldsmith deliberately Sipping at the honey=pot of his 
mind S-contrasted with “this “pragmatical, preposterous. pig 
Of a world™ (Po; 268), the honey which in Samson's riddle 
(Judges xiv:5-20) symbolizes spiritual sweetness pre- 
venting bodily “corruption, meat out ‘of “che devourer, 
Sweetness OUL OL Strength, through) God's miracle or, in 
Yeatsian terms, Unity of Being: "The lion and the 
honeycomb, what has Scripture said?" (Po, 286). The 
final reference to "roses for his meat" recalls Yeats's 
and Patmore's "Precursor" of "Divine Love" and self- 
transcendence. Substituting roses for "wild honey," 
Yeats brings a large body of allusion to bear on the 
symbol he had already used so extensively and reinforces 
his emphasis on Unity of Being as means of personal and 
national salvation from an increasingly fragmented world. 
But Synge as this hoped for embodiment of Ireland's 
Unity of Being in “a writer remains Some fifteen years in 
the future of the events Yeats narrates in “ireland after 
Parnell." Faced with the contemporary failure of nation- 
alism as a cohesive force, Yeats can only change direction 
once again. In the "one house where nobody thought or 
Calkedepelatics” (Au, 236) he finds a group of Theosophists 
with whom he develops his interest in the occult. He 


begins to set himself, artist or subjective man, against 
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Georges Russell, Saint or objective man, at the same time 
rationalizing hasedefection Erom politicaleactivity: aL 
Lhought there could be no aim for poet or artist except 
expression ot a “Unity of Being’ like that of a "perfectly 
proportioned human body *-=though TI would not at the time 
Wave-usecd@tubat phrase! (Au, 246) ; but the saint, “tne man 
GESScicnce, "the moralist, the humanitarian, the politi- 
Cian," "must seek no image of desire, but-await that which 
lies beyond their mind--unities not of the mind, but 
“nities Of Wature, Unities of God" (Au, 247). Their phase 
is objective. Politics deals with mere power; art, 
through artifice, embodies the instinctual, the innate 
tradition passed from generation to generation as birds 
Ppassmonucthe skill eornest—-building= ~Vpolieics, for a 
vision-seeking man, can be but half achievement, a 
choice of an’almost easy kind of skill instead of that 
kind which is, of all those not impossible, the most 
Giptrcult. SiswPit=notecertain that: the Créeatome yawns) an 
earthquake and thunder and other popular displays, but 
tolls in erounding the delicate spiral of a shell?" (Au, 
Bava es Not only are power, "brute blood" (Po, 241), and 
artifice opposed, but the shell's spiral is synonymous 
with Yeats's symbol of conflicting forces, expanding and 
GOneLacting eee 

Book II ends with "certain vivid moments" (Au, 249) 


which stand in apposition to the antinomic mythology Yeats 
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has been elaborating. Russell returns from a walk with 
the story of a beggar whose words suggest that even God 
PuBSues wan santi—-selft: "God possesses the heavens pibut 
Hemcovets ther ecartnh-=-He covets the earth (Au, 249), 07 
Death both opposes life and gives birth to it as monks’, 

in a Theosophist's dream, garden over the coffin of the 
dead young man who "railed against the glory of the world" 
(Au, 250). Another young man swings on a pendulum be- 


tween Theosophy and Mass. 


"Hodos Chameliontos" 

As was Yeats's earlier change of direction, so this 
Luring trom polavical nataonalism toethe voccult ais 
accompanied by the "wildest hopes," hopes that, through 
occult isymbols;.he might: find: a mythology toi unliy ire- 
Dand “end literature: "I had an unshakeable conviction, 
anisimamhow Or whence Wf icannot) tell, thatwinvisable gates 
would open as they opened for Blake, as they opened for 
Swedenborg, as they opened for Boehme, and that this phil- 
osophy would find its manuals of devotion in all imagin- 
ative literature, and set before Irishmen for special 
Manual an Irish literature which, though made by many 
minds, would seem ‘the work of a Single mind, “and) turn 
our places of beauty or legendary association into holy 
symbols" (Au, 254). However in "Hodos Chameliontos" 


Yeats recalls himself not as on the way to Unity of Being 
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but as overwhelmed by the multiplicity and fragmentation 
of the images he pursues. An obsessive questioning fills 
the narrative: "Who made" (Au, 261) the coherent stories 
formed by the interlocking visions of several people? 

From where did the dream images come? Do the emotions of 
thelwisevand cultured "pass into the general mind” (Aw, 
262) (aualsethere nation-wide multitorm reverie” |(Au,) 263) ? 
plowscould=t judge .2. =. —' (Au, 263) 2° Whatvhed historian 
and ypsychnologist “ignored and distorted" “Au, 264) > “Was 
modern civilization a conspiracy of the subconscious" (Au, 
264)? Were spirits "really people of the past" or no 
"more than images and symbols" (Au, 267)? All his evi- 
dence of Unity of Being merely increases his personal 
sense of fragmentation: "To that multiplicity of interest 
and opinion, of-arts and sciences, which had driven me to 
conceive a Unity of Culture defined and evoked by Unity 
of Image, I had but added a multiplicity of images 

(NU 69) le -LeWwaSeeun. -castray Upon the sParkeor rene 
Chameleon" (Au, 270). 

Sections Vill and IX of “Hodes Chameliontos,, con= 
tvastestrongly with the increasing fragmentation evi- 
denced throughout The Trembling of the Veta tes Gana 
the failure of artists and writers to achieve harmony 
between their self and anti-self, then in Ireland's 
refusal to accept her Image or Mask, and finally in the 


outright chaos of the occult in which "image called up 
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image in an endless procession" (Au, 270). Against this 
confusion experienced by his autobiographical subject, the 
young man, Yeats sets the more composed image of the 
“settled man" (Au, 270) writing that autobiography. The 
passages that follow constitute a most marked intrusion 
Gf the authorial present--—"the canaries have Gust hatched 
out five nestlings" (Au, 270)--and reverse the direction 
of The Trembling of the Veil. ‘The mature Yeats explains 
bot his! “craving” (Au, 264) and has youthrul mistaking 
of the proper method by which to seek its satisfaction 
by reference to innate learning. His canaries' building 
of a nest when he has placed the requisite materials in 
their cage, his small daughter's excitement at the sight 
of a boy, her response when leaning against her mother to 
“the unborm chi-keomoving within” (Aw, 22:72) > these now 
constitute his evidence of Anima Mundi, of a knowledge 
both primal and universal, of "Some knowledge or power" 
=Erome beyond. the mind (Au,) 2/72) waich@intormss creative 
action. “An image, Sthe grass he “Gave his Ganaries, the 
felt movements of the foetus, evokes the creative response, 
"but our images must be given to us, we cannot choose 
them deliberately” “(AW, 9272). The poet sbecomes “Vogt. 
through striving to choose, through attempting to create 
a false mythology. 

The images of the mating canaries and their nestlings, 


of his young daughter already responsive to sexual differ- 
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ences and the capacity for motherhood, have not been 
chosen haphazardly among possible examples of innate 
behaviour. They are emblematic of the sexual Gaulle Valig 
both its orgasmic and procreative potential, as the 
basic metaphor of Yeats's pattern of dualities and 
their resolution. In the long passage which follows 
his examples, worth quoting almost entirely because it 
reveals so clearly the structure of dualism and rebirth 
informing Autobiographies, Yeats re-expresses that 
pattern, citing analogues from literary tradition and 
applying the imagery of union and subsequent rebirth to 


the poet: 


I know now that revelation is from 
the self, but from that age-long memoried 
self, that shapes the elaborate shell of 
the mollusc and the child in the womb, 
that teaches the birds to make their 
Neste and thal Genius is a cHlsvse chat 
Joins “that buried ‘self for certain 
moments to our trivial daily mind. 

We have dreamed a foolish dream 
these many centuries in thinking that 
theye (soersonitying Spirits” one Gate= 
keepers" } value a life of contemplation, 
forthe, scorn that more then vany possi-— 
ble lvfe, unless tt be but a hame tor the 
worst crisis Of “all. They Navetbut one 
pUrDOSe, CO Dring their chosen @maneco 
the greatest obstacle he may confront 
Without Gespair. They contrived Dante ss 
banishment, and snatched away his Bea- 
trevce wang thrust Vallon Into tiesarms 
Of mnanlots ; tand sent uhimeroe gacher 
cronies at the foot of ‘the gallows, that 
Dante and Villon might through passion 
become conjoint to their buried selves, 
turn all to Mask and Image, and so be 
phantoms in their own eyes. ... The 
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two halves of their nature are so 
completely joined that they seem to 
Mabour for their objects, and yet ito 
desire whatever happens, being at the 
same instant predestinate and free, 
Creation's very self. We gaze at such 
men in awe, because we Gaze Notwatya 
WOrK OL ert, Duc at the re-creationeot 
the man through that chm, iste: lean, feme 
alnnew Species) Of man) and 12 may even 
Seeterlab the fairs Of our heade stand 
up, eecause Ghat birth, that te-creation, 


1s} from terror. Had not Dante and Villon 


understood that their fate wrecked what 
life could not rebuild, had they lacked 
their Vision of Evil, had they cherished 
any species of optimism, they could but 
have found a false beauty, or some momen- 
tary instinctive beauty, and suffered no 
change at all. 

They and their sort alone earn con- 
templation, for it is only when the in- 
tellect has wrought the whole of life to 
drama, "to Crisis, that we may Lave for 


contemplation, and yet keep our intensity. 


And these things are true also of 
HAatvons =. wesw. ANG as) © look backward 
upon my own writing, I take pleasure 
alone in those verses where it seems to 
me I have found something hard and ccld, 
some articulation of the Image which is 
Enewopposice Of all that Tf amernemy aes 
iter wand ablechate my counbBy ois 
(Au, 272-74, my italics) 


"Goarse-bred son of a livery-stable keeper," 


must 


make “husuriant song” (Au, 275). “The passage pre-=Etrqures 


several themes which appear later in Autobiographies: 


Unity of Being as an outcome of drama or Gis. Siete 


necessity of a poetic aristocracy, the rebirth of the 


Welter througiyhis ant. 


structure of The Trembling of the Veil, the passage marks 
a turning from optimism, "wildest hopes," always to be 


Also pivotal within® the smaller 
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scattered, to necessary pessimism. Optimism leads to but 
a "false beauty." Where the first two chapters of this 


book recorded the hope of synthesis, the last two record 


disillusion, failure and fatalistic despair. 


"The Tragic Generation" 

Tan Fletcher has remarked Yeats's over-dramatization 
aie Ouryvears eOe Distrole in ther foundingeot the 
Rhymers' Club and his failure to list members other than 
those he knew well. Fletcher is unwilling to choose 
between "stylization" or "simple forgetfulness" as motive 
OL Yeats’s “inaccuracies” but, whatever the cause, finds 
its consequence in the confusion of the Rhymers with 
ETie Sirag ic Generation.""° BUG ie “Pour carsmmand 
"Treland after Parnell" have traced aspirations, never 
success trully realized, te finds through literary sand 
PObittecalyOrganizatiton sa Unrty. of sCulturceime ireland 
comparable to Unity of Being in the individual, "The 
MagremGenerataon, sand The: Stirring ol thesBones® pmark 
both Yeats's realization of his failure and his intima- 
t@onseof anew path to Unity. “The Tragic Generabion= 
formulates a response to his earlier characterization of 
the Rhymers: "The only thing certain about us LS what 
Weare too many. ini recording the disintegration: Of sthis 
democratic assemblage, it begins to postulate an aristo- 
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quotidian self, to mythologize the "true self" which 
Yeats aimed at in poetry and autobiography. 
Wealssstructures the centre ‘Sections ofa The Tragic 
Generation" with analogies between anecdote or literary 
gossiprand his lunar y' symbolism!) (Aw; °293) 7 eachrulius— 
Cramingmurnesolherwand both Pointing to thestauluce sto 
attain that Unity of Culture which has been the goal, 
even iinet elways so precisely formulated,;rof the 
youthtul Yeats... Wilde"s downfall, described in Section 
II, is explained by reference to Yeats's lunar system in 
Section III. He belongs to Phase Nineteen, the phase 
which marks "a sudden change" from the more subjective 
minds closer to the full of the moon, but which has not 
yet achieved the "professional and abstract" (Au, 293) 
climax of the age. His nature belongs to just that point 
where "no mind made like 'a perfectly proportioned 
human body' shall sway the public again" (Au, 293). Out 
Grephase with his time, just past those phases where men 
can attain to complete immersion in the self, his posing 
or seeking after an Image becomes self-caricature. He 
divides the stage with Shaw, a man in phase with the age, 
aman "content to exchange Narcissus and his Pool for 
the signal-box at a railway junction, where gocds «and 
services pass perpetually upon their logical GiLatbering 
Toad at Au, e294 ) 


Yeats finds an analogue for the two dramatists in 
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two portraits. In Strozzi's portrait of a Venetian 
gentleman he sees subjective predominance, man living 

in and through "his whole body" (Au, 292). Strozzi's 
portrait epitomizes the artist's transcendence of his 
everyday self through complete subjectivity, a transcen- 
dence which remained just out-of Wilde's xveach. In 
COntrase A satrgent Ss portrait of President Wilson, mechan— 
vcali and dead in ‘all except the eyes, explores the 
abstraction characterizing Shavian rhetoric. Nonethe- 
less it is Shaw and Sargent who are one with their time 
and that reflection introduces the pattern of defeat, 
disintegration and self-defense which pervades the 

last two chapters of The Trembling of the Veil. The 

age, Yeats felt, stood on the edge of a void, on the 
verge of complete abstraction and superficiality, of 

the individual's complete divorce from the self: "Neither 
his crowd nor he [shaw] have yet made a discovery 

that the moon draws to: its fourth quarter.) But what 
happens to the individual man whose moon has come to 

Eat stourth quarter, and what tothe civilization |=). 5.) 3. 
(Agee 9 4) 448 Yeats’ quotes: Lines from “The Phases or ihe 
Moon" to signal the change and to introduce’ a certain 
Stoic despair and resignation to the Individuals catcher 
than the nation, as the unit of modern consciousness 

and activity. Ireland, associated with pipe music and 


doomed to the superficiality of the age, will never hear 
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the music of the harmony of the spheres: "I can but 
remember pipe music to-night, though I can half-hear 
beyond it in the memory a weightier music, but this 
much at any rate is certain--the dream of my early man- 
hood,= thats asmodern, nation can return to Unity of Cul— 
GUGe, Se tomtalce;) chough atimay be we can-achreve at 
for some small circle of men and women, and there leave 
ii cla the moon brang. round atsecentury |e (Aujeeo5 

The absence of Unity of Being in Yeats's contempor- 
aries personifies the fragmented, "objective" nature of 
the time. Henley is thus explained, as are the Rhymers. 
The "disorder" of their lives is the expression of an 
wage OL transition’ + they “Lacked coherence” as the 
result of that age (Au, 304). Pater symbolizes the trag- 
edySOlactnewtransperon: § Marius! the Epicurean” 
seemed to me .. . the only great prose in modern Eng- 
iehy and. yew. L begansto- wonder lf 10)) Om ehey attitude 
of mind of which it was the noblest expression, had not 
Caused tthe! disaster of my friends. it taught us’ to walk 
upon a rope tightly stretched through serene air, and 
we were left to keep our feet upon a swaying rope in a 
storm" (Au, 302-03). Yeats's fellow poets fall off that 
rope in "The Tragic Generation," always illustrating hes 
antithetical structure as they do so. Johnson and Dowson 
represent saint and sexual sinner, pre-Liguning taemMars 


tyn-Moore antithesis of Dramatis Personae. Johnson's 
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"spiritual ecstasy," Yeats hypoth sizes, heightened 

Pibier Vi sionrorsny UL «(Au,o6 10) He apprecvatediam: vad lon 
and Dante. Saint and sinner are united in the char- 
acterization of Beardsley in which Yeats extends, and 
indeed overextends, his symbolism so far that he be- 
COmecwapologcetice "I must: nok only descr@pa events) but 
those patterns into which they fall, when I am the looker- 


on™ (Au, 330), he warns, then applies his "Lunar metaphor" 
along with a theory of victimage to Beardsley. Beardsley, 
aman of Phase Thirteen, "all subjective" in his approach 
EOMUntbyY ot Being, would, an his: pursue roman want toe— 
tical Image in the Vision of Evil, "take upon himself not 
the consequences but the knowledge of sin. I surrender 
myself to the wild thought that by so doing he enabled 
persons who had never heard his name to recover innocence" 
(Au, 331). Yeats explains him as having come to see 

Wiehe aa kinds) Of s6ozen= passion, the virginity of tne 
inbeleco™ (Au, 632) jethe erotic and vicrous apparitions 
moving before his eyes. 

The ironies of the failure to achieve Unity of Being 
multiply in "The Tragic Generation" until its characters 
become not so much tragic as pathetic. Their masks fall. 
Jonnson, dead after long alcoholism, is revealed as 
having been motivated in his asceticism by lack of phys- 
iological development; Dowson, idealistically and roman- 


tically in love, copulates with the dirtiest whores; our 
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last glimpse of Wilde finds him being cheered through the 
SEreets OG Dieppe to a brothel that he migntwacquire: | a 
more: wholesome taste'" (Au, 327); Henley, who "dreamed" 
himself a "violent burly man" (Au, 296), disintegrates 
after the death of his daughter from an inherited syph- 
bhi patio infection; ~~ Symons goes mad. Fascinated as 
many of these men may have been by a Vision of Evil, 
immbactetney attained to nothing go absolutes. “Instead 
their wavering indirection and lack of Unity, the sor- 
didness of much of their activity, personifies the in- 
cohesiveness and inconclusSiveness of the age. Once 
again one of Yeats's seemingly disordered memories re- 
iterates this misdirection with a mordant wit. The 
sexual union which is the root symbol of Yeats's Unity 
of Being and which is parodied or degenerate in "The 
Tragic Generation" becomes ironically revelatory of 
the time in a story about MacGregor Mathers: "Mathers 
is much troubled by ladies who seek spiritual advice, 
and one called to ask his help against phantoms who have 
the appearance of decayed corpses, and try to get into 
bed with her at night. He has driven her away with 
one furious sentence, 'Very bad taste on both sides'" (Au, 
346). 

The fragmented memories with which this chapter ends, 
as have the others, reflect the incoherence among his 


fellows and in his country and historical period. As he 
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did in “Ireland after Parnell," Yeats turns to the 
historic present tense. His use of the tense in Reveries 
over Childhood and Youth is attributable to the discon- 
tinuousness of early memories and to the vividness of 
their recollection. But in The Trembling of the Veil, 
although Yeats does use the historic present in frag- 
ments, both the tense and those fragments suggest some- 
thing beyond mere discontinuity or the attempt of the 
Romantic historians to create an impression of action 
by use of the present. 7° The Romantics derive their 
use of the historic present from moments of intense 
action or excitement in epic literature. However Yeats 
in his reading of these epics seems to have responded 
Warmwealy to the fallyoe Troy rather than to. cue battles 
preceding it, to the outcome of events rather than to 
the actions Causing them, to cyclic rather than indivi- 
dual history. While his use of the historic present un- 
doubtedly owes something to its Romantic adaptation to 
G@reatera Sense of action, it also derives trom ats epic 
use in moments of despair, defeat and crumbling civiliz- 
ations to create a pathos and poignancy that yet does 
metmiack suolimaty, it is) the historic present of 
those moments in the Aeneid when images of defeat over- 
power Historic fact, when the historic present takes 
over from the perfect in the reiteration of that fact: 


"ceciditque superbum/Ilium et omnis humo fumat Neptunia 
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Troja.">- Moreover it is passive, both at the end of 
"The Tragic Generation," where Yeats records images 

for the lack of coherence in a literary movement, and 

in "The Stirring of the Bones," where he presents events 
as discrete, unrelated to one another byes tives orm loome, 
tO, wecordsa similar ack of cohesiveness: in, Priush politi— 
cal movements. Yeats is minimally active in these mem- 
orles; he is present mostly as an observer. "I am 
WattinGae «Al, 346) , hewtells ug, or “Loanmeat otuace 

Meiiat Wass (Al, 184i) sor" at Maud Gonne: ci mote lie (Au, 


B70 at the Mansion House Banquet (Aim, 9666). or 


aod ict lel Ne a café" (Ain 247 )inu ) “Lies eighiiagor nine, at 
night" (Au, 367); "The meeting is held in College Green" 
(Au, 367); "French sympathizers have been brought" (Au, 


269) YMathers' is much troubled" (Au, 346)... He turns 
himself and others into surfaces on which the record of 
fragmentation inecribes itself. “Ll notices (Au, 346, 
371) introduces more than one observation. The copula- 
Give, Giminishes his action, Eranstorms ait unto a state 
of being: someone does not tell him but “I am told” 
(Aue les ne does. not feel sad but IL am very sad” 
(Aa G48)... This historic present tense with its strong 
associations with epic and heroic poetry perhaps assumes 
ironic nuances in The Trembling of the Veil where it 
reflects the crumbling of a cultural and national unity 


that are never quite achieved, that never quite reach 
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heroic proportions or produce a "sacred book." 

The last two of the fragmented memories concluding 
"The Tragic Generation" concern the theatre. One carries 
the doctrine of the Mask to its extreme; Dauthendey 
would have poetic drama played by actors Caviving not 
wearing, masks to "'express my scorn for reality'" (Au, 
343)% The second records Yeats's response to the first 
performance of Jarry 's Ubu Rola The theatrical meta- 
phor hassbecn “almost as dominant as the “lunar parable" 
throughout the chapter. The collapse of the Rhymers' 
Club, the chapter's central event, finds its metaphor 
in the stage: the "Rhymers had begun to break up in 
tragedy, though we did not know that till the play had 
finished" (Au, S00 tha: Both the plays which open the 
Ghapter and thas which closes at, framing it, as. .it 
were, in a metaphor of drama, personify the abstraction 
and lack of coherence for which Yeats blamed his time. 
Ibsen, "the chosen author of very clever young journal- 
ists, who, condemned to their treadmill of abstraction, 
Wateammustcrand Style” (Au, 279), and Bernard shaw, 
writing "with great effect without music, without style, 
eveneregood OL bad," without “emotional implication™ (Au, 
23387, Hiteat Yeats's “enemies” (Auy 270% 293) but with 
methods he cannot accept. Their "inorganic, logical 
straightness is ifaw removed from his own mythic approach 


to literature and from "the crooked road of life" (Au, 
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283). The performance of Ubu Roi which closes the chap- 
ter 1s another harbinger of "objectivity." Pere Ubu, 


wielding power with a murderous autocracy that quickly 
becomes absurd, coining innumerable oaths out of Rab- 
elasian archaisms and cloacal, ranarian imagery--"if it 
be life to pitch/Into the frog-spawn of a blind man's 
ditch" (Po, 267)--, throwing a toilet-brush across the 
stage, moving like a puppet, >“ behaves and speaks ina 
style characterized by emotional and intellectual fals- 
dey cr "comedy, objectivity, has displayed its growing 
power, o1lce more.j) Ivsay<. * 'After Stéphane Mallarmé, 

after Paul Verlaine, after Gustave Moreau, after Puvis 

de Chavannes, after our own verse, after all our subtle 
colour and nervous rhythm, after the faint mixed tints 

of Conder, what more is possible? After us the Savage 
Godin (Au, 348-49) 

Between these productions which open and close "The 
Tragic Generation," Yeats places two references to the 
drama which point a way out of the abstractionist void. 
Onepiantanalysis of Syngetin terms %0fehiseilinar~character— 
ology, looks ahead to the long meditation on that play- 
wright which underlies much of the rest of Autobiographies. 
Synge, unlike Wilde who suffers in an age moving into 
abstraction through being too close to the subjective 
self, or Shaw whom Yeats considers to be completely in 


step with his age, has passed the moment of crisis when 
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abstraction begins to dominate. Rather than seek an 
Image, he moves towards objectivity: he "had to take 
the first plunge into the world beyond himself, the 
first plunge away from himself that is always pure 
technique, the delight in doing, not because one would 
or should, but merely because one can do" (Au, 344). 
Hence his use of dialect; it enables him to “escape 
Sseli-expression and to “see all that he did from with-— 
out, allow his intellect to judge the images of his mind 
as if they had been created by some other mind" (Au, 
345). He uses objectivity as Yeats uses subjectivity, 
to create the passionate moment. 

The central dramatic image of "The Tragic Generation," 
however, involves "Some Herodiade of our theatre" (Au, 
321) and piles metaphor upon metaphor of Unity of Being. 
A remembrance of Symons' reading to Yeats from Mallarmé's 
"Hérodiade" evokes the Salomé passage. In the lines 
quoted from Mallarmé>° Salomé ostensibly speaks to her 
nurse; actually she addresses the moon, symbol of the 
subjective self having attained to complete Unity of 
Being in, Yeats's mythology. Yeats repeats the symbol by 
equating the circle of the spotlight, another full moon, 
Withethat Unity: "Yet 2 am certain’ that there was .some- 
thing in myself compelling me to attempt creation of an 
art aS separate from everything heterogeneous and casual, 
from all character and circumstance, as some Herodiade 


of our theatre, dancing seemingly alone in her narrow 
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moving luminous aise (Aj 321). > His suse oF Se vent 
as embodimentof both virginity and Vision Of Evil, as 
the instrument by which the self transcends itself and 
this world, is not particular to Yeats in the nineteenth 
century. He would have known the myth in its dualistic 
aspect from Flaubert. s "Hérodias" in which Salome, the 
tool obvher mother’s evil, makes hen ternible request 


With omchiilLa Ss enalvete: 
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le nom, mais Feprit.on souriant: “La 
t@te de Iaokanann!) 

Much would have forced the myth on his attention: Wilde's 

Salome, two ‘padmeings by Gustave Moreau, la Danse de 

Salomé and LiApparition, Huysman's detalled description 

of both these pictures in FA Rebours>® and his associa- 

tion of them with lines he quotes from Mallarmé's 
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Inva note to "The Hosting of the Sidhe» 
Veats recalls that the Sidhe “journey in whirling wind, 
the winds that were called the dance of the daughters 
of Herodias in the Middle Ages" (Po, 524), and his 
Journal alludes to "a visionary beauty" (M, 284) in 
Beardsley's Salomé with the Head of John the Baptist. 


In three of his late olleyoas he would alter the myth 


to have his Salomé figure, "a screen between the living 
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and the dead" (Pl, 634), dance before a severed head, 
attaining to Unity of Being, symbolized by a sexual em- 
brace, through adoration of her opposite, life dancing 
to death, royalty dancing ‘to minstrel or swineherd, in 
an ecstasy Of commingled attraction and repulsion. 
Dancer and dance, for both Yeats and Shamenies, oo had long 
been images of Unity of Being; Yeats equates the dance 
with the Great Wheel itself (V, 80). He intensifies 

his metaphor for subjective man completely immersed in 
self by making his dancers single; one recalls all these 
Salomé figures and the indistinguishable dancer and 
dance from the end of “Among School Children.” The 
whirling dancer, and her association with whirlwinds, 
provides another visual synonym for the Yeatsian gyre; 
in A Vision Yeats refers to the gyres touching the sides 
Of the ascending Cone Of a particular cCivilszation as 
creating “the horizontals dance’ (Vy, 270). 

Yeats's evocation of "Herodiade" presents, then, a 
DOSSibility OL Unity OL Being Ehreugh) arteime1 eS =images 
OLemoonm and spotl@qut, dance and dence, tne dancer 
being associated in this case with St. John the Baptist 
and, therefore, with the earlier symbol of the honeycomb. 
Bue by citing this “Herodiade” in her ~luminous circle," 
Yeats not only creates a visual analogue to his moon 
symool and alludes” to a MUltiplveLley OL Other Lmages) or 


Unity of Being; he also lends the myth dramatic life, 
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extends it in space and time. He transfigures the story 
to make it simultaneously myth, and, acted out, biograpny. 
On the philosophical plane this literal "revelation" 
corresponds to the moment of "revelation" within a cul- 
ture when the gyres reverse their directions, the eiualemeiales 
point at which one civilization begins to fall, another 
EOnrise - Any age (is thereversal sor aniages (Poyolo. 
In A Vision Salomé's dance becomes symbolic omen of this 


eibogmirmieKe, oleh eget 


When revelation comes athlete and sage 
are merged; the earliest sculptured 
image (Of Christ 1S copied. from ethar of 
the Apotheosis of Alexander the Great; 
the tradition is founded which declares 
even GO OUuL OWN day that Chris teatone 
was exactly six feet high, perfect 
physical man. Yet as perfect physical 
man He must die, for only so can 
primary power reach antithetical man- 
kanoushutiwishin thercircleroneres 
senses, touching outward things alone 
in that which seems most personal and 
physical. When I think of the moment 
before revelation I think of Salome-- 
she, too, delicately tinted or maybe 
mahogany dark--dancing before Herod 
and receiving the Prophet's head in 
her indifferent hands, and wonder if 
what seems to us decadence was not in 
reality the exaltation of the muscular 
flesh ands Ob Civilization pertectly 
achieved. Seeking images, I seeiher 
anoint her bare Pimbs according to 
ammeareal prescription iar thal etme, 
WLen Iton's tat, tor lack of the tsunes 
ray, that she may gain the favour of a 
king, and remember that the same im- 
pulse will create the Galilean Tevela— 
tion and deify Roman emperors whose 
sculptured heads will be surrounded 
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by “the solar disk. Upon the throne and 

upon the cross alike the myth becomes a 

DLlegraphy.— WV, 27:3) 
All cycles, biographical, historic and mythic, become 
analogues of all others. Within the context of autobio- 
graphy, the desire to create "an art as separate from 
everything heterogeneous and casual, from all character 
and circumstance, as some Herodiade of our theatre" 
Suggests a resonance between the personal striving towards 
Unity of Being, the moment of historic change--"the 
ELremoling Of the verl ——and cosmic) (mythic) @cycles: of 


change and recurrence. 


“The StLrring of ethe Bones” 

Because Yeats saw his age as belonging to a descending 
gyre, the possibilities inherent in the moment of change 
DEOVeRaAvOGENVe abe tne historical level” in gine structure 
of The Trembling of the Veil, “The Stirring of the Bones" 
stands to,"Ireland after Parnell" as "The Tragic Genera- 
tion" estood to “Four Years.” Lt traces the disi) lusion 
and disintegration which reverse the "wildest hopes" of 
the eaciier chapter; 1 acknowledges thaterne: “deliber— 
ately chosen experiences" (Au, 354) meant to lead to 
Unity of Being have led instead to a path of personal 
error. 

The political disintegration which the first. sec 


tions of "The Stirring of the Bones" trace centers on 
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plans for a monument to Wolfe Tone. Yeats attributes his 


involvement in the project to his false seeking after 


Unity of Being: 


It was no business of mine, and that was 
precisely why DE could not keep out of it. 
EVeEY ENterprise that oftered al lured 
just in so far as it was not my business. 
iStill think that: an a ‘species! sof man, 
wherein I count myself, nothing so much 
Wacbierseas; Unity of Being bu tate 

seek it as Goethe sought [intellectually, 
Crit Cal by ands Ehnrough es smut ude. OF 
deliberately chosen experiences] Peace! 
but combine in myself, and perhaps as it 
now seems, Looking backward, ineotners 
aso, incompatibies.) a6 “sseruewUniey 
of Being, where all the nature murmurs 

in response if but a single note be 
touched, vs found emotionally, anstine— 
tively, by the rejection of all exper- 
ience not of the right quality, and by 
the Jimpeabions of ats quantity. Of 

all this I knew nothing, for I saw the 
world by the light of what my father 

had said, speaking about some Frenchman 
who frequented the dissecting-rooms to 
overcome his dread in the interest of 
ha ee imarkye (Au, 354-55) 


The Unity of Being he has been seeking cannot exist with- 
Outwaucorresponding Unity of Culture and in the absence 


of that analagous Unity he evokes only images of dessica- 


tion and death: 


Nor did I understand as yet how little 
that Unity, however wisely sought, is 
possible without a Unity of Culture in 
Clase or people that 1s°no Longer poss-— 
dite ce tonal 


The fascination of what's diffi- 
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and rent 
Spontaneous joy and natural content 


Out-of my “heart. (Am, 9355) 
In attempting to use political action to assume another 
self, he has "but burgeoned and withered like a tree" 
(All S50 )e. 

An imagery of destruction clings to the discussion 
of Ireland throughout this chapter, an imagery counter- 
Dalanced by one of personal rebirth. Recognizing the 
impossibality of Unity of Culture in freland, che young 
Meanenas DErSleted insnOping against hope for the nation us 
Spiritual regeneration: "Seeing that only the individual 
Soulecan attain tOTLES Spiritual opposite, 2 Nation in 
tumult must needs pass to and fro between mechanical 
opposites, but one hopes always that those opposites may 
acquire sex and engender" (Au, 360). The more mature 
Nabbator EYPIEIes hiswCcountry With) ay Stony ol Oscar 
Wilde's: "'If you carve a Cerberus upon an emerald’, 
Heesaid,. sand put 26 an thevoil of a Lamp and carry Vit 
into a room where your enemy is, two new heads will come 
upon his shoulders and all three devour one another’™” 

(4a) 261)..." Ireland generally had but two heads, Parnell lite 
and anti-Parnellite, but the Wolfe Tone memorial, meant 

to unite all parties in a common cause, becomes the vehicle 
by which Yeats shows their propensity eo) devour (one anos 
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The participants, as well as the movement, reveal self 
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and anti-self, unreconciled opposites, destroying one 
another. Davitt seemed a poet and a philosopher but be- 
longed to "a movement where ... it was as essential to 
carry the heart upon the sleeve as the tongue in the cheek" 
(Auy7358)°.5 Maud iGonne “but rose partially and for a 
moment out Of raging abstraction; =. . . she hated her 
Own beauty ,*NoOt 1ts EGrfect upon others, but ats amage 

Pie eNe MLErOr se Beatcy ase from the wantienercical elt. 
and aswomaniican Scarce but hate it, for not only does 
PLedemandsd Pparntuledaily service, (bub atbucalls ton the 
denial, of the dissolution of the selt" (Au, aaa. 22 
Similarly Ireland has passed through opposite phases 
without finding the reconciling balance: "A movement 
first of poetry, then of sentimentality, and land 
hunger, had struggled with, and as the mation pasced 
into the second period of all revolutions given way 
before a movement of abstraction and hatred; and after 
some twenty years of the second period, though abstrac- 
trvonmand hatred haves won, their viCceory, soneke 15 no 
elearesionwol. a thicd, a tertium quid, andwa reasonable 
Bremen oreamind: (Atl, ~360) - 

With the arrival of the morning for the procession 
and the dedication of the memorial's corner-stone, Yeats 
once again abandons his more connected narrative for short 
fragments in which the historic present dominates and 


ellipses replaces transition. These ellipses indicate 
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fragmentation of personality and culture as well as 
discontinuity of visual images. Redmond's overheard 
remark reveals Unity dissolved in petty pushing for 
“place and precedence" (Au, 366) and Yeats himself 

gives way to "abstract passion" (Au, 366) while listening 
to Dillon's speech. Recollections of Victoria's Jubilee 
are associated, in the same fragmented style, with James 
Connoliy,.pre-11guring the Raster Uprising sand jy the 
growing murderousness of the world" (Au, 192). Once 
again Yeats loses himself in the violence of the crowd. 
Having lost his voice through, he suggests, the day of 
public speaking, he can do nothing; he is “freed from 
responsibility" and can "Share the emotion of the crowd" 
(Aue 36/=63). The Suggestion: that vthe. anabality «to 
speak frees one from responsibility is not entirely 
convincing; the reader can perhaps justifiably label 
Yeats's sudden hoarseness a psychosomatic symptom. 
Whether sor not one accepts his explanation; ne clearly 
presents us, in his involvement with the crowd, with a 
crisis of conscience existing at both the national and 
the personal levels. 

Yeats's account here differs considerably from that 
in Memoirs. There, having "resigned" himself, he feels 
"the excitement of the moment, that joyous irresponsibility 
and sense of power." The emphasis lies on his restraint 


of Maud Gonne; his inability to speak remains more inci- 
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dental. The return of conscience is more dramatic: 
"That night I went to all the newspaper offices and 
took responsibility for my action." Yeats deleted 

Prom the Menuscript of "First Draft" the phrases, “and 
asked the editors not to attack the police. 1 had oan 
idéa that the police could be-won over" (M, 113). The 
deletion suggests that he successively modified his 
accounts Of the event in order to present a particular 
image Of hinself. In Autobiographies the next morning's 
newspaper accounts of damage and injury induce a poetic 
Stvavement of returned conscrvence:  “I7’count, the links 

in the chain of responsibility, run them across my 
fingers, and wonder if any link there is from my work- 
shop" (Au, 368). Clearly Yeats moves from a relatively 
detailed and “trutnfiul” account of His role an the ziots 
to one that is a "stylistic arrangement of experience" 
designed to mesh with a larger pattern. 

When this crisis of conscience has passed, the narra- 
tive turns tO vignettes of absurdity and patnos, images 
for a degenerate Ireland. In Dublin eighteen pounds 1s 
lett in an open Cupboard in an empty office; in london; 
an Irish teacher each week contributes to the "Irish 
Gause’ (Au, 371) what he has” saved by not smoking or 
drinking. "Somebody says, 'Yeats believes in Ghosts, — 
and) the Italian revolutionary, Cipriani, vesponds, “As 
for me, L believe in nothing Dut Canmon (806 0)% 


After a group of boxers displaces a meeting of the Nat- 
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ionalist Committee, one of those boxers, sent to apolo- 
gize, declares instead his devotion to "'Venus and 
Adonis and the other planets of Heaven'" (Au, 369). 


C. H. Oldham (M, 56), "'thinking of the honour of my 


tw 


COUNELY (Au, 370), arrives at the door of a Galway 
hotel where a number of French visitors are housed to 
offer to supplement the landlady's Surely inadequate 
Supply of chamber-pots. Yeats shows us in these 
absurd and fragmented anecdotes an image of an Ireland 
in which everything is the reverse of what is needed 
or expected. Visionaries like Yeats rather than 
revolutionaries like Cipriani arise where men of action 
are needed or, in the case of the boxer, would be in 
character. Carelessness replaces sacrifice. Jokes 
mar occasions demanding dignity. Expectations anda 
necessary unity of purpose break down. 

A complex vision, shared among several people and 
involving a woman shooting an arrow at a star or piercing 
Phemieart Of a tawn with 1b, Gtrects, the veransi ton eerom 
Mational to personal breakdown. The sharing of the dream 
among several people seems to promise an archetypal know- 
ledge. In the text of Autobiographies Yeats interprets 
the vision in terms of the cabbalistic Tree of Life. The 
arrow represents the straight path of "'deliberate effort'" 
through the tree as opposed to "the winding path of nature 


or of instinct" (Au, 375), the path of the serpent. It is 
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the path of the sage, the antithesis or Mask of Yeats's 
subjective man , °° and seems to promise "'a wisdom older 
than the serpent'" (Au, 374) through the "'deliberate 
effort’” involved in the study of magic. The "golden 
heart 1s the central point upon the cabbalistic Tree of 
bite (Au, 374); at corresponds to the sun. The sphere 
attributed to the sun is joined to that attributed to 
the moon “by a straight line called the path Samekh," 
the straight line that opposes the winding of the ser- 
pent, and this’ line is attributed to the constellation 
Sagiitarcus (Aly s/5)-8 ihe Viciton wouldeseemn, then, 
to promise the wisdom of the sage through the cultiva- 
CVOnos Magic. 

Yeats in this representation of the dream has been 
faithful to his experience of it, to what he learned 
about it at the time it occurred and to his own error in 
believing Unity of Being could be achieved through a 
consciously chosen Mask; he has not stepped outside the 
temporal scheme of the autobiography. However in notes 
to a later edition he provides a second interpretation 
made with the advantage of increased knowledge. The 
vision explains a sentence uttered by someone in a 
trance: "'live near water and avoid woods because they 
concentrate the solar ray'" (Au, 371). Water he immedi- 
ately associates with the moon; the sun, via the Tree of 
Life, symbolized the star at which the woman of the 


vision had shot the arrow. The medium's sentence is thus 
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explained: "my invocation had for its Object the killing 
or overcoming in some way of a 'solar influence'" (Au, 
578). The poet's path is not that of Samekh but that of 
the serpent.°4 Unity of Being is with the self. 


In his notes to the vision, Yeats has quoted a 


definition of the constellation Sagittarius: "'The 
symbol of an arrow shot into the unknown. It is a sign 
of Initiation and Rebirth'" (Au, 579). With the intro- 


duction Of "Initiation and Rebirth" and in the context 
of the notes, the dream assumes an interpretation from 
two myths: that of Cybele slaying her lover (in some 
versions her son), Attis, or having himielein, with an 
arrow and that of the slain Dionysus whose heart, saved 
by his sister Minerva, was enclosed by Jupiter in an 
image of him. In both cases, elaborate rites mimicked 
and celebrated the death and rebirth of the god. Yeats 
Msesethe DlOnysuan version in Specicve rete rences TONSeac— 
onal rebirth: he draws an analogy between the yearly 
event and the larger cycle of "Magnus Annus” (Pl, 580) 
in the opening song of The Resurrection and, in A Full 
Moon in March and "Parnell's panera. he fuses the 
two variations of the myth. Clearly then the dream not 
only elucidates the difficult sentence about water and 
the "solar ray," directing Yeats to pursue the path ot 
instinct, but prophesies a spiritual death and rebirth. 


Yeats separates the account of his dream from that 
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of the beginning of his work with Lady Gregory by ellip- 
Sis rather than by beginning a new section, a Stn aaa 
Autobiographies that two events, if not Strictly related 
through logical transition, are meant to resonate strongly. 
The link between the two is made stronger by his explicit 
temporal association of the dream: and his. first visit to 
Coole. The dréam's associations with death and rebirth 
are suggested again in his relations with Lady Gregory; 
their mutual interest in the occult assumes the role of 
Cybele, of slayer and saviour. Yeats, when he goes to 
Coole, is on the verge of physical and mental collapse. 


"I was in poor health," he tells us, made incapable of 
Sustained work by "the strain of youth . .. and I had 
lost myself besides upon Hodos Chameliontos.  .°. . IL 
had got there through a novel [rhe Speckled Bird] that 
I could neither write nor cease to write which had Hodos 
Ciameliontos forstts theme. =. 9) ). lm iss noteso much shat 
I choose too many elements, as that the possible unities 
themselves seem without number. . =." (Au, 376). As 
the dissipation of her energies had led Ireland to frag- 
mentation, so Yeats's dissipation of his own energies 
Hasmled: to the dissolution of Unity of Being. 

But if magic, "Hodos Chameliontos," has led to a 
death of the spirit, it also becomes the instrument of its 
rebucth. | Through his and Lady Gregory's collection of 


Weoli-belier” (Au, 377), a far more instinctual and less 
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convoluted application of the occult tradition than 
Cabbalism, Yeats formulates the "first few simple thoughts" 
(Au, 378) that were to become the philosophical system 
of A Vision and finds the doctrine of the Mask latent in 
a peasant's account of seasons out of jotnee Pralo= 
sophical systematization, the ordering of Ene, cecult 
through@analogies to “explain the world” (Au, 378), begins 
to replace the numberless unities, the chaos of over-active 
Logic, of “Hodos Chameliontos. ™ 

Two specific experiences involving religious imagery 
generally expressive of spiritual rebirth reinforce his 
new discoveries about the self. The first such experience 
involves a transcendence of the self in its surrender to 
some larger divine power. The second projects the birth 
Ofmas god, associated, inv Yeatsian mythology not only with 
personal rebirth, but with the cataclysmic moment when 
an old civilization begins to die and a new one to grow: 
"TI woke one night to find myself lying upon my back with 
allamy Limos rigid, and to hear a ceremonial measured 
voice, which did not seem to be mine, speaking through my 
laps. 'We make an image of him who sleeps’, it said, 
‘and it is not he who sleeps, and we call it tamed. 00” 
After many years that thought, others often found as 


strangely being added to it, became the thought of the 


Mask, which I have used in these memoirs to explain men's 
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Characters (Au, Wena? In Yeats's dream, the mask of 


his subjective self is the most objective of men, god 
born in the flesh. 

Having understood the Mask he has been seeking, 
having come face to face with it, as it were, Yeats be- 
cOMmes LiLee tO channel the activity of hus Mask im durec— 
ELONS More approprLate to him. A project for an Irish 
theatre 1s formed and financed and Coole Park, a small 
enclave possessed of Unity of Culture, becomes seminal 
FOE several new -dliLections Of Irish activyiryes fOr Le 
was there that John Shawe-Taylor found the independence 
from class and family that made him summon the conference 
between landlord and tenant that brought Land Purchase, 
and it was there that Hugh Lane formed those Irish ambi- 
tions that led to his scattering many thousands, and 
gathering much ingratitude; and where, but for that 
conversation at Florimond de Basterot's, had been the 
genius of Synge?” (Au, 381). The association with Coole 
turns Yeats to the drama, a means of transforming myth, 


at least within the confines of art, into biography. 


Dramatis Personae 


Dramatis Personae was the last book of Autobiographies 
to be written. Yeats conceived it ambitiously, then, in 


its execution, restricted its scope considerably. In 
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1926, he writes of his project: "My new Autobiography 
--1900 to 1926--may be the final test of my intellect, 
mygtastoreateeffort.. »..1" (Ly 721):-.uWhatahesmeant 
to include in the "last great effort," how he intended 
to structure it, we can only guess. When he finally 
wrote it in 1934, twenty-six years had been reduced to 
four years; Dramatis Personae covers only the years 
ofthe irish Literary Theatre, until Irishvactors be=- 
gan to be used in what had become the Irish National 
Dramatic Society (1902) and well before the beginning 
of Annie Horniman's patronage in 1904. The conversation 
leading to the theatre's early support by Lady Gregory 
(12°97) (with which Yeats had concluded The Trembling of 
the Vetl and to which he reverts in this book (Au, 397) 
marks one boundary of this narrative, Zola's death and 
Yeats's quarrel with Moore over Where There is Nothing 
(1902). the. other. | 

The reader, armed with Yeats's statements in letters 
about, his. intentions, is left. to speculate onshas, reasons 
formabbreviating.his original. project; at may well be 
that, when he actually began to write, he found himself 
unwilling to re-traverse the difficult years following 
Maud Gonne's marriage in 1903 and so stopped short of 
them. That he would have found it difficult to narrate 
this portion of his life with the same reticence and 


detachment with which he alluded to Maud Gonne earlier 
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in Autobiographies is perhaps evident in a reference 

to his love in Dramatis Personae: "I must have spent 
the summer of 1897 at Coole. I was involved in a mis- 
erableslove arbtairs . . . My devotion might as well 
have been offered to an image in a milliner's window, 
or to a statue in a museum, but romantic doctrine 

had reached its extreme development. .. . My health 
was giving way, my nerves had been wrecked" (Au, 399). 
Speaking of Dowson's palliative seeking after whores as 
a response to unrequited romantic love, he ereates, in 
the implicit analogy with his own case and comparison 
with his response, a bitterness he had not yet revealed 
in Autobiographies. 

Whether one wishes to attribute Yeats's decision to 
end Dramatis Personae with the events of 1902 to his pain- 
ful involvement with Maud Gonne or not, whether one 
defines the state of his "nerves" by reference to an ex- 
treme Romantic melancholy or to a more prosaic twentieth- 
century nervous breakdown, one does admit the narrative 
integrity of the small enclosure of time he recreated. 


In keeping with the dramatic focus of the book, Yeats 


Cites his first visit to Coole as a new "act, a new 


commencement in his life: "When I went to Coole the cur- 
tain had fallen upon the first act of my drama" (Au, 
ale eae He places both his organization of the Tei it 


Literary Society and the National Literary Society and 
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his work for the Irish Nationalists firmly in the past. 
Having concluded that "if Ireland would not read litera- 
LUCCh EEN GhG Wisten sot, for politics and the Church 
Nad created listeners (Au, 396), having. “witndrawn strom 
politics because 1 could not bear perplexing, by whab 1 
said about books, the simple patriotic men whose confi- 
dence I had gained by what I said about nationality” (Au, 
448), he turns to drama as the new mode of action which 
Willsunite literature, the occult and nataonalism. “That 
Dramatis Personae should begin with a second reference 
to Yeats's and Lady Gregory's collection of "folk-belie£" 
and to their plans for a theatre and that it should ter- 
Minate at the point at which the initial phase of that 
theatre was approaching an end and at which two of its 
DEincipal dramatists, Moore and Yeats, began te lquarre!, 
lends the book chronological and thematic shapeliness. 
VWeats seems first to Have thought of ens bookeas 
auudrama! paying. tribute to: Lady Gregory, vin, Pebiuary, 


1934, in its incipient stages, he refers to it as "my 
Lady Gregory." At this point, Moore and Martyn, as parti- 
Gipants in the Irish Literary Theatre, share the "scene" 
(f= 8200) with her.  Twol and one-half months aiter Enis 
letter, Yeats tells his correspondent that i am. 6 ei 
busy writing about George Moore, and in, Geading, him, that 
temiov write line 822) 


Where previously in Autobiographies he had juxtaposed 
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the philosophical system of the present man on the mem- 
ory of the past to create an autobiographical revery which 
could only have suffered at the intrusion of documentation, 
now, in Dramatis Personae, Yeats explicitly constructs 

his narrative by reference to aids external to his own 
memory.” ~He~ re-read Moore that he might outdo him in “his 
Own Manner; Ne refers to letters to Lady "Grecory as) fais 
source of information about the events of which he 

writes (Au, 407) and he quotes extensively from them 

that we might believe his account well documented and 
uncoloured by Moore's Hail and Farewell. This imitation 
of Moore and use of quasi-documentation operates at more 
than one level of significance in Dramatis Personae. Most 
obviously it is a technique for indirectly refuting Moore. 
It enables Yeats to respond to Moore, using Moore's 

style, all the while discrediting @2t. 

- While Yeats seems to have abandoned the metaphoric 
and philosophical implications of his earlier style in 
Autobiographies, closer examination reveals him making 
a moral statement about what he sees as Moore's baseness 
Opevision, a statement that resonates against tie meva- 
PHOLie sstructure, anrorming the rest sot Autobiographies. 
Any number of parallels can be traced between Den yand 
Farewell and Dramatis Personae. Moore had described 
Yeats as “lank as a rook, a-dream in black silhouette on 
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that I had seen all my life strutting its rhythmic way 
in the alleys of the Luxembourg Gardens, preening its 
rhymes by the fountains, excessive in habit and gait"; + 
Yeats limns Moore as "a man carved out of a Ta 
looking out of astonished eyes" (Au, 405) and parentheti- 
cally remarks of one of Moore's picayune quarrels with 


his neighbours, hilariously and unreasonably absorbing 


and prolonged, that "he had but wrapped the green flag 


around him" (Au, 444). Moore had assessed Yeats as 
BUUIMRNeiGaLn His wrrtangs. chan an ihis eae but had 
alveady mocked) the, talk “and™he (yeats] cone inueds.Lo 


drone out his little tales in his own incomparable fashion, 
muttering after each one of them, like an oracle that has 
spent itself--'a beautiful story, a beautiful story!' 

When he had muttered these words his mind seemed to fade 
awayemand 1 ¢ould not bue think thac Ne was tired and 


un 73 Yeats tells us 


would be happier tucked up in bed. 
that he "disliked Moore's now sentimental, now promiscuous 
amouremnethe mainematter of his talk” (Auje431) sand uquetes 
Several particularly brutal examples of his ’wit: ‘Moore 
had amused himself by telling how Martyn, a Palestrina 
enthusiast, had mistakenly taken the Adeste Fideles sung 
by a woman for plain-chant sung by a boy Bopranay Yeats 
responds with an anecdote in which Martyn reveals Moore's 


"coarse palate” (Au, 443) and WLEDS QUOsACLONS eErOoM vetuars 


about Moore's endless succession of much abused cooks. 
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While such parallels attempt to outdo Moore in his 
own seemingly ingenuous style of satire, Yeats carries 
LNeciiaewild Bhurther« with the "documentary" support of 
letters as testimony to his veracity, to impugn Moore's 
motives and honesty. Yeats's reference to the letters 
and his quotations from them in Section IX of Dramatis 
Pemsonae sare far trom innocuously placeds ‘He lias "devoted 
One wsecEron Of Nis Narrative £o Moore whemine: celle ous 
thek Ne as consulting the letters he had written Lady 
Gregory in order to "remind myself of these and other 
events" (Au, 407). He proceeds to quote these letters 
extensively in a series of anecdotes that, Vee te 
have nothing to do with Moore. These letters, Since they 
are his own, are, of course, as "Subjective" as any 
autobiographical narrative but Yeats's use of them lends 
his narrative the air of a man recounting the eccentrici- 
ties of his acquaintances for a friend's amusement 
rather than that of one who has long brooded on retalia- 
tion for offenses given. When he does turn again to 
Moore, ut, is to. recount his part ian) thewtirse producterons 
of the Irish Theatre, still documenting the narrative 
with quotations from the letters. By the time the account 
of the Moore-Martyn-Yeats cooperative effort to write 
plays ends and Yeats moves on to the heart Qnhts saveack 
on Moore, his documentation has had its effect; he has 


dignified his animus with a tone of historical veracity 
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that persists long after he ceases to quote letters in 
support of his statements. 

Yeats's tone not only creates his own veracity but 
impugns Moore's. Offhand and frequently snobbish allu- 
Sions to Moore's family mark his lack of cultivation and, 
by extension, artistic discernment. "Lady Gregory once 
told me what marriage coarsened the Moore blood, but I 
have forgotten,” Yeats begins’ (Au; 402) > then goes on to 
deny, Moore necessary Cultivation:s» “He had= gone to: Paris 
Straight from his father's racing stables, from a) house 
where there was no culture” (Au, 404). Not only does 
Moore lack the tradition which Yeats increasingly felt 
to be necessary to literature, he lacks, except where 
the visual arts are concerned, the most rudimentary ee" 
acquired knowledge: "He spoke badly and much in a 
-foreign tongue, read nothing, and was never to attain 
Cherdiscipline of style” (Au, 405)... Havingrduscredited 
Moore's pretensions to cultivation and knowledge, Yeats 
Goes on) to attribute his stories, and again by “amplied 
extension, much of Hail and Farewell, to an enthusiasm 
hOLiauwittucism) that could often, Overnide eine rucn: 


"All his friends suffered in some way," Yeats comments 
of one of Moore's remarks about a mistress; "good be- 
haviour was no protection, for 1 was all chance whether 


the facts he pursued were in actual life or in some 


story that amused him" (Au, 403). Moore's egomania, he 
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implies, overrules all considerations of taste and ver- 
acity: "He was all self and yet had so little self that 
he would destroy his reputation, or that of some friend, 
to make his audience believe that the story running in 
his head at the moment had happened, had only just 
happened” (Au; 434). Establishing, as he does’, so many 
implicit parallels with the stories of Hail and Fare- 
well, Yeats gains strength for these suggestions through 
Moore's own ingenuous tone in acknowledging his "self- 
consciousness" which creates for him "comedy after com- 


1 


edy. "All my friends are actors in these unwritten 


plays; and almost any event is sufficient for a theme 
Onuwhwehs ican improvise." (> 
Yeats's slow accumulation of suggestions of Moore's 
untrustworthiness, through allusions first to his family 
anos vss lack fot education and then to his propensity 
forvsituating Himseli as centre or originator of braiiient 
or witty dialogues which never took place, culminates 
ine ‘characterization of Moore’ as plaglaGist.  Mocke has 
made an venemy by claiming for himself the pexverse exploi-— 
tation of an adolescent's poverty that is but a "plag- 
iarism from a well-known French author" (Au, 434). /° 
In the controversy over the "plagiarisms" in Moore's 
Modern Painting, Moore's frankness becomes, in Yeats's 


narrative, insolence: "'The man I ebyect: to, "said 


Moore, 'is the man who plagiarizes without knowing it; 
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T always know; I took ten pages.' To Lady Gregory he 
said, 'We both quote well, but you always put inverted 
conmas; I never°do"™ (Au; 449). Discrediting Moore with 
much the same pose of frankness that Moore had used in 
Hail and Farewell, leaving an impression of "objectivity" 
through the passing use of letters as documentation 

and through his occasional magnanimity,’/ Yeats creates 

a tone of credibility for his main autobiographical 
concern in Dramatis Personae, the development of his 
style. 

If the tone of Moore's Hail and Farewell had made 
it seem inoffensive at Big Yeats did not remain 
charitable in his assessment of it. Retrospective 
consideration must have made particularly painful the 
passage in which Moore feels "Sorry for Yeats and for 
his inspiration which did not seem to have survived his 
youth, (predicts that. He will write Little more because 
he is "always talking about Ey rem a and asserts that 


neo For the 


Yeats has "very little [ear] for folk =1dwem- 
real crux of the diatribe against Moore is style. After 
the 1898 Centennial, Yeats withdrew from political acti- 
vity except when repressive commercial or clerical factions 
threatened the Abbey Theatre. The political aspect of the 
"man of action" lapsed into quiescence until the convulsion 


of 1916 gave an opportunity fOr poetic and=personal state= 


Menteol tragic and Visionary intensity. Yeats needed some 
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new force to shape his Image, the poet's anti-self. That 
force, he decided, must be style. ein apjournalrenury 

of 1909 which he later included in Estrangement he 
associates style with Mask or Personality ge style, 
personality--deliberately adopted and therefore a 
mask--is the only escape from the hot-faced bargainers 
andeche smoney changers” (Au, 461). Or again: "The 
Sselt—conques t= Of ithe weiter who is not aumanvolt aceron 

is style” (Au; 516). Most cf the characterization of 
Moore in Dramatis Personae points to Moore's absence of 
style and, sometimes implicitly, sometimes directly, 
LOeveats SspoOssessicon Of Tt. ~'Moore for ii shis tort 
never had style" (Au, 424). He "did not know that style 
existed until he returned to Ireland in middle life" 

(Au, 405); “ambition made him in later life prefer sen- 
tences a, Dublin critic has compared to ribbons of tooth— 
paste squeezed out of a tube" (Au, 406). Yeats, granting 
Moore sarcertain capability for dramatic construction, 
intensifies his criticism and consolidates the impression 
of his own gifts, by suggesting that Moore not only could 
not discover his own style but could not imitate his, 
Yeats's: "Our worst quarrels, however, were when he 


tried to be poetical, to write in what he considered 


my style. He made the dying Diarmuid say to ualsayene, hdl 
will kick you down the stairway of the stars'" (Au, 
435). Under Yeats's influence style became "his growing 


obsession, he would point out all the errors of some 
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Silly experiment of mine, then CODY 41 Gta 408). 

Their collaboration on plays for the Irish Literary 
Theatre "was unmixed misfortune for Moore, it set him 
UpOne@ PULSULE Of style that made barren his Later years" 
(Au, 437). 

Ultimately Yeats suggests that Moore's failure to 
Eindsarstyle places him outside the Irish literary tradi-— 
tion and) in the English camp. In the twentdeth century 
"England had turned from style, as it has been understood 
from the translators of the Bible to Walter Pater, sought 
mere clarity in statement and debate, a journalistic 
effectiveness, at the moment when Irish men of letters 
began to quote the saying of Saint-Beuve: 'There is 
nothing immortal in literature except style'" (Au, 437). 
Moore, Yeats tells us, could find "no escape” in Ire- 
“and £rom Style: ‘the difficulties of modern? Prush 
literature, from the loose, romantic, legendary stories 
of Standish O'Grady to James Joyce and Synge, had been 
tiene formation Of a style... . % “His hature, 7 bpetcen, 
violent | diseordant, didnot fit hhim toma ce Cheveens 
tences men murmur again and again for years. Charm and 
rhythm had been denied him" (Au, 438). Moore's nature, 
in Yeats's account, is irrevocably English, his identi- 
fication with Ireland which Hail and Farewell chronicles, 
an enthusiasm based on a false understanding of himself. 


Yeats underlines Moore's lack of a literary style 
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at the personal level. He sets Moore outside the Irish 
attitude once again by impugning his mMoralacry im a com- 
parison of his posture and that of the orator Taylors 
Taylor's "body was angular, often rigid with suppressed 
tage, 1s gaze fixed upon Some object .. . , his erect 
attitude suggesting a firm base. Moore's body was in- 
Sinveating, supllowing, cinculative, cuxvicular, pop-eyed" 
(Au, 422)\. ‘The physical solidity of the Nationalist 
orator opposed to the piscine adjectives applied to 

Moore sets the moral erectness of the first against the 
implied moral slipperiness of the second. "Violent and 
coarse of temper" (Au, 428), Moore betrays ill-breeding 
andwar back tof style: and iculture time and again, botitiin 
his quarrels and in the stories he invents. His practi- 
cal ineptitude reinforces the absurdity. He dresses the 
part of a "country gentleman" (Au, 443) but does not know 
how to attach his braces so as to keep his pants from 
falling down; he is depressed because, having proposi- 
taonedwa woman by telling her) “'I was: clean «and healthy 
and she could not. do better'” (Aw, 403-04¢))) he has been 
refused. Although Yeats mitigates! his portraits or Moore 
with occasional touches of magnanimity which lend it an 
air of credibility, its cumulative effect is one of base- 
ness or vulgarity, baseness of birth, “p> Doing ind,;, convene 
sation, motives, literary style and personal conduct. 


Yeats subtly emphasizes this baseness in his) Eeriiieised spores 
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sentation of Moore when he employs the expression "the 
root facts of life" (Au, 403). "Root facts," it turns 
out, are most often economic, and to them Moore would 
Sacrifice "all that seemed to other men good breeding, 
honour, Iriendship’™™ (Au, 403) < 

What Yeats sees as Moore's natural predilection an 
both personal and literary matters for such “root facts" 
OVet@style is, in his terms, a moral fault moty le, tor 
Yeats; was the literary -equivalent off morals an Tate. 
fe passage in his Journal (speaks of "that thangrwaicheus 
to lite what style is to letters: moral radiance, a 
personal quality of Universal meaning insaction and in 
thought" (M, 258). He iterates the equivalence in an 
entry included in The Death of Synge: "The element which 
in -men of action corresponds’ to style in literature is 
the moral element. Books live almost entirely because of 
their style, and the men of action who inspire movements 
after they are dead are those whose hold upon impersonal 
emotions and) lawl litts them out of dmmediacestcireums tance | 
(An, 515-16). 7 The antermixture an Dramatis Personae: or 
anecdotes about Moore's personal inadequacies with an anal- 
ysis of his literary defects is a negative equivalent of 
Yeats's analogy between morals and style. The absence of 
the one implies the absence of the other. 

Yeats's attempt to characterize Moore in the latter's 


Own manner and his occasional references to Llekbers=soxas 
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to seem to verify that characterization by documentation, 
lead him away from the revery and the elaborate allusions 
and metaphors which determined the style of the earlier 
volumes of Autobiographies. The prose of Dramatis Per- 
sonae has a directness which contributes to the force- 
fulness of both the attack on Moore and the tribute to 
Lady Gregory. But while Yeats no longer specifically 
abludes=tosthe philosophical system or “metaphor” which 
provided him with the antithetical structure of The 
fremoling of the Veil, that structure, transformed from 
explanation into style, also governs Dramatis Personae. 
Qnewcan see Ft) as always in” Yeats, controlling the 
choice of detail and metaphor. Martyn, with his "sub- 
consetous hatred of women" (Au, 386), finds his anti- 
thesis in Moore, whose conversation is a series of 
amorous anecdotes. Moore and Martyn are “peasant sinner" 
ance oeasant saint) (Au; '402)% Most ton theroniginaL 
Tuliva Castle, Martyn's home, had burned, “as though 
hatewiad delibenatelyoprepared for an cbStract, mind that 
woul@useeuncthing in life but iicswvulgartcyeand (tempta= 
Prons.” | (Au, 386) Coole house, on “the \conthary, was rone 
in which every “generation had left its memorial" (Au, 
389). Martyn and Moore come from stock coarsened by mis- 
alliances but Yeats links Lady Gregory's maiden name with 
a variation found in Shakespeare and traces her ancestors 


to "some Duke of Northumberland" (Au, 39.2): nethein Iseish 
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holdings to the seventeenth century. Yeats implicitly 
and occasionally explicitly sets up his transcendence 

of the self, his seeking of a Mask in style, against 
Moore's failure to achieve style and extends this 
antithetical structure by a reference to Douglas Hyde 
Where it expresses itself in térms of Enolich versus 
Gaelic. Hyde's English style earns Yeats's most con- 
temptuous epithet, "the language of the newspapers" 

(Au; 439). “Yeats applies to his: Gaelic writing, however, 
the rebirth imagery with which he often characterizes 

the poetic process: it "Seemed all spontaneous, all 
joyous, every speech born out of itself" (Au, 439). 

The very process of composition in the two languages is 
opposed, establishing Yeats and Hyde as poles: "Nothing 
in that language of his was abstract, nothing worn-out; 
he need not, as must the writer of some language exhausted 
by modern civilization, reject word after word, cadence 
after cadence; he had escaped our perpetual, painful, 
pOrtrieacion. (AU, 9440). 

Yeats ultimately uses this antithetical structure in 
Dramatis) Personae tO-exalt Lady Gregory. In Hail _ and 
Farewell, Moore had gone on from his pity for the end of 
Yeats's "inspiration" to dispraise Lady Gregory and her 
work. He had represented her as lacking in social tact 
and her family as "undistinguished . 49. in ove, in war, 


or in politics, never having indulged in anything except 
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a taste for Bible reading in the cottages. "%1 Hes 


collection of folk-belief seems, in Moore's Juxtaposi— 
tion of the two, but a variation of the proselytising 
visits of her mother and sisters to their tenants, her 
re-telling of it, but a "patchwork," made with no real 
ear for "the idiom of the Galway peasant ,"°" CLInuLoO- 
pean translations. Responding from the elitist position 
Impala tics and culture he had adopted in muddle age, 
Yeats “uses ‘Martyn and) Moore as) a foidl to the: cultural 
values he represents by Coole Park and Lady Gregory. 

He justifies the proselytising of the Persse women-- 

it “expressed their love" (Au, 394)--and ascribes Lady 
Gregory. s selusal to) packeicipate in Ge, Eo ehnemoral 
sensitivity of "a born student of the great literature 
of the world" (Au, 394). Her values are feudal values, 
the concomitant in the social order of the Renaissance 
in the arts: "She knew Ireland always in its permanent 
Eebatronshiips,assoctations . . 2), nevemelost Neresense 
Gietsudalm responsibility, not vor duty ascnewword i¢ 
generally understood, but of burdens laid upon her by 
her station and her character, a choice constantly re- 
newed in solitude" (Au, 395). She governs her life, not 
Dyeitoot stacts," but by the credo thaw the ""only wrong 
act that matters is not doing one's best work'" (Au, 
408) and the essence of Yeats's tribute to her is that 


she provided the environment, the Irish equivalent of 
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Urbino, in which he could begin to move towards his own 
"best work." Yeats represents her own writing as the 
product of such an environment, of a long culture with 
its roots in the English and Celtic Renaissance; written 
"in the dialect of the neighbourhood, where one discovers 
the unemphatic cadence, the occasional poignancy of Tudor 
English . .. , they were made possible by her past; semi- 
feudal Roxborough, her inherited sense of caste, her 
knowledge of that top of the world where men and women 
ace, valued for their manhood and their charm, not for 
Ehetesopanions, Hen long study of Scottish, ballads 7) or 
Percy's Religques, of the Morte  yACChUr = ee Ses adenGt 
found those tales, or finding them had not found the 
dvalect OL Kalvartan, that past could not, as Lee were, 
have drawn itself together, come to birth as present per- 
sonality (Au, 456). 

Mie amagesy Of poetic death and) rebtren, jot seit 
and Mask creatively revealing the "true self," both 
exalts Lady Gregory and ostracizes George Moore. He 
alone, among the group at Coole Park, cannou find a con] 
crete Image or Mask which would make possible "stylistic 
arrangements of experience"; he alone finds only a 


rvapoui  ° 


A writer must die every day he lives, be 
reborn, as it is said in the Burial Ser- 
vice, an incorruptible self, that self 
opposite of all that he has named 'him- 
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Self. George Moore, dreading the anni- 
hilation of an impersonal bleak realvem, 
used life like a mediaeval ghost making 

ea body fon itself out of drifting dice 
and vapour; and have I not sung in de- 
scribing guests at Coole--'There one 

that ru biled in a)maninny pose, wor a le 

his timid heart'--that one myself? Synge 
Was a sick Man picturing energy, axdoomed 
man picturing gaiety, Lady Gregory, in 
hens Dete: mich wreliice, an hem nature 
much pride, was, born to see ‘the glory 

OF sche world) unm a peasant mirror. eau, 


ASiyyie 
Yeats marks the tribute he wishes to pay Lady Gregory by 
ending his chapter with lines from the legend of Diarmuid 
anduGraniva, Lines mot from the dramatic vesustonion which 
he and Moore collaborated, but from her folk “translation 


in Gods and Fighting Men, lines which apotheosize her. 


BRstrangement 


in Estrangement and The Death of Synge Yeats selected 
from and rearranged sections of a Journal ine kept with 
Some regularity in 1909 and with increasing arreqularity 
cee eer He moved to the opening of Estrangement 
an entry which seems to ally him with the journal intime 
tradition: "To keep these notes natural and useful to 
me I must keep one note from leading on to another, that 
I may not surrender myself to literature. Every note must 


come as a casual thought, then it will be my life. 


Neither Christ nor Buddha nor Socrates wrote a book, for 
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to do that is to exchange life for a logical=process™ 
(Au, 461). Although Yeats has ascribed certain charact- 
eristics of the intimistes--introspection, PANGS Yipee 
searching for andy eee himself throughout Autobio- 
graphies, the principles of selection and organization 
which shape Estrangement diverge much farther from that 
tradition than Yeats's statement of intention might seem 
Op Stiee Sie, 

Selection, even in a journal the avowed aim of which 
Iss) tout dire," is inevitable» no weiter can, possibly re— 
Sora every fluctuation of his, thoughts. »eurmvecats ie, 
omitting in Estrangement large sections of the original 
Journal and by re-ordering many of those remaining, con- 
Siderably intensifies certain concerns of the original 
documents and gives them a thematic coherence they had not 
previously possessed. He actively intervenes as writer 
to emphasize and structure the latent thematic possibil- 
Heoi1esmOoLithe wourndl , tronstorming la fe microti terature: 
Hiesantimiste Statement is not veracious asma declaration 
Smuineention for Estrangement; Tt functions as a delib- 
@ravely mis@eading Signpost... Dt enables Yeaus to guxta- 
pose aspects of certain thematic concerns, Painingeaior 
them an intensity born of a cumulative effect, without 
using the more connected discourse of the philosophical 
essay or novel. The individual entries tend toward sym- 


bolic rather than logical significance. They accumulate 
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chetrerorce .ofsconviction by reverberating one against 
the other, by suggesting equivalencies, and not by 
Closely reasoned connections. 

By structuring his themes so that they seem but 
impressions of the moment, claiming an intimiste motiva- 
tion which his careful selection and arrangement invali- 
Udtes;) eats presents an elitist politicall=positien 
and passes harsh judgment on Ireland and its writers 
in a form more palatable and, therefore, probably more 
convincing, than would have been a more connected state- 
ment. He gives his reader the raw material of autobio- 
graphy, shows his opinions taking shape as responses 
in specific contexts. Remaining attached, within the 
literary frame of the journal, to the personal situation, 
these opinions assume a credibility which those of the 
More Overtly’ political On the Borler, for example, lack. 
A personal context, the presence of a mind musing over 
its own observations and operations, saves them from the 
dogmatism characterizing the political testament which 
uses personal anecdote more as illustration than as moti- 
Yation. Yeats's statement of an intimiste inven uso, 
however untrue to the actual structure of Estrangement, 
insists on that personal context with which to deal with 
impersonal themes. 

yYeats's themes emerge from those of the rest of Auto- 


biographies. Generally they are the three interests, 
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iMecrature, the philosephy Gt the occult and Nationalism, 
whichehnetelaimed as céntral to his 14 fe. They manifest 
“~hemselves Specifically in his evolving concept of the 
Mask, in his consideration of the artist as carrier of 
traditional culture and in his indictment of Ireland for 
her failure to fulfill the nation's obligation to the 
artist. Even though Yeats had selected the Journal 
entries which would open Estrangement before writing 
Dramatis Personae, they follow naturally from the pre- 
eccupation with style which characterized his response 
COMMoore. A debate on a political question lees Yeats 
Oncemagain contuast Logie (Moore's realism) sand he 
style (personality, Mask) which creates the series of 
equivalencies characterizing his mature use of symbols. 
"Logic," he observes in the context of the debate, 

is a machine, one can leave it to it- 

self; unhelped ae will forces those pre 

Sent to Exhaust the subjece, the fool is 

as likely as the sage to speak the appro- 

Drilate answer CO any Statement, and if 

an answer is forgotten somebody will go 

home miserable. You throw your money on 

the table and you receive so much change. 

Style, persomality--deliberately 


adopted and therefore a mask--is the only 
escape from the hot-faced bargainers and 


the money-changers. (Au, 461) 


His next entry extends the contrast to the world of 
nationalism. It arises from a conversation with "a man 


tvolcal of a clase . =. . NeW 2n Treland” (Au, 461), a: man 
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"with the ill-breeding of the mind, every thought made 

in some manufactory and with the mark IOC eRe OL, ieee 
wholesale origin--thoughts never really thought out in 
their current form in any individual mind, but the cre- 
ation of impersonal mechanism--of schools, of text-books, 
of newspapers, these above all" (Au, 462). While the 
suggestion of mechanism returns Yeats to his original 


opposition of logic and style or Mask, his observation of 


such men as intellectual “parvenusi;" obyecting to the 
WOLdw [shite and wishing to substitute: )etaners) ’ ator 
"‘catidles"" (Au, 462-63), extends the second term of 


thevantithesis, the Mask; to a Sense of ~radition, “to 
Wihatebecomes the Urbino symbol in has writings: “This 
ill-breeding of the mind is a far worse thing than the 
mere bad Manners that spit on the tlocr. “Isenotsall charm 
inherited, whether of the intellect, of the manners, of 
the character or “of literature? A great lady 1s as sample 
as a good poet. Neither possesses anything that is not 
enevent anduthel1e own = ©. " (Auy 462) Seeechoing tue 
interrogatory syntax of this passage; Years outlines the 
artist's response to the absence of Unity of Culture and 
intimates the grounds of his own "estrangement" from 
Ireland: "To oppose the new ill-breeding of Ireland... 
I can only set up a secondary or interior personality 
Sreated outsofr the tradition of myself, “andathis person— 


ality (alas » Only (possible Lo me Ly wel Gings)) muses 
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always gracious and simple. It must have that slight 
Separation from interests which makes charm possible 
while remaining near enough for passion. Is not charm 
what it is because an escape from mechanism?" (Au, 463). 
Much of the remainder of the book bears on this diver- 
gence of Ireland's increasing "ill-breeding" or "mechan- 
ism" from the "interior personality created out of the 
CradtiLlon Of mysele >" 

the linking of personality and tradition fostered the 
romantic appreciation of feudalism which had been latent 
in Yeats's exaltation of the Renaissance and developed, 
in his long association with Lady Gregory, into a symbolic 
vision of Coole Park as an Irish Urbino, himself as its 
Castiglione. She had "brought to my wavering thoughts 
steadfast nobility"; in the midst of the fear that she 
was dying grief finds expression in "Castiglione's phrase 
ringing in my memory, ‘Never be it spoken without tears, 
tne: Duchess, too, ws dead” (Au, Mee Her planting of 
Preece that Will not) reach maturity for some fruity years 
leads to an elaborate metaphor of the artist as an aris= 
tocrat: "We artists, do not we also plant trees and it 
is only after some fifty years that we are of much value? 
Every day I notice some new analogy between the long- 
established life of the well-born and the artists" life. 
We come from the permanent things and create them, and 


instead of old blood we have old emotions and we carry 
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in our heads always that form of society aristocracies 
create now and again for some brief moment at Urbino or 
Versarites*\(Au,, 473-7 4 )c. 

The identification of the artist and the cultured 
aristocrat results in a position similar to that Wyndham 


Lewis termed "The Politics of the Teenie. te 


In 
Yeates formulation, “Culture is the sanctity of the an= 
tellect” (Au, 489). Lewis specifically repudiates the 
aristocratic bias of Yeats's anti-democratic politics, 
but the divergence lies in different concepts of aris- 
tocracy, rather than in any fundamental disagreement. 
Aristocracy, Lewis argues, is based on "a dustacernice 


Eat elon nol, a reality."°/ 


ArTsStocracs-are 7am tack on 
the same stuff as their servants; they erect artificial 
class barriers, isolating themselves as a privileged en- 
clave, to disguise this fact. "The antellect, ~ however, 
"is more removed from the crowd than is anything: but 

it is not a snobbish withdrawal, but a going aside for 

Eee purposes OL work, Of Work NOL Without Wes ULalacy 

for the Peou eta Yeats, whose ideal aristocrat obviously 
approximates the cultured Medici family much more closely 
than it does a fox-hunting, port-drinking English Lord 

and who much admired Lewis's Won a expressed the latter's 


idea of artistic withdrawal in order to produce work not 


withoutcelevance to the society at DParge in his) seemingly 
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paradoxical desire to retreat into another Urbino that 
he might write in a "common" speech untainted by Journa— 
lism and raised by the poet to passionate intensity, 
Utne ciotlon= of mul tL tude (1GE 206) e0a speech in which 
image begets analogous images. 

-In Estrangement the Urbino symbol, the aristocracy 
of the intellect, becomes the new glass with which Yeats 
reflects all’ his preoccupations. “Related to the Mask, it 
tinds analogies in the’ courtly “discipline! of love and 
iveticedrania, elnetie sdusciplaine on Mibruemtove, eveats 
theorizes with reference to Solomon and Sheba, each 
"divines the secret self of the other, and refusing to 
believe in the mere daily self, creates a mirror where 


the lover or beloved sees an image to copy in daily life; 


for love also creates the Mask" (Au, Mery) The beloved 
represents the antithetical self, “a group of stellar 
imi iuences im Loe radical horoscope, (Au;.43c0)) the 


Wexternal expression” of “an element in his [the husband's] 
Character, and his destiny”™ (Au, Hem) 62 

Far more pervaSive in Estrangement, however, is the 
metaphor of the drama for the assumption of the Mask. 
Drama, Yeats suggests once again, is myth become biography, 
philosophy purged in action--the equivalent, we must 
remember, of style--of the abstract. The movement from 


philosophy to drama corresponds to the historical 


succession of religions: 
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In Christianity what was philosophy 
in Eastern Asia became life, biography 
and drama. A play passes through the 
Same process in being written. At 
first, if it has psychological depth, 
Cherewistabundle of ideas something 
that can be stated in philosophical 
terms; my Countess Cathleen, for ain- 
stance, was once the moral question, 
mayva soul sacriiice atselt for a 
good end? but gradually philosophy 
isveliminated Untal at last, theron ly 
philosophy audible, if there is even 
that, is the mere expression of one 
character or another. When it is 
completely life it seems to the hasty 
reader a mere story. Was the Bhaga- 
vad Gita the 'scenario' from which — 
the Gospels were made? (Au, 468) 


The saint personifies the complete realization of the 
objective self as the artist embodies the total absorption 
in the subjective self. The saint turns myth into bio- 
G@raphy, the artist, biography into myth.s Theywdrama, 
theretore, biographic in Seeming form, mythicein essence, 
becomes prototypicalwot artistic “disciplines. there 

is a relation between discipline and the theatrical 
sense. If we cannot imagine ourselves as different from 
what we are and assume that second self, we cannot im- 
pose a discipline upon ourselves, though we may accept 
one from others. Active virtue as distinguished from the 
passive acceptance of a current code is therefore thea- 
trical, consciously dramatic, the wearing. of a mask. 9 It 
Ma. tne ueondd kwonsor arduous whald) later (Aue G>) seine 
artist is one who would "play with all maskew) GCAux 70). 


This use of drama as metaphor for the assumption of 
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the antithetical self gives form to Yeats's conviction 
that "Consciousness is conflict," a form which he elab- 
Orates philosophically in A Vision. In Estrangement 
it reveals to him the extent of his breaking away from 
the influence of Pater. The context of his remarks is 
an outline for a speech to the Arts Club: 

I wiltwthen describe a debater at Oxtord 


a few years ago when I felt so much pity 
for that young brilliant man full of 


feminine sensitiveness. Surely the ideal 
of culture expressed by Pater can only 
create feminine souls. The soul becomes 
a Mirror NOt a brazzer, “This@emiture 


is self-knowledge in so far as the self 
1s a calm, deliberating, discriminating 
thing, for when we have awakened our 
tastes, and criticized the world an 
tasting it, we have come to know our- 
selves .. .as men, face to face 

with what iS permanent in the world. 
Newman defines culture as wise recepti- 
vity, though I do not think he uses 

these words. . . . Iwill then compare 
the culture of the Renaissance, which 
seems to me founded not on self-knowledge 
but on knowledge of some other self, 
Ghrisct Gt CGaeson, NGt On delicate sinceer— 
ity but on imitative energy. (Au, 477) 


After he had abandoned the langourous rhythms of Pater and 

the Celtic Twilight, "energy" became one of Yeats's own 

most notable poetic achievements and was much cherished 

by him; three weeks before his death, he writes, Ulam 
full of an energy, of an energy I had despaired of. 


It seems to me that I have found what I wanted” (i, 922)". 


It is also the term with which he had praised Lewis's 
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Time and Western Man, reporting that he was beading. Te 
“with ever growing admiration and envy--what energy!" 
ew) 33 ee 

The decrial of factionalism, of false rhetoric and 
hatred in institutions and individuals which had formed 
the substance of Yeats's attack on Ireland in The Trembling 
of the Vell is generalized in Estrangement to. almediitatrion 
on the national soul, a meditation inevitably involving 
class distinctions. Yeats opposes the peasant's nation-— 
alism, exemplified by Allingham's spontaneous, emotional 
1OVe OEM tne) Souls. te. the “vdeas of Lreland, 4 thea" con- 
SCLOUS patriotism of Davis» (Au,' 472)..." The: peasant and 
the artist share the "emotion of multitude." The artist's 
Superiority lies in his possession of a richer tradition 
of that emotion: "Supreme art is a traditional statement 
of certain héroic and religious truths, passed) on) trom 
age to age, modified by individual genius, but never 
abandoned" (Au, 490). In between peasant and artist lies 
the object of Yeats's attack, the Irish middle class. 
Whether religious or political, they Mave become “Sempry 
souls’) (Au, 469)) who “long for popularity that they may 
believe in themselves" (Au, 466). Opinion extirpates 
creative emotion, “mechanical logic and commonplace elo- 
quence" crushes "all that is Organic” MAW wes) ) ei iacie 
individual, the most fanatic versions of the "objective" 
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tellectual castration: "The root of it all is that the 
political class in Ireland--the lower-middle class from 
whom the patriotic associations have drawn their FOUL 
alists and their leaders for the last ten years--have 
suffered through the cultivation of hatred as the one 
energy of their movement, a deprivation which is the 
mtellectual equivalent to a certain surgical operation. 
Hence: the shrillnéess of their voices: *They contemplate 
all creative power as the eunuchs contemplate Don Juan 
asuhenpasses through vhellion Lhe white horses o(Au, ABE ie * 
"The soul of Ireland," like George Moore's at the end of 
Dramatis Personae, "has become a vapour and her body a 
stone" (Au, 488). 

Yeats chooses to place Ireland's shortcomings and 
his own early nationalist aspirations in the context of 
feudal authority, of the benefits he saw accruing from a 
society which made Urbino possible. Authority in govern- 
ent as the Yeatsrany analogue to “discipline” ian?thevin- 
dividual lite; it provides a means to a Unity of Culture 
equivalent to individual Unity of Being. In Estrangement 
the failure of that means dominates Yeats's meditations. 
The arts rule only when conjoined with an authority which 
values them. Yeats reveals the direction of his own 
interests by the vatic nature of his rhetoric as much as 


by any overt statement. Denunciations of Ireland’s xre- 


fusal of Unity of Culture mix with prophecies that a 
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necessary authority is about to be "rediscovered": 
MANAPCHUC sevolin is coming to an end, and the arts are 
about to restate a traditional mova Lai YA, 8490). 
Buta Nowart =can ‘conquer the people alone--the people 
are conquered by an ideal of life upheld by authority. 
As the ideal is rediscovered, the arts, music and 
poetry, painting and literature, will draw closer to- 
gether" (Au, 491). Then the oracular see-saw of Bs tLange= 
ment immediately reverses itself in predictions of failure: 
“The Abbey Theatre will fail to do its full work because 
there 1s no accepted authority to explain why the more 
difficult pleasure is the nobler pleasure. The fascina- 
tion of the National Movement for me in my youth was, I 
think, that it seemed to promise such authority" (Au, 
491). Whatever the personal motivations of Yeats's bitter- 
ness in Estrangement, he attributes the "failure" not 
only of the Abbey but of the entire Nationalist movement 
tovardemocratic propensity for hatred, to the ‘socrety s 
distance from the order of an Urbino: 

Ireland has grown sterile, because power 

has passed to men who lack the training 

which requires a certain amount of 

Wealth to ensure, COLI nULty ea:  Ommucter— 

atiom to generation, and to free the mind 

in part from other tasks. A gentleman 1s 

a man whose prancipal sideas are wot ‘con— 

nected with his personal needs and his 

personal success. In old days he was a 

clerk or a noble, that is to say, he had 


freedom because of inherited wealth and 
position, or because of a personal renun- 
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ciation. The names are different to- 
day, and I would put the artist and the 
scholar in the category of the clerk, 
yet personal renunciation is not now 
sufficient. . . . For without culture 
or holiness, which are always the gift 
of a very few, a man may renounce 
wealth or any other external thing, but 
he cannot renounce hatred, envy, jeal- 
ousy, revenge. Culture is the sanctity 


Ofsthe intellects (Au, 7489)) 
His answer to the national dilemma is a form of power 
poltercs an the hands ef <a cultured elite, astucsion of 
literature and Nationalism: "We require a new statement 
of moral doctrine, which shall be accepted by the aver- 
age man, but be at the same time beyond his power in 
Dractice. > . ». A true system of morals is from the 
first a weapon in the hands of the most distinguished" 
(Au 492) 

In one of the last entries of Estrangement Yeats 
seeks to explain once again, more calmly this time, both 
the failure of political and iculturad nationalvsm in 
Treland and his own goals for his Country am terms or 
the need of an Image, an antithetical self or Mask: 
"There is a dying-out of national feeling very Simple in 
its origin. You cannot keep the idea of a nation alive 
where there are no national institutions to reverence, 
Womationsl success to admire, Wwithouc a modeljot ai an 
the mind of the people. .. . for the general purposes 
Of lite you must have a complex mass of images, some- 


thing like an architect's model" (Aytors) eee OU 
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Ireland poets bequeathed a rudimentary model; they 
"created a mass of obvious images that filled the minds 
OLecie young. a.) 40 <) OUT “own movement thought to do che 
Same thing in a more profound and therefore more endur- 
ing way" (Au, 493). He erred in overestimating the 
culcural capabilities of the middle clase, in refusing 


Gercvecognize thelr fi ll—-breeding™: 


I did not see, until Synge began 
to write, that we must renounce the de- 
liberate creation of a kind of Holy city 
in the imagination, and express the indi- 
vidual. The Irish people were not edu- 
cated enough to accept images more pro- 
found, more true to human nature, than 
the schoolboy “thoughts of Young iveland: 
You can only create a model of a race 
Lo ainspire the actron of that race as a 
whole, apart from exceptional indivi- 
duals, when you and it share the same 
Simple moral understanding of life. 

: Having no understanding of life 
that we can teach to others, we must 
not seek to create a school. (Au, 493= 
94) 


TMiewextent to which ‘the “artist has” farved to shape tie 
personality Of Ireland marks the @xtent of Yeats Ss 
tastrangement." The only remedy may lie in the adapta- 
tion of the ideas of the artist to a medium the ill- 
educated understand, journalism: "Yet in the work of 
Uadyecregory, Of synge, OL O Grady, of Erenel Johnsen; 
ifemy own work, a School “of journalism with simple moral 
ideas could find right building material to create a 


historical and literary nationalism as powerful as the 
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old and nobler. That done, they could bid the people 
foverand not) hate”) (Au, 494): 

Estrangement ends with two short and anti-climactic 
passages. One seems to have the point of much of Yeats's 
anecdotal material; the divergent accounts of a certain 
haunted house given by Catholics and Protestants illus- 
trate the trivielity of much Irish dissension, measure 
the untraversable distance between Yeats's ideal of ano- 
ener Urbino wand "the Irish reality.  Thesother orcvides 
an epitaph for his hopes for Ireland: "Nobody running 
ateull speed has either a head or a heart” (Au, 495) 
The dislocation of the passage from its original place 
in the Journal and the omission of a prefatory state- 
nent There is) no wisdom without indolence: EM, lasj-— 
increase its overtones of doom. Ireland has refused to 
accept a traditional authority which would fosten the 
iitellagent leisure "of an Uroino and “creatives pewer,, 
indeed can very likely see no authority but England's, 
no court but Victoria's. "Running at full speed, she 
remains mechanized and cannot attain to Unity of Culture. 

Perhaps Estrangement, With wecmdenuncrap Ton Odeeligish 
polities and culture, Seems hardly Lo belong to an auto- 
biography; perhaps actual events seem to be merely a for- 
tuitous impulse towards a rhetoric of bitterness. The 
book 1s Obvrously nor "autobiographical" in terms of the 


intensely psychological and confessional connotations we 
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often give that word in the twentieth century. Yeats 
directly tells us little of the nuances of thought which 
lead to particular actions or opinions, little of the 
self conceived as ego. But by presenting himself as a 
poet with a correlative political Mask rather than dis- 
playing "the bundle of accident and incoherence that 

Sits down to breakfast," Yeats writes, in his own aesthe- 
EUG tems; autobiography, wrought into Literature. )—And 
while he abandons the mimetic form towards which autobio- 
graphy had tended throughout the Victorian period, Yeats 
adapts "an equally aniluential autobiographical tradition, 
that of Montaigne's Essays. Selecting and arranging 
passages from a Journal that, even in its original form 
contained much less that was merely personal than such 
journals often do, Yeats reveals a mind musing much as 
Montaigne does in his thematic essays. The interest of 
the passages as autobiography lies in their revealing, 

as Montaigne claimed of his writings, not only the man 
making his work, but the work shaping the man, a very 
bitter man in the case of Estrangement. The book be- 


: ; 93 
comes "consubstantial" with the author. 


The Death of Synge 


The Death of Synge opens with a question symptomatic 


Giesechange co, cone in Autobiographies: "Why does the 
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struggle to come at truth take away our pity, and the 
struggle to overcome our passions restore it again 27s (Ag, 
499). Pity in the usual sense of the word formed but a 
small part of Yeats's literary stock of emotions. Both 
ise poStry and’ his’ prose generally aim at a more astrin- 
gent emotion, one more magnificently knowing and accepting 
OF tie nature Ob man in the world and hile! possibilities oF 
its transcendence, an emotion "that looks beyond mankind 
and asks nO plty, net even Of God" (Au, 522). "But Veats se 
imerOricall question effects a mevement from the intensity 
of bitterness which characterized Estrangement towards 
an utterance less impassioned than that of the man who 
Wad written, L cry “continually “againse my date) (ue 491). 
Yeats takes up immediately the final suggestion in 
bic denuneiacvton Of “ireland an ES trangemen tu thokye ep or O- 
priately tailored to the imitatvons of “ehe people, “an 
historical and literary nationalism might yet revivify 
the country and Save it from hatred. Gfhe tone is more 
Gontrolled and the question of “che mis=education er ne 
Eri sh the substitution Of “pedantry fer a sense oF 
style ov feeling for life” (Au, 500), “opens *up) aco 
Yeats's basic antithesis, character and type, objective 
and subjective self, the modern "powerful but prosaic 
art, celebrating the 'fall into division'" (the art of 
Augustus John), and “that energy which seems measureless 
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"resurrection into unity'" (Au, 502) (the art of Botti- 
celli and Giorgione). This series of entries culminates 
in one of Yeats's clearest statements about the moment 
of ecstasy in creation that is concomitant with the 
complete assumption of the Mask and analogous to the 
mythic moment of rebirth into knowledge: "I think that 
all happiness depends on the energy to assume the mask 
ofpsomesother self; that all, joyous or-creativedlifesis 
a rebirth as something not oneself, something which has 
no memory and is created in a moment and perpetually re- 
newed. We put on a grotesque or solemn painted face to 
hide us from the terrors of judgment, invent an imagina- 
tive Saturnalia where one forgets reality, a game like 
that of a child, where one loses the infinite pain of 
self-realization" (Au, 503-04). "The arts have nothing 
to give but that joy of theirs which is the other side 
OLMSOL GOW ws. se aa. VA 4500). 

Towards the end of The Death of Synge Yeats will 
return to this theme in two passages. One places it in 
the context of sixteenth-century Venetian costumes "pic- 
tured in The NEC? men fantastic; bodily form hidden 


or disguised. . . . Life had become so learned and 


courtly that men and women dressed with no thought of 


bodily activity. - Does not the same happen to our 


passions when we grow contemplative and so liberate 


them from use? They also become fantastic and create 
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the strange lives of poets and artists" (Aye 522)" The 
second discusses the response in the appreciation of 
art which corresponds to the joy of creation through the 
Mask, a response which the drama, perhaps because it 
mediates more literally between myth and biography than 
other art forms, most easily evokes: "All creation 
requires one mind to make and one mind of enjoyment. 

ihe *eheatre Can at Ware moments create this one mind of 
enjoyment, and once created, it is like the mind of an 
individual in solitude, immeasurably bold--all is possi- 
ble to it" (Au, 519). In between the opening theoretic 
formulations of The Death of Synge and these later ones, 
the entries become more personal, more rooted in daily 
activity and individual tragedy. If their personal nature 
permits the entrance of pity, the symbolic value they 
assume lifts them beyond it once more. 

Synge's death becomes the new symbol of Ireland's 
Hosswor Unity cof Culture. The statement “synge is dead” 
(Ay 507) “Gains implacability as Yeats “qoesyon lo intimate 
aneidentirication of the playwright with what ireland 
might have become. The vision of Tir-nan-Oge, of Synge 
having "gone upward out of his ailing body into the 
heroical fountains" (Au, 511), elevates Synge into the 
type of hero-poet, cursed with physical antirmity “and 


gifted with poetic insight. Even the ostensibly ob7 
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jective listing of "Celebrations" and "Detractions" 
transforms faults into poetic virtue, into the anti- 
thesis "necessary to the full expression of himself" 
(Au, 512). Yeats's tribute identifies Synge with Homer, 
Calls him “‘biind. old mansof Scio's rockyiisie*” (Au, 
512). He had designated the prototypical poet with a 
Similar reference: "'When any stranger asks who is 
the sweetest of singers, answer with one voice: "A 
blind man; he dwells upon rocky Chios; his songs shall 
be the most beautiful for ever"'" (Au, Tse When 
we recall that Yeats took Homer as his own symbol-- 
"Homer is my example and his unchristened heart" (Po, 
286)--and that his own failing eyesight doubtless in- 
creased his empathy with the blind poet, a tentative 
identification is established between Yeats and Synge. 
Interspersed with recollections of the events sur- 
rounding Synge's death are reflections on two ANAS Sule, 
intimations of the way the theatre might have gone, 
towards "'resurrection into unity,'" had Synge lived and 


been appreciated and of the way it is going, towards "the 


'fall into division.'" Cross-roads is logical; "Time, a 
play of suggestion" (Au, 512), holds “a promise. . s.05 
something beyond logic" (Au, 513). Predictably, Yeats 


establishes once again his obsessive antithetical struc- 


ture, the subjective versus the objective, Urbino versus 
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rasdemocracy like this" (Aug Si 3)% 


I see that between Time, suggestion, 
and Cross=roadsi, logics lies 4 
difference of civilization. The 
literature of suggestion belongs to 
a social order when life conquered 
by being itself and the most living 
was the most powerful, and to a social 
order founded upon argument. Leisure, 
wealth, privilege were created to be 
a sOLl form the most) living. @fhe 
literature of logic, the most power— 
ful and the most empty, conquering all 
in the service of one metallic premise, 
is for those who have forgotten every- 
thing but books and yet have only just 
ESSE Or ae CCC tae Mand Tee Leet eee ae 
that the French and Irish democracies 
follow, as John O'Leary used to Say, 
a logical deduction to its end, no 
matter what sutfering 1 brings, 
because they have broken from the 
past, from the self-evident truths, 


from 'naked beauty displayed'. (Au, 
514) 
Democratic "objectivity," as always in Yeats's assessments 


of his own time, is winning the day. 

In the context of Ehis contrast of the’ two plays and 
Of Yeats suhypothesis that the theatresdsiinea privileged 
position £6 create: in an audience a transcendent Joy 
Secuivelent tO chat, Of the vartist, Synge's death assumes 
a symbolic value productive of an "equivalent expression" 
(Au, 482) in more than one world. The passage immediately 
preceding the statement of his death provides both a 
bridge from the personal to the national and a link with 
Yeats's initial question about pity: "One does not feel 


that death is evil when one meets it,--evil, I mean, ne @hee 
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the one who dies. . . . The wildest sorrow that comes 
at the thought of death is, I think, "Ages will pass 
Over and no one ever again look on that nobleness or 
that beauty’. What is this but to pity the living and 
to praise the dead?" (Au, 507). The Death of Synge 
becomes a eulogy for the dead dramatist and an elegy 
For Ireland. Synge represents the Mask of Ireland, 

ibs true sel/t, and this as the point of yveate'< compar- 
rson Of him with Burns © in the outburst against the 
man "with a look of a wood-kern" (Au, 519), a represen- 


ELavcive Of Uncultured or “outlaw Wreland: 


At last I sazd, “When a country pro= 
duces a man of genius he never is what 
it wants or believes it wants; he is 
always unlike its idea of itself. In 
the eighteenth century Scotland believed 
LESeLe relicious, moral and =qlocmy, and 
its national poet Burns came not to 
speak of these things but to speak of 
lust and drink and drunken gaiety. 
Ireland, since the Young Irelanders, 
has given itself up to apologetics. 
Every impression of life or impulse 

of imagination has been examined to 

see if it helped or hurt the glory of 
Ireland Om tne pol Ltical claimeortsre— 


lands wees, where was nov lengerlan 
impartial imagination, delighting in 
Whatever 1s naturally exc1ting. | Synge 


was Ene Lushing up Of the ured fire, 
an explosion of all thet had becre denied 
or refused, a furLous impartiality, an 
indifferent turbulent sorrow. “His 

work, like that of Burns, was to say all 
the people did not want to have said. 

We el Oa BO ZC) 


Ireland's rejection of Synge's work is a rejection of its 
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creative self, his death, the death of the UNnUey or 
Culture for which Yeats had hoped. Yeats's pity, if 
andeed it is pity and not: 4 resigned despair, is not 
for Synge, but for the nation denounced with so much 
passion in Estrangement. 

Yeats follows his comparison with a thought from 
a dream: "“'Why should we complain if men ill-treat 
our Muses, when all that they gave to Helen while she 
fived Was a Song and a jeste” {Au, ae The thought 
Suggests his abandonment of what he conceived to be the 
ivash Cause, a retreat into the artist's wsolation that 
had been so much a part of the tradition of Romantic 
sensibility and that had persisted in the twentieth 
century in such formulations as Wyndham Lewis's in 
which the artist is necessarily isolated from the "crowd" 
by Virtue of the’ Ssiperiority of his intellece.,” Yeats s 


retreat completes his "estrangement." 


The Bounty of Sweden 


Yeats opens The Bounty of Sweden with yet another 
disingenuous disclaimer. He recalls Mathers' words to 
him on his first visit to Paris--"'Write your impressions 
| 


at once, for you will never see Paris clearly again 


(Wm, 531)=-, ands .concludes witha remark of Synge's) and 
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a Statement of his own intentions: 


‘Is not style', as Synge once said to 
me; “born out of the shock off new 
material? 


st EMU cleewhe qle) Aveeno, rete ael) Ge iSitereh 

of diary, impressions of Stockholm which 

must get whatever value they have from 

excitement, from the presence before 

the eyes of what is strange, mobile and 

disconnected. CA Sous) 
pLyle, Yeats has often told us; is the deliverat= assump— 
biOn Of the Mask. “The use of Synge's) Sstatcement here: is 
NePcoOntradictory credo bul a way Of rendering tmoertinent 
DOSSIDLEe Critacisms Of the lack Of Obvious areni tectonics 
in these passages of "revery" over Sweden. Yeats pursues 
the illusion of immediacy by using the present tense and 
by SErrs: recording the Ehings any traveller migic report, 
conversations, itinerary details, observations of archi- 
tecture. In fact, the "Stockholm impressions" were 


written rather deliberately after Yeats's return as “a 
Sort OF ‘bread and) butter letter! “to, Sweden, anc at. last 
a oat of my autobiography (h, 701). 

The advantage of an aesthetic theory which posits 
that the artist “will play with all masks “1s that Ae 
Can assume a tone appropriate to the occasion. The 
modesty of Yeats's disclaimer, his confession that in 
writing his poetry, “though the labour is very great, 


I seem to have used no faculty peculiar to myself, cer- 


tainly no special gift” (Au, 532-33), the pervasive tone 
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Sm advgnicy in The Bounty of Sweden are far from the "fan- 
atic heart" (Po, 288) which shaped so much of the "per= 
sonal utterance" of the later poems and which had revealed 
icselt an HsStrangement. In The Bounty of Sweden’ the 

Mask is that of the courtier and Yeats later took great 
pleasure in a compliment paid his wife to the effect 

thet the Swedish Royal) Family thought) he had "the 
Manners Of a Courtier' ’ (is, 827). dan’ the Royal Coeuntehe 
finds a contemporary Urbino and an example of much that 
he’ had elaborated theoretically in earlier books of 
Autobiographies. 

From the first impression he records of them Yeats 
connects the Swedish royalty with the traditionally cul- 
tured and leisured classes whom he apotheosized in his 
frequent allusions to Urbino. The pastoral-seeming king 
has a face "like some country gentleman who can quote 
Horace and Catullus" (Au, 539) and Yeats links Princess 
Margaretha even more firmly with such a tradition, the 
greatest achievement of which he believed was the mind 
of the poet and the perfect beauty, spiritual and physical, 
of a few women. For her he resurrects his image of the 
Shell, image of the most subtle’ and enduring beauty and 
of the exercise of creative power, visual analogue of 
the gyres themselves; her racemwast ful) Ciesubtlesbeauty, 
emotional and precise, and impassive with a still» antensi-— 


ty suggesting that final consummate strength which rounds 
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GRewspiraly of 4 shell'si(Amw- 540) 

Throughout his description Yeats Impl torblyicontrasts 
Ireland with Sweden and, in his reveries, identifies him- 
self with the tradition of the Courtier. The smabigahake el (ae 
cannon in Dublin is the sign of civil war and raises an 
Piistinebive alarm"; in Stockholm ate formsrpant toe, a 
ritual “of gaiety and goodwill” (Au, 543). ‘in’ the 
bituals of the reception at the palace Yeats) finds’ that 
Sniis, life hersellt that is praised” “Aw, 524 )iethrough 
a doctrine of courtly love he identifies himsel= with 
those rituals. In Ireland the analogue of the service 
of a court, service of a woman, has been perverted; the 
woman has become the nationalist abstraction of Cathleen 
ni Houlihan: "I had thought how we Irish had served 
famous men and famous families, and had been, so long as 
eurenation Had intellect: enough to shapervanything of ac- 
self, good lovers of women, but had never served any 
abstract cause, except the one, and that we personified 
by a woman, and I wondered if the service of woman could 
bemsoucdiftterent. trom sthatc.of a COuUre. se itoenevaery (leads 
him to think "that there were men living. . . who had 
Served a woman through all folly because they iad® found 
no Court to serve" (Au, 545). One recalls his earlier 
reference to the "extreme development" of his Romantic 
idealism which had prolonged his "miserable love affair" 


with Maud Gonne; Yeats manages to imply to any reader 
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knowing of his far from secret infatuation that in this 
substitute service both to Maud Gonne and to Ireland 
(Cathleen ni Houlihan) he too is a Courtier, remembering 
the Urbino to which he immediately alludes. That Urbino, 
evoked by the Court ceremonies, stands opposed to any 
"equivalent gathering . . . callled together by the heads 
of some state where every democratic dream had been ful- 
filled,” a gathering invwhich the conversation would be 
geverned by “sarcasm” (Au, 546) and none but the very 

old would be comfortable. 

All Yeats's observations of the arts in Stockholm 
tend in this same direction. Swedish Impressionism shows 
not only the French absorption with the empirical fact 
Cirivght but faq OROoftound mami anioy aw cians | OVeNOnmtiCc 
place painted; it possesses "an emotion held in common" 
(Au D5.) which both administers! and Creates eEradieiteon. 
The Town Hall, a Ruskinian Utopia decorated by ‘craftsmen 
working in "seeming perfect freedom" yet in harmony with 
avlarger design, embodies Unity of (Cultune | iiese my th- 
makers and mask-makers worked as if they belonged to one 
family . . . @ all that suggestion of neverty “and an immea- 
surable past; all that multitude and “undey, *could hardly 
have been possible, had not love of Stockholm and belief 
in its future so filled men of different minds, classes, 
and occupations that they almost attained the supreme AU 


acle, the dream that has haunted all religions, and loved 
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one another. No work comparable in method or achievement 
has been accomplished since the Italian cities felt the ex- 
Citement of the Renaissance ... " (Au, 555-56). 

Yeats (s reproduction (of his) lecture io ene Royal 
Academy underlines both his sense of himself as recreator 
Gf the Anima Mundi “and his tribute to a “Sweden which had 
achieved Unity of Culture where Ireland had farled- o'r 
think as I speak these words of how deep down we [himself, 
Lady Gregory and Synge] have gone, below all that is 
individual, modern and restless, seeking foundations for 
an Ireland that can only come into existence in a Europe 
that as (stall foue sar dream: (Au, 554)8 Mihbe conclusion to 
the lecture itself encapsulates much of Autobiographies, 
Yeats's tribute to Lady Gregory and Synge, his literary 
aims, the deteat of Ehose aims at the inatdonal) devel fin 


Aetevins wane ke 


when I received from the hands of 
your King the great honour your Academy 
had conferred Upon me, 1 felt that a young 
man's ghost should have stood upon one 
side of me and at the other a living woman 
Sanki ng ene wene In LeMicy On agen. Elis 
deed I have seen little in this last week 
that would not have been memorable and 
exciting to Synge and To Lady Gregory, 
for Sweden has achieved more than we 
have Noped "for our -owny COUNTRY -s5 batman 
Mosh OLval ily pernaps; of that ep lendid 
spectacle of your Court, a family beloved 
and able that has gathered about it not 
the rank only but the intellect of its 
country «9 No like spectacle wwill ingive= 
land show its work o£ discipline and of 
bastey “though Lt Might ssatisty a mieed 
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of tthe race’ no’ institution ereated 
under the influence of English or 


American democracy can satisiy. (Aue 
S772) 
"Consciousness is conflict"; the other face of a personal 


triumph is the defeat of his hopes for a literary nation- 
alism that might weld the Irish into one. 

But af Ireland's growing, “abstraction™ points’ up 
the-dereat of Yeats s particular version of netionalicm, 
the placing of The Bounty of Sweden at the end of Autobio- 
graphies, the reproduction of the lecture as a coda reciting 
once more his ideals, his metaphoric position between Lady 
Gregory, mistress of an Irish Urbino, and John Synge, the 
tragic poet-hero, establish a personal victory which 
assumes mythic proportions. The Nobel Prize would make 
a fitting and dignified end to many autobiographies but, 
given the long meditation on the theory of the Mask which 
has pervaded Autobiographies, the many Masks with their 
corresponding rhetoric which Yeats has revealed himself 
adopting since he first “chose Alastor; as his) \chier of 
men” (Au, 64)4, his subjection of his-friends to thes schema 
of self and anti-self, both victory and defeat begin to 
suggest the mythic context of the poet as hero. In the 
scheme of A Vision, the hero, exemplified by Nietzsche, and 
the poet most easily achieve Unity of Being through the 
Mask. Only the way to the Mask differs: "The poet finds 


and makes his mask in disappointment, the hero in defeat" 
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(PASL, 33). The hero's function is heroic ACCLOMN, Che 
poche -s! "Herove teverie"” (po 39a)2 Although Yeats 

Hardly insists on it, many of the central visions, medi- 
tations and events which structure Autobiographies 

Have analogues in ‘heroic patterns particularly Dt we 
transpose those patterns from the physical to the 
psychological realm. One might cite the "Emmanuel" dream 
which calls Yeats to rebirth through the Image, his 
Spiritual trial, "lost upon the path of Hodos Chamelion- 


bos, his' apprehension of Unity of Being, a unity that 

in the hero cycle manifests itself either in spiritual 
union with a god or sexual union with an unusually beau- 
tiful woman, his attempt to "Save" Ireland by showing 

her the way to Unity of Culture, analogous to the hero's 
bringing back of knowledge from another world. On the 
cosmic level} his lunar model of individual réincarna- 
tuons: and historie cycles parallels that vor the hero's 
circular journey from waking to sleep to waking, from 

the conscious to the unconscious and back» to the conscious, 
from natural to’supernatural to natural again, Of separ 
ation, initiation and ermal Yeats's modernity lies 
precisely in his use of autobiography to suggest aspects 
of this heroic journey. No longer does he need the physi- 
cal apparatus of The Divine Comedy or the God, external 


to the self, with which the saint strives to be reunited. 


In his poetic construction of the subjective self the 
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journey is inwards into the soul and back again and the 
nation's journey must be Similarly inward into its own 
tradition; the union is with the self. "The modern 
hero-deed," in Joseph Campbell's trans posation of my th 
into wovld of isclence;.must: quest® "toi buing ‘to Light 
again the lost Atlantis of the co-ordinated Soule 
Heroic ection and the hero's ultimate defeat may 
tkanscend in tragic ecstasy the confusion of the world; 
nonetheless both have their original impulse in that 
World. ~Yeaes sown heroes in “fact. findwit aQiiriculte sto 
remain unmitigatedly sublime; circumstances introduce 
irony and futility. Perhaps Naoise succeeds. But Cu- 
Chudein dies -once: in the magnificent futulity of Lighting 
waves; resurrected, he dies again, heroically upright, 
at the hands of a blind beggar who has been paid twelve 
-pennies. King Congal averts a similar fate by suicide 
only to be reincarnated by the Great Herne as an, ass. 
The Cuchulain cycle especially never loses its tragic 
sublimity, yet the hero is touched with an arony, a 
fuUCtiaty, NOt unrelated to farce. This sense <of “an 
ironic futility modulates Yeats's pattern of himself as 
the poet-hero in Autobiographies. The personal victory, 
his emergence out of "The Tragic Generation," his Nobel 
Prize, his forging of a style are a victory; the refusal 


of Ireland to be led gives the heroic victory a futile 


Bepect, tts element of disappointment. Yeats's "stylas- 
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tic arrangements of experience" are dualistic: through 
Lie Mask Ne “eranscends blography in mythic pacer Dui, 
because always tinged with ironic despair, the myth in 
LES turns SUELUuSed With bilographic lam tations.) .uuO- 
biographies charts the patterning of the self between 


bhe two tensions. 
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NOTES 


Chapter One 


Ln 
Rambles Among Books," 410. The article was pub- 


lished anonymously. Rinehart, "The Victorian Approach 


to Autobiography," 185, identifies the writer as Leslie 
Stephen. 
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Olney, Metaphors of Self, viii. 


Mehlman, A Structural Study of Autobiography, 14. 
onic. 


Lejeune, Le Pacte autobiographigue, 14. 


e Tbid., 23. A possible exception to Lejeune's cri= 
teria is The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas in which 
the ostensible narrator and the author arewnot identical. 
Elizabeth Bruss tries to surmount the difficulty of gen- 
6rpesdefanition posed by Stein's autobiographies by 
Suggesting that the autobiographer is one who is simul- 
taneously the source of both his subject and of its 
structural organization, aay of any attributions 
made in the work's title ("L'Autobiographie considerée 
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comme acte littéraire," ple ee 
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[bids 39% 
20 
Pascal, Design and Truth in Autobiography, 39. 
24. 
etein,, Lectures in America, 2314 
220 bidk, 238; 
23 ; ‘ 
Stein, Everybody's Autobiography, 64. 
24 


Spender, "Confessions and Autobiography," 64. 


Chapter Two 


the textvor thas poem, beneath Virgil Thomson's 
musical’ score” for it, is in the Beinecke- collection of the 
Yale University Library. Its title page bears the de- 
scription "Le Berceau de Gertrude Stein ou Le Mystére de 
la rue de Fleurus. Huit poémes de Georges Hugnet to which 
have been added a musical composition by Virgil Thomson 
entitled Lady Godiva's Waltzes" ("Godiva" was the name 


given tovStein's Pérd *car)- =) lt) 1s anscribed: 


Homage to "our 
dear Gertrude 
Kristians Tonny 
Georges Hugnet 
Virgil Thomson 


and 12s Sioned at the ends)" "V.'G. Go ts #ParuseApr ieee, 
LAS AM 


Gallup, ed., The Flowers of Friendship, 245. 
“ References to Stein's writings in this chapter will 


be identified in parentheses in the text, using the follow- 
ing abbreviations: ABWWI ("American Biography and Why 


Waste It"); ABT (The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas); 
CH (Composition as Explanatsoni De (ACD Tar.) ae Ae Every = 


body "ssAutobiography); FA (Four in America); GHA (The 
Geographical History of America); HW (How to Write); LA 
Oe pe ee oe z 3 


(TVectlimes in America); N ape P (Picasso)? PF 
(Parte FPrancey; "Tr ("A Transatlantic Interview ee ee 


WIHS (Wars 1. Have Seen); WM (What are Masterpieces). 
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4 Lewis, Time and Western Man, 63. 
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Bridgman, Gertrude Stein in Pieces, 2195. stresses 
the biographical and psychological Significance of this 
photograph: “The photograph symbolizes the book, not 
only by antroducing Miss Toklas through Gertrude Stein's 
writing, but also by suggesting the two women's respec- 
tive pOSitions and personalities, " 

After this chapter of the dissertation had been com- 
pleted, Paul K. Alkon's “Visual Rhetoric in The Autobic— 
graphy of Alice B. Toklas" appeared. He analyzes all 
ene books illustrations in terms) of an actempe, on Stein's 


Part -to transform life into art. “Following Bridgman’s 
lead he Speaks of the frontispiece as "an emblem of the 
book's primary subject: Gertrude, not Alice. Perhaps 


Alice's placement in the background framed by a doorway 
echoes Che wenaissance portrait tradition of providing 
windows through which one looks at scenes emblematic of 


the subject's lifework. Gertrude's role as author is 
MYyednyerCase Maker vVaisdowe In the ple tures .aieen ie COD) Ee: 
i 


Following Joyce and Proust, a concern with what 
one might term “meta-genres" underlies much twentieth- 
Century Criticism. Neither Gertrude Stein wor the auto- 
biography resists this concern. Weinstein, Gertrude Stein 
and, the: Literature or Modern Consciousness," 45, Compares 
Stein's "meta-novel," The Making of Americans, to Cezanne's 
"meta-painting." James Olney, Metaphors of Self: The 
Meaning of Autobiography, 81, refers to Montaigne as an 
"Yauto-autobiographer,'" one who "makes his life the 
Subject of his autobiographical art, and chen steps 
outside the ring, being now both) inside eandsoutside the 
process, t® make his art the subject of both his life and 
Hass evair tt." 


A term first employed by Shumaker, English Autobio- 
graphy, 86, to describe autobiographies which "adopt as 
their subject some aspect of psychic development, some 
DEOCess Of intellectual or affective becoming." 


Montaigne, Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne, 665. 
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we Rousseau, Les Confessions. Autres textes autobio- 


graphigues, 1154. 
Le Starobinski, La Relation critique, a3. 


Sa 


LG 
James, A Small Boy “and Others) 23:5; 
= ante ae 
18 
Gallup, ed., The Flowers of Friendship, 261. 
in) 
Connolly Previous Convictionay 283: 
20 
stein, Journey into the Self, 134. 
Lewis, Time and Western Man, 106. Lewis's ref- 
erence to "'time-composition'” as "fugues in words" (106) 


emphasizes the preoccupation with melody as a means of 
transcending narrative progression that is exhibited 
by Stein, Joyce and Proust. 

Stein often set herself rhythms to which to write 
as one would play to a metronome and her plays found 
their most successful and natural productions as operas 
and ballets. Paul Desfeuilles, Une fervente de la répé- 
tLevon: Gertrude Stein, 28-29) suggests thats ) la 
poésie de Gertrude Stein peut, A cet égard, Etre comparée 
agi fugue Musicale Gt, grace A L'emploi judicieux de 
repétitions spontanées, donner une extension véritable- 
ment originale 4 cet embryon qu'est, dans la poésie et 
la chanson populaires, le refrain. Mais le refrain sert 
plutOt a donner un 'teinte de fond' 4 un récit. ... 
Dans la poésie steinienne, au contraire, la répétition 


mrese pas | accessoire: “elle crée plus quem etmos— 
pierre: » lb vessentiel.u 
References to songs proliferate in Joyce. The 


chorus of the popular song, its recurrence analogous to 

that of natural cycles, simultaneously negates progression 

andlemphasimzes flux. By forcing the Singer ior Ia stener 

to begin) “again «and <igain,” it creates a volume £or Ene 

stanzas, a space within which, encapsulated, they move. 
Proust finds an analogue to creative activity and 

owledge through are an Vinteutlys Septet (Aola Recherche 


@ustemps perdu, ILL, 257-58) » in the Prousctiam world 
music has the possibilities of a primary form of communi- 
cation: "Et de m@me que certains @tres sont les derniers 


témoins d'une forme de vie que la nature a abandonnée, 

je me demandais si la Mus 1que n'était pas 1'exemple 
Unique. de ce qu°auralt pu Gtre--slil ny evele paseu 
l'invention du langage, la formation des mots, l'analyse 
des idées--la communication des ames. Elle est comme 
possibilité qui n'a pas eu de suites; l'humanite stest 
engagée dans d'autres voies, celles du langage parle et 
6crit" (III, 258). It is in this primal capacity that 

a phrase from the septet becomes a metaphor for the 
Proustian “impressions bienheureuses" (IIT, cal gt) eee er 
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cette phrase était ce qui aurait pu le mieux caractériser 
~~comme tranchant avec tout le reste de ma vie, avec le 
monde visible--ces impressions qu'& des intervalles 
eloignés je retrouvais dans ma vie comme les points de 
repére, les amorces pour la construction d'une vie véri- 
table: l'impression &prouvée devant les clochers de 
Martinville, devant une rangée d'arbres prés de Balbec" 
GUE a2 6 1). 

His English proselyte, Anthony Powell, spatializes 
and tiensfixes flux by a@ musical metaphor that is also 
a reference to-a painting: “A Dance to the Music of Time: 


he Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist asa Young Man, 


AP ie) OS. 


Proust, A la Recherchevduy temps, perduy. bLb, ovl. 


Bridgman, Gertrude Stein an Preces, 2lo-l7, 
suggests that the first autobiography was a commercial 
venture, the writing of which was monitored by Alice and 
others and which went against Stein's inclinations. He 
sees the contemporaneous Stanzas in Meditation as a 
"steinian apologia™ (213) tne ouccome Of a desire to 
be true to her ideas about writing. He cites an early 
MSs, Gratt Of the first pare Of the autobilogmapny ,)-a 
draft which is in a more usual style, seemingly rambling, 
to support his thesis. Corrections in Alice's hand in 
the final ms. (there are none in the early draft) gen- 
6relly pergain to) errors.in fact and spelling rather 
than to style. Since the subject matter of the autobio- 
graphy makes it rather natural to have submitted the ms. 
fo Alnce for Veriiications Of fact and ‘Sance Stein. sove- 
fimes, let the “errors stand, there do” itt ele evidence 
ether for Or against the position thac Stein altered 
hepestyle at the urging of others. 


= Stein's unusual use of commas here emphasizes the 
jong “a's” of the name and is an indication of the “xather 
wry, almost humorous, quality she often likes to produce 
by means of aural effects. 


all Darwin, The Autobiography of Charles Darwin 1809- 
UB Oipe sodas 


a Weeks, Foreward to Stein, Journey into the Self, 
aleve 

ae Salmon, in Braque et als., "Testimony Against 
Gertrude Gtein,  l4. 
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Stein, JOUPRSYSIntSe ether Self. a leae 
31 
Rogers, When This You See Remember Mes «33% 


oe 
Bridgman, Gertrude Stein in Pieces, 213. 


35 ae 
James, The Principles of Psychology, I, 238-39. 


eantticipee eye 


oF cf. Proust who bases his theory of art on the 
presupposition Of a ae ak self, an essential identity 
that remains unchanged: i Pe arel= livre essentiel, le 
seul livre Waesyl ) biel wenesiere| écrivain n'a pas , dans le sens 
eourant, a iv inventer, puisqu'il existe déja en chacun 
de nous, mais a le traduire. Le devoir et la tache d'un 
ecrivain Sont ceux d'un traducteur" (A la Recherche au 
EeMES goer, it, 1.89'0)>. 

~ tt Les iqrands littérateurs n vont FaMmaiLGe Laat 
qu'une seule oeuvre, ou plutdt réfracté 4 a travers des 
milieux divers une méme beauté qu'ils apportent au monde" 
Cole Cig, eo Dis 


36 : 
Gi. Yeats, AULoblographies 7 603.9" We ares neven 
a unity, a personality to ourselves." 
3a] 


While Stein sees this "continuous present" as a 
way of transcending time, Lewis claims that it defines 
ties time —mind: 


And it is natural at a period where this 
world of the ‘inner eye' is stressed, 
that men, whether physicists or philo- 
sophers, should begin constructing sys- 
tems which are, as it were, dead worlds, 
laid out endlessly in what we know as 
Time. In their midst they imagine them- 
selves moving about like sleepwalkers, 
placing themselves over against quite 
arbitrary perspectives, but perspectives 
of a sort of crystallized Time, instead 
of receding space vistas. This time- 
World that they Will imaginative! yecon— 
struct will naturally be difficult for 
the space-sense to imagine: but in 
effect it will consist of a time- 

Seance. allacthere. at. One. Us & as va 
Space-sense iS; . last year 

will be a group oe features in the 
middle distance. It is we who will be 
moving about in this time-scene. We, 

in short, shall be Time. (Time and 
Western Man, 232-33) 
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38 
cf. Van Ghent, "Gertrude Stein and the Solid 


World sia222: " {Thought 's] representations) areis, +5. 
copybook phrases and nursery rhymes. In presenting 
these as formal versions of 'thought,' Miss Stein is 
doing what the Elizabethan Stage did--msing a.brack 
to represent a wall... ; or what the modern stage 


did with her own play, using cellophane to represent 
nature." 


33 
Gass, Introduction to The Geographical Histor 


of America, 23, implies, superciliously enough, Freudian 
motivations for Stein's "identity crisis" when he manipu- 
lates this tag: "what is the point of being born a 
little girl if you are going to grow up to be a man?" 
Stein herself went through life as if there had been no 
psychological thought past James's. The concerns of 
psychoanalysis belong, in her model, to "human nature," 
not the "human mind." 
40 

The problem of the public and the private selves 
and their role in writing particularly plagued Stein who 
usually found that her devotees were those impressed by 
the intelligence and vibrancy of her personality when 
they met her. Her separation from her brother Leo seems 
to have begun when he refused to accord her writing any 
merit apart from that of her personality: "He said it 
was not it it was I. If I was not there to be there with 
what I did then what I did would not be what it was. In 
other words if no one knew me actually then the things 
I did would not be what they were" (EA, 76-77). 


He Legend transcends time and identity: "..-:. 
any one between babyhood and fourteen does become a legend, 
a pure legend. Later on the legend is not so pure because 


you mix yourself up with it but between babyhood and four- 
teen becoming a legend is just that it is becoming a 
legend" (WIHS, 20). 


42 cf. Hoffman, The Development of Abstractionism in 
the Writings of Gertrude Stein, comparing the "realistic 
verisimilitude” (53) of Things as They Are with the method 
of the "traditional realist" (53): "Miss Stein has ab- 
Stracted from the complexities of her characters' lives 
the one theme of their interrelationship and has subordin- 
ated everything in the narrative to the illumination of 
this theme. Within this context, however, her selectivity 
does mot. have «he same kind, of ;concision. | She .throws; in 


everything that relates to her theme ee OS Lae 


2° Hoffman, The Development of Abstractionism in the 
Writings of Gertrude Stein, 55, in the context of literary 
realism, refers to the “microscopic world-view and analytic 
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DOIN, of vlew [which] remain basic to Gertrude Stein's 
methodology. - « - " Once again a deviation in the 
Steinian and Proustian methods of transcending time 
becomes apparent. Proust insists that he employs not 

a microscope but a telescope: "Bientdt je pus montrer 
quelques esquisses. Personne n'y comprit rien. Méme 
ceux qui furent favorables 4 ma perception des vérités 
que je voulais ensuite graver dans le temple, me félici- 
terent de les avoir découvertes au «microscope quand je 
metals au contraire servi d'un télescope pour apercevoir 
des choses, trés petites en effet, mais parce qu'elles 


aS. ; ae, {ey r 
etalent situees a une grande distance, et qui étaient 


chacune un monde. La, ot je cherchais les grands lois, 
on mM appeleait foullléeur de détails” (A Vaskecherche: du 
temps perdu, III, 1041). Proust attempts to incorpor- 


atenan- expervence light-years distant antomthe present, 
to expand the present into the past by collapsing time. 
Stein's method is one of reduction; the moment becomes 
ever smaller, the object of observation ever more min- 
ute, more fragmented. 


44 : : 
bewin, “FOrmuvatiom of law, 8x 


ew las 


eee ot as 


ae Stein, defending herself against charges of auto- 
matic writing, liked to tell a story which illustrates 
James's willingness to give credence to the particular 
case. One of James's students was reporting on an ex- 
periment on "suggestions to the subconscious." He 
"began by explaining that one of the subjects gave ab- 
solutely no results and as this much lowered the average 
and made the conclusion of his experiments false he 
wished to be allowed to: cub thaisiaecerd out. ‘Whose 
record.¢ds it, said Wames.. Miss Stein's, said) the. stus 
dent,’ .Ah, said’ James, if Miss Stein gave*™no response 2 
should say that it was as normal not to give a response 
as to give one and decidedly the result must not be cut 
Sites & KOAB I reo 71) % 


ee This impersonal relationship between the stimulus 
to literature and the literary product also preoccupies 
hewes apa Eliot. The latter; elaborating Ane tradieion 
and the Individual Talent" an analogy of the poet as 
catalyst, writes: "The mind of the poet is the shred of 
platinum Lie mayspartly or exclusively operate on the 
experience of the man himself; but, the more perfect the 
artist, the more completely separate in him will be the 
man who suffers and the mind which creates; the more per- 
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fectly will the mind digest and transmute the passions 
which are its material" (18). 


49 
One recalls the "geniuses who were not real 


geniuses" with whose wives Alice sat. Stein greatly 
approves of Picasso's remark to the effect that the 
worst imitation is self-imitation. Her echo of herself 
in the Meraude Guevara anecdote should be taken as one 
of her recurrent moments of self-parody. The best of 
these perhaps is unpublished: "A rose tree may be may 


a a rose tree may be a rosy rose tree if watered" (D, 
50 eine 
Although the exhibition is of Braque's work, "we 
did not look at the pictures of Braque" (EA, 36). 
Braque "always had been on the point of seducing himself 
and Juan and Picasso and occasionally any one to believe 
that he was the one that had all the ideas that made 


cubism and modern painting" (EA, 35). He "was very old 
ooking” “(EA;735).) Winally he as dismisseavtor his part 
irene Transition tattack  "Brague spoke! upyea painter 


can write he said I have written all my life, well I 
Said I only saw one thing of yours that was written and 
that in a language that you cannot understand and I did 
notithinkeumuch ‘of teithat assall daecanisay,fiand whe said 
butrthat cl. did) nob write he saidtrohy didnit. youll sazd 
well anyway you Signed it I said and I have never seen 


any (ObnEr! wrating Cf wyours so your dornot <conunt taGene 
ope 


Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific: Revolution,§ 24. 
Paradigms are achievements "sufficiently unprecedented 
to attract an enduring group of adherents away from com- 
Peting, modes of Scientific activity” and” suificienctly 
open-ended to leave all sorts of problems for the re- 


GeGimed wqroup lof practitioners to resolve. they "pro- 
vide models from which spring particular ‘coherent tradi- 
tions of scientific research" (10). Newtonian and Ein- 


steinian physics are such paradigms. 

Lewis, in Time and Western Man, had objected to many 
of the characteristics of science which Kuhn discusses: 
"Revolution, to-day, in its most general definition, is 
Modern -poSitive science, and the incessant and radical 


Changes involved by that" (140). See also his quote 
from Alexander: "' ) <.°34° truth 4si.sGecy progressive 


. truth varies and grows obsolete or even turns to 
falsehood. Hence a thina may be true for one generation 


and false for the next'" (470). Other characteristics of 
"scientific revolution" are noted in The vi Wal penet Being 
Palod: fen lm Leroneron wiemmoscr siigniia cant: delusions 


of the present time" is the "“sopular notionuthat 
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science is ‘impersonal.' , The non-impersonality 
of Sc1ence should at all cost be substituted for the 
idea of its impersonality" (26). "The decretals of 
the Scientist are received with great popular rever- 
ence. This is surprising, seeing how fugitive and 
fashionable merely the fiats of the laboratories are 
now proven by experience to be" (15-16). 


DZ 


Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolution; 7. 
53 

Malone, "Observations on Paris France." 
54 


"I was alone at this time in understanding him, 
perhaps because I was expressing the same thing in 
Pee Use ta a? ier eS Pe Gy 


22 e. g., the history of photography that lies be- 
hand Stein's assessment of Picasso's vision. " . .). 
when he saw an eye, the other one did not exist for him 
and only the one he saw did exist for him and as a 


painter, .. . he was right, one sees what one sees, the 
Bests a PecOnst ruceron selon memo icyais cle remunC es ent S)) ae 
56 


That she should have been trained in psychology 
perhaps had particular influence upon the transfer of 
method from one discipline to another. Kuhn finds an 
analogue to his argument that changes in paradigms 
carry with them changes in world-view in early psycho- 
logical experiments in perception (The Structure of Sci- 
entiric Revolution, Lb2)e “The parcacularmistudy eo wire 
he refers was published in the Psychological Review in 
1897, one year after Stein herself had published work done 
under James in the same journal. 


oe Guege by Daldte eT. chile swash arcymoe lis i. 
He knew about Freud" (EA, 28). 


ae Lectures in America, 1934; Narration, 1935; How 
Writing is Written, 1935; What are Masterpieces and Why 


are There so Few of Them, 1935; The Geographical History 
Gf eAmerivca, L93o- on ; 
Dates are those of composition given by Bridgman, 


Gertrude Stein in Pieces, 365-85. 


ay Parts of The Geographical History of America; 
Everybody's Autobiography, 1936; Doctor Faustus Lights 
the Lights, 1938; The World is Round, 1939 “Ida A Novel, 


940. 


60 Stein frequently ranked herself with Joyce and 
Proust as one of the shapers of twentieth-century tireer= 


ature. 
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A psychological term developed by Osgood in 
Osgood, Suci and Tannenbaum, The Measurement of Meaning, 
as a means of defining non-deductive responses to com- 
prexestimuli, se. Gvy are objects, racial differences. 
62 

Manuscript of the "Helen Button" episode in the 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library of Yale Uni- 
versity. It is incorporated with only minor word changes 


ance several alterations Of paragraph order into Paris 
Puance™. 


Green himself recognizes this’ in connection with 
a memory related in Parti avant We ljour 6s. © POurquod 
Faut-il ecrire gue j*oublaai cette minute pendant des 
anneées, que le torrent des jours et des nuits 1’ eftaca 
presque de ma conscience? Que ne l'ai-je gardée dans 


les heures difficiles! Pourquoi m'est-elle rendue main- 
tenant? Qu'est-ce que tout cela veut dire?" 
64 


The tendency to mistake "knowledge" for fact, 
without the justification of Stein's literary theory, has 
tong been a subject for apology by aucoblograpiers, 2. 1d.) 
eeehdhal sve de Henry prulard, -L0be )  wessupp wien ta 
lecteur . , - de se souvenir que je n’al de prétention a 
la veracité qu'en ce que touche mes sentiments, quant aux 
Peltsa) lal toujours eu peu de memoires 


Ge Green, Partir avant le jour, 96. 

Eo Gusdort, "Conditions Gt timates de 1° autobiograph- 
neha es Raney 

67 


Gide, Les Faux-Monnayeurs, 425. 


oe Wordsworth, The Pheewbutota ey Gish e While (ellie 2 
Of these and other kindred notices 
T Cannot say Wheat portion, LS im speach 
The naked recollection of that time, 
And what may rather have been call'td to 
life 
By after-meditation. 


B2 Stendhal, Vie de Henri Brulard, 47: "Je me figure 
1l'évenément, mais probablement ce n'est pas un souvenir 
direct, ce n'est que le souvenir de ] "image que je me 
formai de la chose, fort anciennement et a 1’époque des 
premiers récits qu'on m'en fit." 
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70 : ; 
Delvaille, Essai sur Valery Larbaud, 90-91. 


Delvaille's remark is apropos of Barnabooth, a novel 


composed of a "Tale," autobiographical poems and a 
journal by its protagonist. 
gk 
woyce, "A Painful Case, iDublinercoy tole 
Fo 


Lewis, "The Do-Nothing Mode: An Autobiographical 
Breagment, 217. 
13 : 
Moore, Confessions of a Young Man, 97. 
ie WOM eye li e 


705: : 
ecendhal, Vie de Henri Brudard, 052. 


ZG PDs 380. 


i Ruskin, Praeterita, 220. 


ine Lewis, Rude Assignment, 88. 


PVenendery, World Within world). aes. 


on Barthes, Le Dégré zéro de l'écriture, 29. 


el Gide, Si le grain ne meurt, 276. 


SN syst 


ee sae she 


oe Stendhal, Vie de Henry Brulard, 264. 
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Be Lewis, Blasting and Bombardivering, 2. 
ee Gusdorf, "Conditions et limites de l'autobiograph- 
aici ened aa 


Olney, Metaphors of Selt wo. 

= at Sg véorité, iJ n'est pas de théorie qui ne soit 
un fragment, soigneusement prepare, de quelque autobio- 
graphie" (valéry, Oeuvres iyo 20).. 
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92 


Green, Partin avant la JOUL men oe 


SB" 
Olney, Metaphors of SevLr fae 


Cievter (rec 


References to the works of Wyndham Lewis an Chis 
chapter are identified in parentheses in the text. The 
following abbreviations are used: AG (The Apes of God); 
AIP (ilerica, i 2resume) > ER Blasting and Bombardiering) ; 
CD (The Caliph's Design); DPDS (The Diabolical Principle 
and the es spectator); ES (the enemy of “the 


Stars); (hace Le) “(The Letters of Wyndham Lewis) ; 
LWOE a Wings | over eee MWA (Men Without Art); 


O-Ws (One-Way Song); PS (“Personal Statement"); RA 
(Rude Assignment) ; Ry (The Revenge for Love) = RuA 
MeRecorcisom Ii teram Ameritas en use (Snooty Baronet); T 
(Tarr); TWM (Time and Western Man): UP UP (Unlucky One 
Pringle); WA (The Writer and the Absolute); Wier Giic 
Wild Body); WL ("Wyndham Lewis" in Beginnings). 


Yeats; fdeas Of Good sand Evil) 2097 


S ham aud Bat nayoOOtny «eh Ger "doré [2] {s] * (46, 53% 
SAV e sO On C6Or m0G5 5). Des colliers d'or vierge, 
Ndes: vases dion," “mes vers dor (60)); "Domes Yor 
(78) “Conquistadores” (66); “un deco! (72)°> “he dorure” 
(77). Even where the radical is not properly "or," 


Larbaud often creates a resonance between the sound and 
the sense of the passage in which it occurs, e. g.,: 
"Dorment les millionaires" (44). The title of the poems, 
Mes Borborygmes, twice contains the sound, 18 mot “the 
sense, of the radical. 


‘ Examples abound in Partir avant le jour alone: 
"un chatouillement horrible et délicieux” (112- 13); 
an plaisir m@1é d'horreur" (118, 148); “effrayé et 
ravi" (sie; "agréable effroi” (145) ; "un frisson qul 
fi’ start pas du tout désagréable" (lets), U Cee bie uu 
Sauvage me plaisait et me dérangeait a la fois” Cl Sy Son 
"ane joie étrange a laquelle se mélait aussitot ie poe1— 
son d'une mélancholie incompréhensible" (LOAdT Mon ee iicow 
Adeveveu wel )e ee um désir . . . gui était ala fois 
torbure et délice" (190); "Horrifié, mais fasciné aussi 
- (203); UGetee Jers terrifiante" (288); "Le désir 
Se dolait a une frayeur™ (3G07)y “Le bonheur dans ta 


Sat erance. (32) ). 
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5 
James, The Principles of Psyche logy eu, 250. 


Valéry, Oe a eee = 
Viv WV LSS yak, Leo: En verite, un poéeme 


’ 
est une sorte de machine 4 produire l'état poétique au 
moyen des mots." 


U Teesh oie. 


8 ; 
Thus in The Apes of God the chained boxing glove, 


its function evident in its massive exaggeration of the 
human hand and, the thwarting of that. function in its 
non-vital limpness, is an "external" graphic statement 
of the potential force and ultimate failure of "The 


General Strike"; its contemporary counterpart, the 
clenched fist; 0S), by comparison,., interna and “sub— 
JECCIVeT. 


Bergson, Le Rire, 22-23. 


Uses Weigel 


Me “In pammcting, Nicolas Poussin is ay classical” 
painter. But who would desire to pretend that he matched 
in importance Leonardo or Titian--both individualistic, 
Strictly 'bourgeois' painters, of the wild, bad, anti- 
elassical ~Renaissance. « . . Thissb@té noireok auperiod 
for all good classicists is not my own personal favourite, 
I may as well remark. I go farther afield: ina day of 
air-liners Pekin is nearer than formerly was Siena. So 
the Renaissance is not my pidgin, but it produced an un- 
common number of excellent artists, many of whom were 
much more than craftsmen" (MWA, 205). 


im Although the respective dates of publication of 
these books are 1926, 1927 and 1927, Lewis informs us 
an Rude Assignment, (160) that So ThesLvon andythe Rox’ 
is my £irst political’ book” and that “its publication 


Was Unavoldably postponed: its true datesis betore, 
not after 'The Art of Being Ruled' (1926)." 

13 Chateaubriand, Mémoires d'outre-tombe, 50. 

Gf. T. EE. Hulme'’s defanteionss) (Heresis Tie 
root of all romanticism: that man, the individual, ish 
Bh anftinice reservoir of possibilities. 29. =" Classical 
Monee. says,. 15 An extraordinarily fixed and limited 
animal whose nature is absolutely constant.» It 1s .only 


by tradition and organisation that anything decent can 
begcot, oul. Of iim, (Speculations, 116). 
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i cf. Valéry: 


Tout classicisme Suppose un romantisme 
antérieur. Tous les avantages que l'on 
attribue, toutes les objections que l'on 
Fait a un art <classique» sont relatifs 
a cet axiome. L'essence du classicisme 
est de venir aprés. L'ordre Suppose un 
certain désordre qu'il vient réduire. 

La composition, qui est artifice, succéde 
a quelque Chaos s Orimici ef dani erons 

et de developpements naturels. La 
pureté est le résultat d'opérations 
infinies sur le langage, et le soin de 
la forme n'est autre chose que la ré- 
organisation meditée des moyens d'ex- 
pression. Le classique implique donc 
des actes volontaires et réfléchis qui 
modifient une production «naturelle, 
conformément @ une conception claire 

et rationnelle de l'homme et de l'art. 
(Oeuvres, I, 604) 


6 Wagner, Wyndham Lewis: A Portrait of the Artist 
as the Enemy, 270. 


_ This would be Lewis's explanation, for example, 
Of Proust’ Ss “dictum that’ "les! grands 1itterateurs none 
4amais fait qu'une Seule oeuvre, ou plut6t, réfracté a 
travers des milieux divers une méme beauté qu'ils 
apportent au monde" (A la Recherche du temps perdu, iii, 
375). Lewis claims ‘that’ this’ is*precisely the tharact- 
eristic of literature of the "time-eye” “and that most 
avoided by writers who prefer "the eye upon the outside 
oftheir =hedds” 


Le Wordsworth; The Preliidey Li, 11. 234-35. 


ee The heart does not bear an affective imagery in 
the Taoist doctrine from which Zagreus derives his myth- 


Ology. 


ze cf. Yeats who constructs another paradigm of his- 
tory and art as mythic form: ‘In life courtesy and self- 
possession, and in the arts style, are the sensible im- 
pressions of the free mind, for both arise out of a de- 
liberate shaping of all things, and from never being 
swept away, whatever the emotion, into, contusion or dul— 
Hees sadThne Cutting Of ‘an Agate, Lovee ene self- 
conquest of the writer who is not a man of action is 
style" (Autobiographies, 516) “The rhetorician would 
deceive his neighbours,/The sentimentalist himself; while 
Sre/is but a vision Of reality" (Collected Poems, 182). 
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ene ee ; 
ae Michel, Wyndham Lewis: Paintings and Drawings, 


PAE) 
. Yeats, The Cutting of an Agate, 181. See also 
“ quotation from Shelley, Ideas of Good and Evil, 81: 
Those who are subject to thé State called reverie, feel 
as if their nature were resolved into the surrounding 


universe or as if the surrounding universe were resolved 
iveOrsneln beings." 


23 ; 
cf. certain of Hulme's remarks with Lewis's asser- 


tion Of a “philosophy of the eye"> “Auman cannotowrite 
without seeing at the same time a visual signification 
before his eyes. It is this image which precedes the 
writing and makes it firm" (Notes on Language and Style, 
2) Of again, “The art of literature consists exactly 
in this passage from the Eye to the Voice" (Notes on 


Language and style, al7)* 

a In a letter to Pound of September 1917 Lewis re- 
counts the journey to his observation post along with a 
description of the dismembered dead to be met along the 
way in a manner less humourous and more stark than that 
of Blasting and Bombardiering (L, 94). 


2 The possibilities for continual regression in 
this metaphor may be meant to satirize, by inversion, 
Alexander's emergent deity. Lewis's religious con- 
victions are evidently a part of the personal life he 
feelseas inappropriate to autobiography. He Wdces noc 
define them beyond the quoted statement. T. Sturge 
Moore has tried to deduce them: "My brother is adverse 
£6 the supposition of a god as baseless; Lewis >seems to 
think this supposition necessary. His idea of God is that 
he has’ a composite back, as a fly has a composite eye, so 
that he can be back to back with every soul and that, 
he, God, is not pleased with those who try to see him 
over their shoulders, but prefers those who merely lean 
Against him and take -no ‘other notice of him, Cuivang “eel 
their attention to the world in front of them" (Letter 
from T. Sturge Moore to W. B. Yeats dated 29th January, 
1928, in W. B. Yeats and T. Sturge Moore, Ed. Ursula 


Be2age, 120-21). 


a Spender, World Within World, YR 


ei cenano le 

ae Ibid., 138: "As for me, I was an autobiographer 
restlessly searching for forms Lnwewhw CheEele express the 
stages of my development"; 1d 7 eS ee lec ele oe ancl 
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fragments of autobiography: sometimes they are poems, 


Sometimes stories, and the longer passa 
es ma k 
ZOVMFOE novels." J P cl] ay take the 


29 ; meee 
Eades, Rise. 
30 " 
Tbid., Doro us For memory is the root of cre- 
ative genius. It enables the poet to connect the immed- 


1ate moment of perception which is called 'inspiration', 
with past moments in which he has received like im- 
pressions. This relating of the immediate impression 
with past ones enables the poet, through the moment, 
to strike a kind of chord across time, madevwup of notes 
which are similar impressions felt at different times 
and connected with one another in a simile within 
which all are contemporaneous." 

ae "You quite realize that there are limits to the 
teuthtulness, an whitch, l may indulge, a hope! (EBs, 2). 


; ote my personal life has no further relevance" (RA, 
BO»)/s 


By : : 
Stein, What are Masterpieces, 95. 
33 
Valery; Oeuvres, TF, 571. 
oe Toa chee ULO2Ae 
Sonia ost 
36 : : a 
HaWkier, Chacnin duanoum,. ila. 
ey ' " = 
oiidice al Quant a vous, lecteurs, vous Savez 
aéja tout, vous pouvez refermer ce livre. Tout le reste 
Meest, ques romans) alors squ! i sconmencayy | aye suis 
Mvorseau sifflant pour iamndiquer, avec le* plus de praci— 
Sion, Le leu ou ui me use arouve yeas WY Ghallier werurns 


from Chili as a Ulysses to his Penelope, a Penelope who 
repudiates him in this contemporary version. Again the 
personal quest is mythologized. 


si Blume, “France's Red Pimpernel Strikes Again," 16. 


oe valéry, Ocuvres, 2, L200. 

oy ibivds, 474. Une consonance, Partouer,. aie un 
mythe. De grands dieux Naquirent d'un calembour, qui 
est une espece d'adultére." 


ig A typescript in the Cornell iabrary entitled 
"Dersonal Statement" contains the following passage: 
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“My political books are unimportant, compared with my 


other books: from which generalization Df except Vite 
Art of Being Ruled." Considering a similar evaluation 
which Lewis makes in Rude ASSignment  (209)Mot his ."anti-— 
war" polemics ("They are not--with one exception--in 
themselves important") and the notation in Lewis's 
WrEtingron this ‘typeseript, “for lend vor Boot pe at seens 


likely that he was tentatively beginning the second auto- 
biography in 1943 when he wrote “Personal Statement." 


42 ; 
Wells, Experiment in Autobiography, I, 28. 


hewis's appreciation of Wells increased over the years. 
He as the isubject of Satire in Time and Western Man: 

Mrs Gitizen-and his wite are at the tiressde. they 
release a Spring and stheir selves sob longiago £ly on co 
e screen supplied in the Wells-—like =. 2). Bubure coma us 
Suburban villas" (266). In Blasting and Bombardiering 
Lewis dismisses him: "For forty years Shaw and Wells 
had been Fabians first “and literary artist] afterwards” 
(252). He is characterized as a “not particularly 
butcher-like, but certainly unromantic pepper-and- 

Salm Ligure, Springing about in aesuls OO enon t storm lim, 
as he inducted ladies into chairs and did the honours" 
(BB, 282). “In Rude Assignment, in which he claims pre- 
viously to have known only Wells's science-fiction, Lewis 
extends some welcome to him as a Satirist. A passage in 
Rude Assignment, however, indicates his unfamiliarity 
with Wells's autobiography: " Woeleing 2 acoeur 
Ouvert aboutsebinselt +12". Hs G. Wells {e822 would begin 
Wem the poverty of His father and mother. (25) 7 This 
is, in fact, where Wells does begin. 


ee Hallier, Chagrin d'amour, 184. 

A Shumaker, English Autobiography, 85. 

H Hart, "Notes for an Anatomy of Modern Autobio- 
Grapiy, 9 495. 

ee Rousseau, Les Confessions. Autres textes auto- 
biographiques, 1149. 

47 


joi wpe E20. 


we Montaigne, Les Essais de Michel de Montaigne, 
846-47. 


eo Rousseau, Les Confessions. (Autres textes -auto- 
biographiques, 1153. 
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ames ree 

BPosTotercan | honneur de ma mémoire le seul monument str 

de mon caractére qui n'ait pas été défiguré par mes 

ennemis. Enfin fussiez- -mé 
lez-vous vous-méme un de ces ennemis 


implacables, cessez de 1'@tre envers ma cendre... ar, 
400: are puisqu'enfin mon nom doit vivre, je dois 
tacher de transmettre avec lui le souvenir de l'homme 
infortune qui le porte, tel qu'il fut réellement, et 


non tel que d'injustes ennemis travaillant sans rel@che 
enle peindres" 


erase 


22ers imeaso ae 


53 : a Y 
Trilkeng, Sincerity and Autnentacrtye sce 


eee 


oe Rees hie 
a Trilling, BINCERUby and ~AULNeNeUCr ty 80, aces 
a Similar distinction en Ena nationality yor the autor; 


In French literature sincerity consists 
in telling the truth about oneself to 
oneself and to others; by truth is meant 
a recognition of such of one's own 
traits or actions as are morally or 
socially discreditable and, in “conven-— 
tional course, concealed: English, Sin- 
cerity does not demand this confronta- 
tion Of what is base or shamertul 1m one-— 
Self. The English ask of the sincere 
man that he communicate without deceiving 
Or misleading. “Beyond his whats sce 
quired is only a single-minded commit- 
ment to whatever dutiful enterprise he 
may have in hand. Not to know oneself 
in the French fashion and make public 
what one knows, but to be oneself, in 
action, in deeds, what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘tasks"--this is what =the jeng— 
lish sincerity consists in. 


pe Newman, Apologia pro vita sua, 39. 


a Rousseau, Les Confessions. Autres textes auto- 
biographiques, 22. 

oe Gusdorf, "Conditions et limites de 1 antobLe— 
GeapiLe, 23). 
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Similar contradiction in Lewis's character: "Many people 
may have thought of Lewis as "tough' and aggressive, 

with a tendency to persecution mania. He was rather, Lt 
now seems to me, a highly strung, nervous man, who was con- 
scious of his own abilities, and sensitive to Seow Or 
neglect. To what extent, I still wonder, was the 
aggressiveness self-protective?" 


GOR ‘ , ; 
_I looked upon it [creative composition] as five 
ee times as important {as controversy ] ene oe 
61 , 
Shumaker, English Autobiography, 85. 
62 
Rousseau, Les Confessions. Autres textes auto- 
biographigues, 1120). 
63 : : 
Newman, Apologia pro vita sua, 4. 
64 


Stein, Everybody's Autobiography, 99. 


65 : 
Lewis distances himself from the metaphors of 
Blasting and Bombardiering which portray him as both 
a literary lion and a lion being hunted. 


Chapter Four 


“ Ellmann, Yeats: The Man and the Masks, 179. 


References to Yeats's works will be given in the 
text using the following abbreviations: Aus (Aulobio] 
Grapnives); CA (The Cutting O£ an Agate); Cl (Me Ceitve 


Twilight); GI ("A General Introduction to my Work") ; 


ere ene 


TFT (If I were Four-and-Twenty); IGE (Ideas of Good and 


Hyil)s > (The Letters Of W. B. Yeats) 7) eM e(Memoirs) 


fen NL TE, 


OB (On the Boiler); PASL (Per Amica Silentia Lunae) ; 


nee meee 


ee anemia 


a A RY CR 
a 


Yeats); S (Samhain); SMDP ("Swedenborg, Mediums and the 
Desolate Places"); TLAM (The Tables of the Law and The 


Adoration of the Magi); V (A Vision); Y-M (Neo By veaus 
and T. Sturge Moore: Their Correspondence 1901-1937); 


Y-wW (Letters on Poetry from W. B. Yeats to Dorothy 
Wellesley). 


3 Por a discugsion of the influence Of Nietzscne'’s 
thought on Yeats's, see mt imanns [te Woenei ys OL eats, 
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91-98, and Donoghue, William Butler Yeats, 52-61. 
4 Sees 
This is Yeats's own recollection (L, 592). Ell- 
mann places the commencement of this interest in the 
Spring of 1885 when Yeats first heard of A. P. Sinnett's 
Esoteric Buddhism, a book which "greatly excited" him 
(Yeats: The Man and the Masks, 61). 


5 
James, A Small Boy and Others, 69. 


The comparison occurs several times in Dante's 
Convivio. In that which Yeats uses most frequently, a 
comparison he would have had also from Peitro Bembo's 
OGabvor an ll ehibro del. cortegiano, beauty of soul 
manifests -itself,in bodily perfection: “E quando el1i 
fd. corpo} @ bene ordinato e disposto, allora é6 bello 
per tutto e per le parti; ché l'ordine debito de le 
nostre membra rende uno piacere non so di che armonia 
mzrabiie . . =. ” (503). “On other occasions Dante com-— 
pares beauty to the well-proportioned body in general 
terms (254) or the beauty of philosophy (its morality 
Or wisdom) to the beauty of the harmoniously propor- 
tioned body (39'7):. 


4 "Beyond its edge" because the enclosing sphere 
is also a YeatSian symbol of Unity of Being. 


: cf. the description of the white heron in Calvary: 


Although half famished he'll not dare 

Dip or do anything, but stare 

Upon the glittering image of a heron, 

That now is lost and now is there. CPL; 
449-50) 


"Moon-crazed," it symbolizes subjective Unity of Being, 
absorption in the self. 


’ Yeats seems to be referring to the following 
passage: "Ahi, piaciuto fosse al dispensatore de an 
verso ché la cagione de la mia scusa mai non fosse stata: 
ché né altri contra me avria fallato, ne io sofferto avria 
pena ingiustamente, pena, dico, d'essilioe di povertate. 
Poi ché fu piacere de li cittadini de la bellissima e | 
famosissima figlia di Roma, Fiorenza, de gittarmi fuori 


del suo dolce seno. .. per le parti quasi tutte a le 
quali questa lingua si stende, peregrino, quasi mendicando, 
eonoeandato. + 2 (Dante, (CONV Toye) me edtanS 


construction of "exile and poverty" into "solitude, lost 
through poverty" is probably due to a faulty memory. He 
may have known of the passages he quotes only at second- 


hand. 
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0 
Bradford, Yeats sat Worksa3 46m 
BAL 
e. "9. 2)  Nesterday T finished my memoirs; © 
have brought them down to our return to London in 
1886 or 1887. After that there would be too many 
living people to consider and they would have besides to 


be written in a different Way! "Cin, 569) sive need. mot 
fear that I am not amiable” (Ly, 589); “h emerather ner— 
vous about what you think. I am afraid you will very 


much dislike my chapter on Dowden, it is the only chap- 
ter which 15 <a igttle harsh, nobyeh ening, really so, 


but as compared to the rest, which is very amiable 
Gary eee i 


Be She appears inv First Drate, as) (brane) Vernon, | 
The pseudonym may have been to protect her from the 
knowledge of her son-in-law Ezra Pound who acted as 
secretary CO Yeats: vim ol5—-16 when “Fars Date was 
written. 


Les 
see the neféerence at the beginning of Section 
XV Of First (Deatv! “tor these pilans) sim whiciethnere was 
much patriotism and more desire for a fair woman... " 
Ch 59). 


ue He responded indirectly several times. Ronsley, 
Veate. Ss) AucObiogeaphy, 936), Writes sor Revertes soverm Culild= 
hood and Youth: "In chronicling his family history he 
rebuts George Moore, who had accused him of being ashamed 
of his middle-class background." The poem "A Coat" is 
often considered a response to Moore as is the "Closing 
Rhyme" of Responsibilities: 


I can forgive even that wrong of wrongs, 

Those undreamt accidents that have made 
me 

Notorious, till my priceless things 

Are but a post the passing dogs defile. 
(Po; 143) 


Yeats often remarked that the two beggars of The Cat and 
the Moon were based on Edward Martyn and George Moore. 


a Gide, o2 Je grainmne meurt, 2/0. 


ae Lejeune, Le Pacte AULOD LOG Lapa Laue a. s 
Un auteur, ce n'est pas une personne. 
C'est une personne qui écrit et qul 
publie. . . . Pour he Léecteur, quar ne 
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”~% 
connait pas la personne réelle, EOUE 
en croyant a SON existence, l' auteur 
se definit comme la personne Seles 
de produire ce discourses, eb iil ima 
gine donc a partir device. quvellespro= 
duit. Peut- etre n'est-on véritable- 
ment auteur qu'a partir d'un second 
livre, quand le nom propre inscrit 
en couverture devient le «facteur 
commun>> d'au moins deux textes differ- 
ents et donne donc 1'idée d'une per- 
sonne qui n'est réductible & aucun 
de> Ses textes en particulien, errqus, 
susceptible d'en produire d'autres, 
les dépasse tous. Ceci, nous le 
verrons, est trés important pour la 
lecture des autobiographies: si 
l'autobiographie est un premier livre, 
son auteur est donc un inconnu, 
méme s'il se xaconte lui-méme dans 
le livre: il lui manque, aux yeux 
du lecteur, ce Signe de réalité qu'est 
ta prodguceron anterieure d‘autres 
textes: (non autobiographiques) , indis- 
pensable a ce que nous appelerons 
€l'espace autobiographique». 


of Starobinski, La Relation critique, 85. 
we "gaéboutonner" (Valéry, OSuvres, 2y065))- 
1? tbid., 566. 

ay iNep uel ISO 

20 


Printed in, Yeats, The Vasionum Medion of “the 


Poems Of Wu B. Yeats, 77s. 
Ze 3 : ae 
Sastre, thes MoUs, aoe: Du reste, ce ee 
ment ruineux, mon “imposture, c'est aussi mon CAracrere : 
on se défait d'une névrose, on ne se guerie pas de soi.' 


ae James, A Small Boy and Others», 285s) Notes von a 


ween ene: 


Son and Brother, 8:/% wBb0, 0048 


oe James, A Small Boy and Others, 185; Notes Ob iva 
Son and Brother, LO2. 


ee James, A Small Boy end iObhersa, 2ol. 


ae "Neither poetry nor any subjective art can exist 
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but for those who do in some measure share its tradi- 
tional knowledge" (PC, 208). 


27 
cf. Gosse, Father and Son, 2370 Whe, hin -& much 

more “developmental” autobiography, discovers "a com- 
panion and a confidant in myself. There was a secret 
in this world and it belonged to me and to a somebody 
who lived in the same body with me. There were two of 
us, and we could talk with one another." 

a8 cf. his father's selection of passages to read 
aloud: "All must be an idealization of speech, and at 


some moment of passionate action or somnambulistic rev- 
Samubey | (@ Nb hsi is 


29 

Wordsworth, The: Preiide, a2), 30s 
Sta exe eee 
— Adams, The Education of Henry Adams, 108. 
32 


A “meterence to Yeats ‘sown SBbedy @f Pate Vwititch 
PSavEntonced Loss” (Vi, 41). 


oe Shapiro, “The Dark Continent of Literature,” 441, 
draws attention to Yeats as "a master of the character" in 
Autobiographies. 


oe The "trembling of the veil" is quoted from Mallar- 
mé's essay, "Crise de vers": 


’ 4 . F : . 
La datterature ici subit une exquise 
crise, fondamentale. 


oS 2 On assiste, ‘conme finale cae un 
siécle, pas ainsi que ce fut dans le 
dernier, a des bouleversements; mais hors 
de la place publique, a une inquiétude du 
voile dans le temple avec des plis signi- 
ficatits et wm peu Sa dechiuvure. (Oeuvres 
completes, 360) 


The "sacred book" seems to be a reference to a later pass- 

age in the same essay: wie mea figure, pas un» inderacinable 

sans doute préjugé d'écrivain, que rien ne demeurera sans 
YO Ee 


=> . a ~ 
Gtre profere; que nous sommes Val,e précisement, a (recherch— 


er... un art d'achever la transposition, au Livre, de 
Mee ehaivejevoyaeher ms Solo) (367). Yeats probably knew this 
essay through Arthur Symons: "nor shall I ever know how 


much my practice and my theory owe to the passages that 
he read me from Catullus and from Verlaine and Mallarmé" 


(Aah. 33 9 42.0)" 
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35 


Pater, Marius the Epicurean, 11, 911. 
36 
The only Previous passage citing his own lines 
refers to the architect Horne: "I accused him of lean- 


ing towards that eighteenth ceneury 


That taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inley, @nd@cli5 


and face 

Till, like the certain wands of dacob’s 
Walt, 

Their verses tallied. (Au, 169) 


a Sey pe I have a ring with a hawk and a butterfly 
upon iC, tO symbolize the straight road Gf Pogie and so 
of mechanism, and the crooked road of intuition: For 
Wisdom 1S a buctertly and not a gloomy bird of prey 
(Po, 504). 


Porphyry, in his treatise on the symbolism of the 
Cave at the head of the Ithacan harbour to which Odysseus 
Fecurns, LS at pains to explicare thessiquimiveance of 
stone amphoras filled with honey. The waters of the cave, 
he tells us, represent the waters through which the souls 
of the dead are reborn onto the earth: 


Down the mountain walls 

From where Pan's cavern is 
Intolerable music falls. 

Boul Gqoat-nead, brutal arm appedm, 
Belly, shoulder, bum, 

Flash fishlike; nymphs and satyrs 
Copulece in the Eoam: \(Po,73/7) 


Porphyry, The Cave of the Nymphs in the Odyssey, 
Se 


ue Wielson. Yeats ana Tradition, 920i Zboy sa Ca eee es, 
discusses at length Yeats's use of Porphyry in "The 
Delonre (Oracle: upon Plotinus," "News for the Delphic Or= 


acle" and "The Stare's Nest at my Window." 


ie Porphyry, The Cave of the Nymphs in the Odyssey, 
os 


a Walter Pater, retelling the story of Psyche, had 


his heroine address "Love" as "'My honeycomb: My husband: 


Thy Psyche's breath of jifel’™ (Marius the Epicurean, 1, 


69). Later Venus promises "seven kigsses--one chereot 
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full of the inmost honey of her throat" (I, 83) to any- 
one who brought Psyche to her. 


My attention was drawn to this essay by, Pek. G. 
Wilson, Yeats and Tradition, 66-67, who, discussing the 
association of St. John with Dionysus, identifies it. 

In A Vision Yeats alludes to Coventry Patmore's 
analogy between St. John the Baptist whose "meat was 
locusts and wild honey" (Matthew, iii:4) and Christ, 
between “natural love= ands "supernature | shove JaCV ,salke2 ye 
Batmone cutes honey as a Signifiier of “natural good" 

Of “natural love” ("The Precursor,” 12), Ge. Jonn as 
the human embodiment om Y'erecursor’” (11) of Christ 
or. ‘Divine Move") (10). His Love gis enalacous: to 
Chigist Ss, antinemic €o Herod's "“sensuslity which epes 
and profanes 2t. (12); Yeats explicitly vinks: “natural 
love" with sexual love used by subjective man as a 
method and symbol of self-transcendence by drawing 
attention to Patmore's "pleasure" in the similarities 
Of Leonardo's figures of St. John and Dionysus and 
asserting that identification as the basis of his own 
philosophical system: "all the symbolism of this book 
applies to begetting and birth, for all things are a 
Single form which has divided and multiplied in time 
and space" (V, 212). 


= cf. "Crazy Jane Reproved": 


I care not what the sailors say: 
All those dreadful thunder-stones, 
Ai that stonm that blots the sday 
Can but show that Heaven yawns; 


To round that shell's elaborate whorl, 
Adorning every secret track 
With the delicate mother-of-pearl, 
Made the joints of Heaven crack. 

CPG e729) 


But in "Meditations in Time of Civil War" the metaphysical 
import of the shell changes: 


though now it seems 

As if some marvellous empty sea-shell 
flung 

Out of the obscure dark of the rich 
streams, 

And not a fountain, were the symbol which 

Shadows the inherited glory of the cals ella a 
(PO), 20) 
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ie rempty” “sheliliandsthesyiolencesoneihe participle 
flung" Suggest that the traditional source of art, 

ine mamhistocracy, has lost its generative power or 

soul (water or the fountain of the poem) before the 


violence of an "objective" age. Only the artifacts 
Sf its former "glory" remain. 
46 


cf. the Platonic poem "The Statues" in which 
Eee she byVs spurel. visually synonymous with the gyre, 
heralds the transition from the unreality of this world 
LOUtne reality of a divine world: 


Empty eyeballs knew 
That knowledge increases unreality, 


that 

MLEEFOr On Micror mirrored is el) the 
show. 

When gong and conch declare the hour 
to bless 

Grimalkin crawls to Buddha's empti- 
ness. (Pere oS) 


a AV less Grrective Variation Gb thie story apoears 
geen edly pPOreralte OF Anu) blecun A Wasione min euGod 
possesses the heavens--God possesses the heavens--but He 
eovets the world’™™ (CT, 209. 


a8 Fletcher, “Rhythm and Pattern in ‘Autobilograph-— 
wes) 8 2 


a A "disease that had its source in Henley's vi- 
elous Youth destroyed 1" (M, 80). 


20) Fletcher, "Rhythm and Pattern in) “AuUtobiograpna— 
tes)! 1/3, Suggests such hastoriens as eatcis model. 
oe Vergid, sAenerd,, 10; 2a3% 

ag December 10, 1896, providing one of the compara~ 
Pively few opportunities for precise dating im Aucobio- 
graphies. 


7 Yeats in fact manipulates his material to increase 
the tragic aspects of his "drama." John Davidson is an 
cluded although he did not drown himself until 1909, 
considerably beyond the time generally covered in “The 
Tragic Generation.” ~Nor does Years discuss an this . 
chapter George Russell, who lived sanely and productively 
many years after these events, except aS a minor perei= 
Gipant in a stony thei tocus Of which ts elsewhere. 


Be Yeats particularly remembers the marionette 
G@ualiny of the actors, An earlier version of Ubu Roi, 
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titled Les Polonais, was given privately December, 1888- 


January, 1889 using the marionettes of the Thé4tre des 
Phynances. 


Jarry underlines this quality of falsity in the 


Style in his stage directions. The notorious toilet- 
Re for example, is "un balai innommable" (Ubu ROS 
56 


Se 


Symons, Poems (1907), I, 205-06, for the passage Yeats 
quotes. The passage Yeats concerns himself with was 
first published in 1993. 


5 
7 Flaubert, "Hérodias," Dae 


ia Huysmans, A Rebours, 70-79. Yeats does not refer 
specifically to these paintings but does allude to Mor- 
eau's Jason immediately following his remarks about 
"Herodiade." 


2) agen I. 


60 : 2 
ihe vhing Of ene pGreal Clock lower, so, Moon 


in March and@The Death ‘of .Cuchilaing ) Wilsons Woe: 
Yeats and Tradition, interprets the dance in the first 
two of these plays in terms of the ritual slaying of the 
god an Che Minerva=Dionysus myth (0-92) sandvthat or 

the third as an embodiment of Platonic doctrine (174). 
Yeats obviously fuses his sources to weld a symbology 
beth highlvepersonal and stradieronal. 


6 


cf. Symons's "The Dance”: 


For the immortal moment of a passion- 
ate dance, 

Surely oun two souls wushed tecgetner 
and were one, 

Once, ian the beat Of “our Wwinged=rest 
in unison, 

When, in the brief andi2 leaning ~erdour 
Of your glance, 

The world withered away, vanishing in- 
to smoke; 

The world narrowed about us, and we 
heard ,tike beat 

As of the rushing winds encompassing 
CUlbwrLeet, 

Tn the blind heart of the winds, ‘eter- 
nal silence woke, 
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And, cast adrift on our unchainable 
ecstasy, 

Once, and once only, heart to heart and 
SOULE totsouls 

For an immortal moment we endured the 
whole 

Rapture of intolerable immortality. 
(Poems. (1924) 574 aai) 


62 : 
cf. the earlier description of Florence Farr: 


She had three great gifts, a tranquil 
beauty like that of Demeter's image near 
the British Museum Reading—Room door, 
and an incomparable sense of rhythm and 
a beautiful voice, the seeming natural 
expression of the image. And yet there 
WasSe Scarce AnNOtner Girt that SshercaLd not 
value above those three. We all have 
our simplifying image, our genius, and 
such hard burden does it lay upon us 
that, but for the prarse of others, we 
would deride it and hunt it away. She 
could only express hers through an un- 
fashionable art, an art that has scarce 
existed since the seventeenth century, 
and so could only earn unimportant occas-— 
ional praise. She would dress without 
Care or Calculation as it to hidevher 
beauty and seem contemptuous of its 
power. .. . Wit and paradox alike 
sought to pull down whatever had tradi- 
ELON OF) passion... 2° 2 AU; Vii 22) 


63 
ana the beautitul, all. the winding of the” serpenty but 


cf. "Discoveries": " “Instinct creates the recurring 


Feason, the most ugly man, as Blake called at, a5 %ea drawer 


Of the straight line, the maker of the arbatrary and the 
impermanents’. . . Sanctity has its straight Line! aiso, 
darting from the center, and with these arrows the many- 
coloured serpent, theme of all our poetry, is maimed 

and hunted. He that finds the white arrow shall have 
wisdom older than the serpent » . © " (CA, 99). 


oe This later interpretation of Yeats's corresponds 
with his interpretation of this same dream in Per Amica 
Silentia Lunae: "we who are poets and artists, not 
being permitted to shoot beyond the tangible, must... 
live but for the moment when vision comes to our weari- 
ness like terrible lightning, in the humility of the 
brutes. . .«. . We seek reality with the slow toll ob our 
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weakness and are smitten from the boundless and the un- 
foreseen. Only when we are saint or sage, and renounce 
ExXperiTence AtSself,, can we, in imagery of the Christian 
Caballa, leave the sudden lightning and the path of the 
serpent and become the bowman who aims his arrow at the 
centre of the sun" (PASL, 38-39). 


2 Jack had a hollow heart, for oil 
Had hung his heart on high; 
The moon shone brightly; 
Had hung his heart beyond the hip, 
A-twinkle in the sky. 
ASiulll moon an March. (Pl, 629) 


Rich foliage that the starlight qiittered 
Ennougi, 

A frenzied crowd, and where the branches 
sprang 

A beautiful seated boy; a sacred bow; 

A woman, and an arrow on a string; 

A pierced boy, image of a star laid low, 

That woman, the Great Mother imaging, 

Cut out his Neart. (Powe s329)) 


ee Yeats had recounted this story earlier in "Sweden- 
borg, Mediums and the Desolate Places" (317). cf. also 
the lines of the Fool in The Hour-Glass: "when it is 
spring with us, the trees are withering there, when it 
us summer with us, the snow is falling there, and have 
I not myself heard the lambs that are there bleating on 
cold Novanber day. wo 2 2 (ei e02)2 


om Cha Matthew, 1223290 "Behold a virgin shaldsibe 
Ween chidd, and shall bring forth a -sonpmand hey ssa 
call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 


within use tsavah, vied “Behold; <arvimgin- sia licon. 
Geive, and bear a son, and shall call. his name Immanuel. 
68 


Yeats also records this experience in Memoirs, 
Wewtat athe end of Per Amica Silentia Lunac aes, discuss- 
ing his need to seek an Image of the self, and in A 
Viston 233, to explain that “A living man sees the 
Celestial Body through the Mask." 


ay Ghoc eUMyebaree ae Ly ppageo ii begin where 
my old autobiography ends. It is curious how one's 
life falls into definite sections--in 1897 a new scene 
was set, new actors appeared" (L, 820). 
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eee 
Ce aib denne 
OS ae. ear 
74 | 
Moore, Vale, 256-60. 
ips) 
Moore, Ave, 110-11. 
AG 
The "plagiarism" is of one of des Esseintes' 
recollections in Huysmans' A Rebours;, 93=9sn0 ) im Huys— 


mans' version, des Esseintes pays for the boy to go to 
a luxurious brothel twice a month for three months, in 
the hope that, when deprived of access to the women, 


ne will turn burglar and perhaps even murderer to» gain 
the necessary money. 


day : ; 
e. g-, 1n his assessment of their quarrel over 


Whewe There is Nothing:  " a). . Cnamy~eside distrust: 
csemained, on his disgust. I look back with some re- 
morse. . . . Had I abandoned my plot and made him write 
the novel, he might have put beside Muslin and The Lake 
aethird masterpiece, but Iwas younge vain, celf 9. 
righteous, and bent on proving myself a man of action" 
CMa asd SA 
TES : ; 

George Moores Hawt vend Watewel la. is else not 
at all malicious. Of course there asm” t Ehe smallest 
recognition of the difference between public and private 
bitte... . 4/2 Le Us curiously honest), very anaccusere and 
Latiink "Lorn anyone Not in the booker tselt erather aul. 
O£ course he thas lots of unfavourable things to sey about 
everybody but they are balanced by favourable things too 
Snomielerecate Mimselt an the same Way. em) lick o sdce 
things which would seem undignified and spiteful 1£ taken 
by themselves, but the total impression? 1S more than 


usually sincere. He certainly does not see either you or 
feas we are Seen by a sympathetic friends ~1t 1s 4 
slightly humorous, Sages satirical bUE Lavyourable wim= 
pression. “Ascbrangen ts impression" (L, 564, to Lady 
Gregory). 

cS Moore, Vale, 1/2. 

oe TbaGday 174. 

oo Tha dee Whe 
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83 
the Journal begins in December 1908 and the 


distribution of entries is as follows: WO0S) 3 enrerves: 
0, 202 entries: 1910, 25 entries; 1911) 3° entries 
1912, 7 entries. 1913, 4 entries; TOI 2 entries s ol 5. 
Ponte Loy, 2 entries: 19138=195 Stenreries™ (adres rics 
of poems); 1930, 2 entries. The entries included in 


age ographies date from January 14, 1909 to October, 


Shae 
Girard, lei Journal aintime,, 4, lol, liste these mac 


among the intimistes" Gharacteristics’. 

Se i 

a. Ma quello che senza lacrime raccontar non Si 
devrta e che lla Ssignora Duchessa essa ancor © morta: 
e se 1 animo mio si turba per Va perdite de tantel amict 
e signori mei, ‘che m'"nanno Tasciator in questa vita 
come in una solitudine piena d'affanni, ragion 6 che 
molte piu acerbamente Senta al dolore della morte della 
Signora Duchessa GIGS NMG las nee easal SOplah eswe lake perché essa 
molto pid che tutti gli altri valeva ed io ad essa 


mo LEO piu che a LuLtL Gly aleri eral tenuitco. (Castiglione, 
Me iLbroude Cortegqiano, 71). 

ee Lewis, The Art of Being Ruled, 431. 

ory Cia ye oe s 

Bo Tpid. 

89 : ; 

See the comments about Lbewrs anv his fetters: 

Uwe ane inffundamental agreement” (bh, /33)4 “He 2... 1s 
Onemy side of things pit losophicaliy! 9(Ly) 739) Sab ave 
read Mume and Western Man Wahthe dire bas cuCer. ma a. a It has 


given, what I could not, a coherent voice to my hatred" 
CY Mee 2s: 


28 Gf. the lines an "Solomon and the Witch) explain-— 
ing aimomen® which at Girsc seems “LO be cue OL Unity sor 
Being: 


'Maybe the bride-bed brings despair, 

For each an imagined image brings 

And finds 2 real iamage ehere; 

Yet the world ends when these two things, 

Though several, are a single light, 

When oil and wick are burned in one; 

Therefore a blessed moon last night 

Gave Sheba to her Solomon.’ vie) UES 
200) 


Se ce. On the Boiler, 22: “When a mansloves “a girl 
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it should be because her face and character offer what 
he lacks, the more profound his nature the more should 
he realize his lack and the greater be the difference. 
Tt 1s as though he wanted to take his own death into 
his arms and beget a stronger life upon that death." 

th cf. "On Those that Hated 'The Playboy of the 
Western “World © .-1907,, “sCollected Poems mal 24. 


93 ' : 
Montaigne, Les Essais, 665. 


25 The reference is to a translation by D. Nevile 
Lees of portions of Cesare Vecellio's Degli Abiti antichi 
e moderni di diverse parti del monde (Venice, 1590) which 
appeared with illustrative engravings in The Mask, I, 12 
(Feb., 1909), 226-31. eas 

35 : es 

Denis Donoghue, in Memoirs, 206, identifies the 
source for the first of these allusions as Byron's The 
Bride of Abydos, II, ii, 26-27, and the second as Homer's 
SHylin EOeADOMIGc. 

a He repeats this comparison in more measured tones 
in his address to the Royal Academy of Sweden: "He 
[Synge] was to do for Ireland, though more by his influ- 
ence on other dramatists than by his direct anfluence, 
what Robert Burns did for Scotland. When Scotland thought 
herself gloomy and religious, Providence restored her 
imaginative spontaneity by raising up Robert Burns to 
commend drink and the Devil" (Au, 467). 


al The thought became "When Helen Lived," revealing 
how completely Helen, Maud Gonne and the poetic Muse had 
been fused in Yeats's mythology. 


ee See the diagrams, Campbell, The Hero with a Thou- 
Sand haces 6.50 pale 4 oy e000 
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